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EDITOE'S PREFACE. 



In making this collection of Kossuth's speeches in New 
England, I have thought it advisable to combine with it 
a descriptive account of his visit, with full details of the 
incidents of his reception in the various cities and towns. 
These are taken almost wholly firom the local newspapers, and 
from the daily reports in the Boston and New York journals. 
I have used freely, the reports of Mr. Coggshall, in the 
Tribune ; and still more freely those of Mr. List, in the 
Commonwealth. To the latter, in fact, I am indebted for 
most of the descriptive part, and for nearly all the copies 
I have used of Kossuth's speeches. In general, the 
reports of the visits are taken with as littie alteration as 
possible, and a good deal has been admitted that my own 
taste would have led me to reject. But, as the record of a 
most interesting event in the history of Massachusetts, it 
seemed to me that the book ought to contain, as nearly as 
possible, the impression that Kossuth's visit made upon eye- 
witnesses, trained to observe and to communicate their 
observations, and the account of it that was read firom day 
to day by the people, whose guest he was. 

The addresses made to Kossuth form an important part 
of the book. In almost every case, they have been revised, 
at my request, by the speakers themselves. On the whole, 
they well sustain the reputation of Massachusetts for 
eloquence ; and it may be doubted whether any other state 
which Kossuth visited can oiTer an equally respectable 
array of addresses to him. 



lY PBEFAOB. 

For revised copies of these addresses, and for reports of 
Kossuth's reception in various parts of the state, I am 
indebted to the editors of the Springfield Republican, the 
Worcester Spy, the Plymouth Rock, and the Lynn Bay 
State. Also, to the Hon. A. N. Skinner, Mayor of New 
Haven ; to Hon. Henry Wilson, President of the Senate ; 
to Hon. N. P. Banks, Jr., Speaker of the House ; to Hon. 
Anson Burlingame ; to Hon. S. C. Phillips, Hon. W. B. 
Calhoun, Hon. C. W. Upham, Hon. Foster Hooper ; to 
lUchard Frothingham, Jr., Esq., Mayor of Charlestown; 
and to Messrs. Erastus Hopkins, Wm. B. Greene, George 
Allen, Jr., Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Charles M. Ellis. 
To Mr. A. J. Marsh, of Holden, I am indebted for a 
phonographic report of the Kossuth meeting, in the City 
Hall, at Worcester, from which I have copied the speeches 
of Messrs. Kellogg and Burlingame, of which no report has 
heretofore been given. There has been considerable con- 
troversy about the speech of Mr. Burlingame, which I have 
therefore given in full, from Mr. Marsh's report, the 
accuracy of which I can testify to, from my own distinct 
recollection of the speech. 

By the liberality of the publisher, the profits of the sale 
of this book will be given to Kossuth. It remains only to 
add, that the official documents in the Appendix have been 
obtained from authentic sources, and that the uncommon 
mterest of Kossuth's last speech or lecture in New York 
has induced me to give it insertion at the end of the 
volume. 

CAMBRmGE, Mass., Jtdy 10, 1852. 
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KOSSUTH IN NEW ENGLAND. 



INVITATION TO MASSACHUSETTS. 

TnE Legislature of Massachusetts came together on Wednesday, 
January 7, 1852. On that day, on motion of the Honorable Charles 
Theodore Russell, of Boston, a senator from the county of Sufiblk, 
the Senate ordered that '^a committee, with such of the House as 
may join, be appointed to consider the expediency of inviting Louis 
Kossuth to visit the capital of the state, and tender him the hospital- 
ities of the commonwealth." 

Messrs. Russell of Suffolk, Burlingame of Middlesex, and Griswold 
of Franklin, were appointed as the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 

On the same day, the House of Representatives, by unanimous vote, 
concurred in the order from the Senate. On motion, however, of Mr. 
Erastus Hopkins of Northampton, the vote was reconsidered ; and, on 
the next day, January 8, Mr. Hopkins asked leave to introduce the 
following resolution : 

" Resolved, That His Excellency the Grovemor be authorized and 
empowered, in the name and in behalf of the people of this common- 
wealth, to invite Louis Kossuth to visit this capital during the present 
session of the Legislature." 

Mr. Hopkins said he did not move the reconsideration of the vote 
of yesterday, concurring in the order of the Senate, because opposed to 
the measure, but because, on inspecting it, he saw that it provided for 
a committee to consider the expediency of inviting Kossuth. He was 
well aware that this was parliamentary phraseology ; but he thought 
the present occasion justified a departure fit)m the more rigid (and 
ordinarily more safe) parliamentary forms. There was not a man in 
that House, — nor was he wiUing to suppose that there was one in 
any of the branches of the government, — who really wished to can- 
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2 KOSSUXn IN KBW ENGLAKD. 

aider (he expediency of inviting Louis Eossutli. Hospitality is not a 
matter of expediency. He would break away from the forms, which, 
though parliamentary, were on this occasion so awkward and cumber- 
some ; and therefore he asked leave to introduce directly a resolve 
extending at once the invitation, in which he presumed that all were 
ready to join. 

A leading reason for action in this matter was the shortness of 
time. How soon Kossuth might by events be recalled to Europe 
precipitately, we could not divine. At any rate, he was already 
laying his plans with reference to the vast west, and no time should be 
lost in extending to him the invitation to visit Massachusetts. He did 
not think the ordinary caution of a diplomatic body was required of 
us. As a state government we had no diplomatic character, and were 
not, • therefore, called upon to weigh our words and actions, and to 
adjust all our looks and courtesies, as though they were to affect 
diplomatic circles. Wo were simply representatives of the pop- 
ular will. We well know what that will is, — that if Kossuth 
should come into our borders, every hamlet and fireside would be 
almost deserted, that the people might look upon and press the hand 
of this great man, whose person and whose cause find such a 
warm response in every heart. We were merely to express that 
feeUng. It was genuine, all-pervading, gushing; and, in the name of 
that ]}eopic, we empower the governor at once to extend to him the 
proposed invitation. In form, it was simple ; in language, entirely 
unexceptionable. 

Mr. Hopkins said there was a fear in some quarters that such 
action would lead and commit us to some ulterior acts of an objection- 
able character. He had no such fear. The way to control a popular 
sentiment, when it was so natural and generous as this is, is to give it 
a full and hearty expression. 

Those who, though conservative, would repress it, were really the 
ones who provoked it to excessive and unruly action. He was, there- 
fore, for passing the resolve at once, and giving full expression, so far 
forth, to the generous feeling which pervaded all who heard him, as 
well as the entire people of the state. 

Mr. Hayden of Boston asked the gentleman fit>m Northampton 
what he would gain by having leave granted to introduce the resolve, 
08 then, under the rules, it must go to a committee. 

Mr. Hopkins replied that he intended, of course, to move a suspen- 
sion of the roles, and to claim, what he felt sure he most receive, the 
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ananimoaB consent of the Honse, who were all anxious to extend the 
hospitalities of the commonwealth as indicated in the resolve. 

Messrs. Eellogg of Pittsfield, Schouler of Boston, and Earle of 
Worcester, supported the resolution. Leave was granted unanimously 
for its introduction ; the rules were suspended, the resolution read three 
times, and passed to be engrossed bj a unanimous vote, and without 
debate. In the Senate, on the same day, the resolution was passed, 
with only one vote in the negative, — that of Charles H. Warren, a 
senator from the county of Suffolk. 

This resolution received the approval of Governor Boutwdl, who, in 
his annual message to the Legislature, delivered January 15, referred 
to it thus : 

"You have, gentlemen, authorized the executive to invite Louis 
Kossuth to this commonwealth. This trust will be cheerfully and 
faithfully executed. Your action will be regarded as an expression 
of the sympathy of Massachusetts for the distinguished exile, and for 
the cause of European liberty, which he so truly represents. The 
common sentiment of America is on the side of constitutional 
governments. Nor will this sentiment be satisfied with an individual, 
uno£Scial expression. It will also demand, through the diplomatic 
agents of the country, a distinct declaration, on the part of Austria and 
Russia, as to their future purposes. If these governments shall assert 
the right of interference in the domestic afiairs of European nations, 
or shall decline to make a distinct declaration upon this point, it would 
seem proper for our government to give them notice that we assert, on 
our part, an equal right to interfere in fiivor of republican or con- 
stitutional governments, reserving to ourselves, of course, the power 
to judge the circumstances and the necessity of interference, as events 
transpire. 

"If, however, contrary to our expectations, Austria and Russia 
should assent to the doctrine of non-intervention, our object will have 
been gained. We cannot, in any view of the subject, quietly submit 
to the absorption of the smaller states of Europe by the larger, and 
the final subjection of all to two or three allied despotisms. Such a 
movement will not only be fiital to our commerce, but to the general 
industry and free principles of America." 

Governor Boutwcll appointed Mr. Hopkins to be the bearer of the 
invitation of Massachusetts to Kossuth. The subjoined corre- 
spondence contains the official documents connected with the missioii 
of Mr. HojAdns : 
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Council Chamber y Boston^ Mass,, 
January 15, 1852. 
Sir: I have the honor to introduoe to you Mr. ErastuB Hopkins, 
a representative in the Legislature of this State, who is authorised to 
present to you a resolution adopted by the goyemment of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Be pleased, sir, to receive my assurances of the high personal 
regard which my fellow-citizens entertain for you, and their devotion 
to t he princip les of liber ty and natio nal sovereignty, of which you are 
a n honored representative and defender . 

Mr. Hopkins will make known to you the universal desire of the 
L^slature to welcome you to the capital of Massachusetts. 
I am, with high personal respect, your obedient servant, 

Georob S. Boutwkll. 
To Governor Kossuth, of Hungary. 



Pittsburg, Jan, 26, 1852. 

Excellency : The Honorable Erastus Hopkins has delivered me 
your kind letter, and the resolution adopted by the government of 
Massachusetts, inviting me, in the name and in behalf of the people of 
the commonwealth, to visit Boston during the present session of the 
Legislature. 

Be pleased, Excellency, to receive and to express to the Legislature 
my most hearty thanks for the honor the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts — which I have always admired for her steadfast adherence 
to the principles of civil and religious liberty, and for her successful 
endeavors to extend the benefits of education to all her citizens — has 
oonferred upon me. 

I have the firm intention to avail myself of this generous invitation 
before I leave the United States. Allow me, also, to express my high 
regards which I entertain for your Excellency, and my gratitude for 
the sentiments of justice and of enlightened statesmanship expounded 
by your Excellency's message, ever dear to the heart of my nation. 

Those pr^iplcs which you advocat e, adopted by the difiere nt stotg 
o f the Union, will give the weight to tlie United St ates in th e 
c ouncils of nations which ia cIha iq their power, and would free my 
o onntry and the old continent . 

I am, with high personal regnrd, 

Excellency, your obedient servant, 

L. Kossuth. 

To His Excellency, Oio. H BoUTWUtL. 
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To His Excellency, Geo. S. Boutwell, Governor, &c. 

Sir: I proceeded on the 17th ult. to present to Governor 
Kossuth a package, intrusted by your Excellency to my care, covering 
the resolve of the Legislature, inviting him to visit this capital ; and 
covering, also, a communication from your Excellency, in pursuance 
of said resolve. 

After an unusual detention, on account of the recent storms, I 
found Governor Kossuth at Pittsburg, on the 27th ult A very 
unexpected and favorable opportunity was courteously granted by the 
citizens of Pittsburg, to present the invitation of Massachusetts in the 
presence of a large assembly convened to hear the chief address of the 
illustrious guest to the citizens of western Pennsylvania. I promptly 
accepted the courtesy thus tendered to the State of Massachusetts. 

I enclose a copy of the remarks I made on the occasion, and also 
of t he Governor's re ply, as the same are contained in t he N, Y. 
Times of the 20th ult. ; hoping that all I have said and done will 
meet the approbation of your Excellency, and the people of the 
commonwealth. 

The cordial greeting which I received, as a messenger from Massa- 
chusetts, from the citizens of that important section of our countrji 
was a prominent and gratifying incident of my mission, which I can- 
not fail to notice, both as a testimony of respect to this commonwealth, 
and as a token of the strong fraternal bonds which unite the various 

parts of the Union. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, &c., 

Erastus Hopkins. 
Boston, Feb. 8, 1852. 

The " unexpected and favoniblo opportunity," to which Mr. 
Hopkins alludes in his letter to Governor Boutwell, was the occasicm 
of the magnificent festival given to Kossuth, in Masonic Hall| 
Pittsburg, Pa., on the 26th of January, 1852. At the close of 
Kossuth's long and eloquent speech, the Hon. W. W. Irwin, of Pitts- 
burg, rose, and, addressing the president of the meeting, said : 

'' Mr. President, I have the honor to inform you, and this large 
meeting, that there is now in this hall an ambassador from the land 
of the Pilgrim Fathers [cheers], — a messenger from the State of 
Massachusetts, charged with the pleasing duty of inviting Governor 
Louis Kossuth to visit that venerable and honored commonwealtL 
[Tremendous applause.] With your permission, Mr. Chairman, if H 
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be in order, I would desire that tlie citizens of Alleghany conntj 
should now have an opportunity of hearing the credentials of that 
ambassador, the Hon. Erastus Hopkins, read. [Applause.] " 

Mr. Hopkins, rising amidst the cheers of the audience, said : 

" Mr. President, after the soul-stirring proceedings of this after- 
noon, I dare hardly venture to obtrude upon your attention. It was, 
indeed, very far from my expectation, when I came a pilgrim on a 
toilsome journey at this inclement season of the year, that I would be 
enabled to mingle the congratulations of the citizens of the ' Old Bay 
State ' to Governor Kossuth with those of the people of Alleghany 
county. [Applause.] But, sir, my message, although not addressed 
to this meeting, is addressed to one whom we, in common with you, 
love, and whom we all delight to honor. [Tremendous applause.] " 

Turning to Kossuth, Mr. Hopkins then addressed him as follows : 

" Governor Kossuth : I am directed by his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts to present to you the accompanying resolve 
of the Legislature, inviting you to visit their capital during the 
present session. The resolve is, in fact, no less than in its terms, 
* in the name and in behalf of the people of the commonwealth.^ 

'' Having with this announcement delivered to you the documents 
intrusted to my charge, I must be considered as having exhausted my 
o£Scial functions. 

" Yet, sir, having had the honor of introducing the resolve to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts [cheers], and witnessing with pleasure the 
unanimous and instant concurrence of her four hundred Representa- 
tives [renewed applause], I will venture to add a few words beyond 
the record, — only such words, however, as cannot fail to be consonant 
with the sentiments and hearts of her people. [Cheers.] 

" The people of Massachusetts would have you accept this act of 
her constituted authorities as no unmeaning compliment. Never, 
in her history as an independent state, with one single and illustrious 
exception, has Massachusetts tendered such a mark of respect to any 
other than the chief magistrates of these United States. And even 
in the present instance, much as she admires your patriotism, your 
eloquence, your untiring devotedness and zeal, — deeply as she is 
moved by your plaintive appeals and supplications in behalf of your 
native and oppressed land, — greatly as she is amazed at the irre- 
pressible elasticity with which you rise from under the heel of oppres- 
sion, with fortitude increased under sufferings, and with assurance 
growing stronger as the darkness grows deeper [cheers], still, it is not 
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a or all of tliese qnaliliis combined that can lead her to evrerro fnm 
bur dignity aa an independent stale to the mere worship of man. 
[Applause] No. But it is beeaasc she vJowa jou oa thu udTOonte 
and providential rcpreaentativo of certain great princip les which con- 
stitnte tier own vilalitj as a alate, — because alio wcvs yoa aa tha 
ic pTxaentativo of Immno righto and freedom in another and far distjin t 
biixi.tr- it is became she views you as the riubtful but exiled governor 
of a people whose past history and whoso recent deeds show them to 
be worthy of some better future than that of Russian tyranny and 
Austrian opprcajion, — that she seeks to welcome you to her borders ; 
that ahe seeks to attest to a gating world that to the cause of freedom 
g he U not inaensible, and that to the oppression of tyrants she is not , 
i ndiiterea t^ [Great applause.] 

" It is well, air, thai your feet have not yet pressed the soil of Maa- 
aachusette. It is well thai you kndcd elsewhere ; that yon have sur- 
Teycd the most prosperous portions of the Atlantic coast ; that you 
have eormountod the formidable Alleghanics, and planted your feot in 
tbo confines of this great ^'alley. It is vrell that you should compre- 
bcnd its vast extent ; that you should float down these mighty streams, 
and survey these mighty valleys ; that, when your soul has become 
expanded by these scenes, and gratified by the free institutions which 
adorn and bless them, then, and not till then, should you turn your 
footsteps on a holy pilgrimage to the spot where American liberty had 
its birlli. [Applause.] Its embryo slumbered in the souls of thoae 
illustrious and highly accomplished Puritan exiles, when, with religion 
for their handmaid, they set foot on the rock of I'lynioulli, and 
encountered the stern rigors of a Now England winter. [Applause.] 
Their first-born child was popular Education. (Applause.J Their 
setxind was p-jpular Freedom. [Great applause.] Li what words 
con tlie history of any commonwealth be so gloriously emblazoned, oB 
in thoM tlireo words, and in the order in which I name tbem, — 
B«ligion, Edacationj Freedom! [Applause.] Here, sir, is a tri- 
color for the world. [Applause.] 

" Such, preeminently such, is tha record of Massachusetts. One 
word only need bo added to bring her history to the present hour, and 
thai is but a coro!l(iry of the former, — I mean, Prosperity. As tJifl 
tDan of piety Barrcya her borders, numbers her ])eople, counts their 
fmnltli, he finda a new fact added to the proof of agea, — ' Never have 
I Men tho righteous forBakeu, nor his seed begging bread.' 

*'I have taiil, Mr, that Massachuootta ia the birth-plaou of Amuri- 
oaa liberty. Whca, then, you bare seen tbo full stature with whidi 
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she fills these vast yalleys and stretches herself over these mighty 
mountains, come to our little nursery, so retired firom the turmoils 
and corruptions of the Old World, and we will show you the cradle 
where she was rocked to notes of eloquence which, while they soothed 
her fears, awakened a mighty continent to her nurture and defence. 
Come, sir, and we will show you the holy spot where the first baptis- 
mal blood of the Revolution was sprinkled upon her consecrated head, 
the camp-ground where Washington first unsheathed his sword in her 
defence [applause], and the fortifications which he first erected for her 
intrenchment From the windows and balconies of the legislative 
halls whence this invitation to you has emanated these spots can be 
seen. [Applause.] 

''Come, then, and stand amid these hallowed scenes; gaze upon 
them, listen to their silent eloquence, till it steals through every fibre, 
and breaks up every fountain of your soul. Drink with us of these 
first well-springs of American liberty, and you will find them still 
gushing and pure ! [Applause.] Ah, sir, is it not fitting that your 
last pilgrimage on this continent should be to such a place, — that, as you 
embark for the Old World, your parting act should be to drink at the 
most hallowed fountains of the New? [Great applause.] Sir, Massa- 
chusetts will welcome you. She is the descendant of illustrious exiles, 
who, fleeing from oppression in the Old World, sought freedom in the 
New. Her past history, her filial piety, bids you welcome as an 
exile. [Applause.] Herself the first in legal resistance to illegal acts, 
in constitutional resistance to unconstitutional oppression, how can she 
do otherwise than welcome those who follow in her footsteps? [Cheers.] 
Prospered almost without a parallel as she has been under the smiles 
of a kind Providence, she can give but a poor account of her steward- 
ship, unless her institutions of Religion, of Education, of Philanthropy, 
of Freedom, can afibrd most valuable information to all who seek to 
found new states, or, like yourself, to regenerate and revive those that . 
are old. [Applause.] 

'' I speak of her institutions of freedom. I mean her distinct 
municipalities. There b no centralization there. Distributed into 
three hundred and twenty-two cities and townships, it is in these, by 
her literally democratic assemblages, that her government is chiefly 
carried on. No central government established and patronizes our 
fimr thousand public schools. No central government levies our 
taxes to fill her coflbrs and feed her parasites. Each town provides 
for itself, levies its own taxes, sustains its own schools, establishes its 
own municipal r^ulations, and in each and all of these acts is inde- 
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pendent of every other. The cause of Education and of Freedom is 
thus reposed in the hands and hearts of the people. Reposed, did I 
say 1 No, sir ! it is because of those hearts and hands that Freedom 
and Education have no repose, but are pushed into the most active, 
vigorous and advancing life ! 

" The aggregate receipts and disbursements of our litUe democratic 
organizations are some four or five times larger than those of our state 
treasury. It is true, therefore, that we have no centralization. 
Through the system I have described, the people are the government, 
and the government is the people. The ' seat of government' is a 
fiction in Massachusetts, save as it signifies the hearts of the people. 

*^ I have thus detailed somewhat of the history and of the present 
condition of the state that seeks to welcome you as her guest. Come, 
then, to her borders; witness the truth of all and of more than I have 
uttered, as you shall find it attested by our institutions, by the pleni* 
tude of our hospitality, and by the acclamations of one million souls 1 
[Loud and long-continued applause.]" 

To this address Governor Kossuth replied, in the following words : 

'' Sib : I consider it a providential indication, that the public opin- 
ion of the people is developing itself in the constitutional way which 
your happy institutions — uniting the independence of self-government 
with the power of union — have founded as a rock of your present 
greatness, happiness and fireedom, and for your future glory. I feel 
happy that the Legislature of Massachusetts — of that commonwealth 
which can proudly point out those glorious reminiscences of past his* 
tory — was among the first of the state legislatures to bid me welcome, 
after I had told openly the people of the United States who I was, 
and what was my wish. After this avowal, your welcome was more 
than hospitality. I have the assurance of it in the official act and 
pronunciation of principles of the chief magistrate of your common- 
wealth. 

'^ Sir, I thank you for the benefit which you have bestowed upon 
my country's cause, by moving these resolutions which I am now 
happy and proud to hold in my hands. I thank you for the travels 
you have undertaken in bringing over to me this solace ; and I thank 
you for the manner in which you have been pleased to deliver it to ma 
[Applause.] By your words I have already foretasted the soul-inspir- 
ing, the heart-elevating flood of that glorious well which you pointed 
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out in your eloquent speech, and out of which, before I leave the 
United States of America, I will carry home that inspiration which is. 
wanted to meet adversities and danger, and to hope success, such as 
that was which accompanied in such a glorious manner those struggles 
the cradle of which is your city-state. Sir, I will come to Massa- 
chusetts. I entreat your kindness to be pleased to charge yourself 
with a written answer to these resolutions, which I feel it is my duty, 
with gratitude and with reverence, to give." 

Early in April, a telegraphic despatch from Mobile, Alabama, 
announced that Kossuth was on his way to Massachuscttd, and expected 
to reach Boston in the course of a week or two. In compliance with 
a resolve of the Legislature, a legislative committee of reception was 
appointed on the 12th of April. It consisted of General Henry Wil- 
son, President of the Senate, as chairman ; of Senators Burlingame^ 
Bussell, Enowlton, Eeyes, Griswold, Bassett and Hazewell, and of 
Messrs. Hopkins of Northampton, Davis of Worcester, Kellogg of 
Pittsfield, Kimball of Boston, Ward of Middleboro', Mansur of 
Fitchburg, Newell of Lawrence, Smith of Chelsea, Cowdry of Stone- 
ham, Nettleton of Chioopee, Hendee of Roxbury, Humphrey of Wey- 
mouth, Barney of Nantucket, Morse of Lowell, and Stebbins of Deer- 
field, members of the House of Representatives. 

A sub-committee, consisting of ^ gon. Anson Burlingame of Cam- 
bridge, General Eliab Ward of Middleboro', and Chas. S. Newell, Esq., 
of Lawrence, were sent to meet Kossuth at New York, where they 
arrived on Thursday, April 22. On Friday they were introduced to 
Kossuth, who had just arrived from Newark, N. J. Mr. Burlingame 
addressed him briefly and happily : 

" Governor Kossuth : We have come to conduct you to Massa- 
chusetts in such manner as shall be most agreeable to yourself. Feel- 
ing that you must be weary with hearing speeches, we refrain from 
the expression of those emotions awakened by the story of your heroic 
life. Wo desire that our intercourse may be as informal as may com- 
port with your dignity and pleasure." 

Kossuth took Mr. Burlingame by the hand, and expressed himself 
highly gratified to place himself under the charge of a committee of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts. He had longed to visit New 
England, and was glad the occasion for doing so had arrived. 

Jn company with the legislative sub-committee and a committee 
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fiKHH New Haven, Eossutli and his suite left New York by the eight 
o'clock morning train for New Haven. He was accompanied by Madame 
Kossuth, by M. and Madame Pulszky, Major Hajnik, Captains Gre- 
schenek and Elalapszka, and by Mr. W. 8. Goggshall, a reporter for 
the New York Tribune, who has attended him during his whole tour 
in the United States. A special car was appropriated to the party. 
Though the time of his departure from New York was not generally 
known, he was greeted with cheers. At Stamford and Bridgeport, 
where the train stopped, Kossuth was warmly cheered by large 
crowds who had gathered about the stations. 

The train reached New Haven about eleven o'clock. A large 
crowd was gathered at the railroad station, awaiting its arrival. 
Kossuth was received by Hon. Aaron N. Skinner, the mayor of the 
city, and by the committee of arrangements. He and his attendants 
entered carriages and were conveyed to the state-house, amid the 
ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, and the shouts of the people. 
An immense multitude of both sexes had assembled at the state* 
house, at the south porch of which Kossuth alighted, and was form- 
aUy welcomed by the mayor, in the following speech : 

MATOR skinner's ADDRESS. 

"Governor Kossuth: In the name of the Common Council, here 
present, and in the name of the citizens represented here by their com- 
mittee, and by this vast assembly, I welcome you and your distin- 
guished compatriots to the city of New Haven, and to the soil of New 
England. 

**0n the very spot where we now stand, a little more than two cen- 
turies ago, was a savage wilderness ; and just two hundred and fourteen 
years ago, the very week past, a vessel sailed into the harbor, with a 
company of brave and Christian men, who, as their very first act, on a 
peaceful Sabbath morning, of which the last Sabbath was the anni- 
versary, met under the spreading branches of a large oak, a short 
distance from this spot, in the public worship of God. You behold 
before you here, as you will elsewhere in New England, the descend- 
ants of that race of men who preferred dvil and religious liberty to all 
else which men commonly hold dear ; who fi)r80ok home and country, 
the hearths, the altars and the graves of their fiithers, for the great 
idea, as one of our poets expresses it, for ' fimlom to worship God.' 

'' Those men, nurtured in the school of liberty, and imbued with 
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the spirit of the oracles of God, knew no other foundation for human 
liberty than that laid in the common education of the people, and the 
pure and enlightening teachings of the Christian religion. They 
accordingly established schools and churches, as the first step towards a 
free and durable republic. One of our orators has said, ^ The village 
church and the village school-house are the monuments which the 
American people have erected to their freedom.' K you cast your 
eyes on either side, you will see that the example of our fathers has 
not been altogether lost upon us their children. On your left hand you 
behold the temples of God ; on your right, the institutions of learning. 
You will see tlie same everywhere in New England ; the church and 
the school-house stand side by side, among the first and most interest- 
ing features of the natural and moral landscape. In these institutions 
oar people have been trained, from the beginning, in a love of liberty, 
a respect for law, and in the reverence and the fear of God. 

"It is precisely because we love liberty, because we respect law, 
because we reverence the Christian religion, that we are deeply inter- 
ested in your father-land. We know that your own Hungary has been 
the great battle-field of nations ; we know that Hungary has been the 
bulwark of Christendom against the Moslem and the Turk ; we know 
that a brave and chivalric race has, for ages, defended your native soil 
We have read the story of that young and heroic queen, who, sur- 
rounded by the armies of the three great powers of Europe, and over- 
whelmed by calamity and misfortune, fled, in the darkest days of her 
adversity, for protection, to the brave and galknt people of your native 
land. She asked for help from your nobles, and she received it. 
When ' the pale and pensive, but imperial queen,' stood before them, 
in deep mourning, the crown of her ancestors upon her brow, her right 
hand leaning on the hilt of the sword of the Austrian kings, and lead- 
ing by her left hand her little daughter, and ^ committed herself and 
her children to their protection,' the youth, the beauty, the calamities of 
the heroic queen, roused to the utmost intensity the chivalric devotion 
of these warlike magnates; and, grasping their swords, and waving 
them over their heads, they shouted, simultaneously, ' Moriamur pro 
rege nostro Maria Theresa,' They made good their words ; they did 
fight and die for their queen, — drove bock her enemies with glory, 
and restored her to her rights and to her throne. 

" Such has ever been the spirit of Hungary, in all the ages of her 
history, — brave gallant and noble, in the defence of the right and the 
trath. Such has she ocmspicuously been in her late contest for 
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national existence and constitutional liberty. We watched with ahnost 
breathless interest the yarioos fortunes in the tide and ebb of battle; 
we rejoiced in your success, we triumphed in your triumphs, and 
our hearts swelled with joy and hope when you drove back your van- 
quished oppressors from your soil. And, finally, what a pang of deep 
and bitter sorrow and despair smote our hearts, when .we found that 
all your valor, your sacrifices, your heroic devotion to your country, 
had been in vain ; and that brave, chivalric, noble Hungary, had fallen 
in disastrous but not inglorious battle ! 

" We deeply sympathized with you and your illustrious compatriots 
in that glorious struggle. We honor your country as a country which 
deserves a better fate ; we honor all those brave spirits who partook of 
that bloody and unequal contest ; we honor those who poured out their 
patriotic blood on the field of battle; we honor those who, for the defence 
of liberty at home, now wander in exile in foreign lands. And we 
especiaUy honor him who was the master-spirit in that fearful con- 
test, — whose eloquence and patriotism inspired his countrymen to put 
aside all selfish considerations, to give up ancient privileges, and to 
grant to the whole people the equal rights of freemen. 

** We bid you again welcome to our city and to our country; we 
fireely offer you its privileges and its protection ; and, if any of your 
number choose to remain with us, we with one accord offer you a home 
and a country, to share equally with ourselves in all its privileges and 
blessings. But. if you ever return to your native land, we hope it may 
be to a land of liberty and peace. And we devoutly pray that the 
great and just God, who holds the destinies of nations in his hand, may 
yet make your country a free country, as happy, as enlightened, and 
great, as it has been brave and heroic. 

"Fellow-citizens, I now introduce to you the illustrious Kossuth.' ' 

Kossuth's speech at new haven. 

Kossuth replied in an extemporaneous speech, of which the reporters 
could not hear the opening, owing to the distance from them at which 
he stood. It was, in substance, that he was embarrassed because he was 
greatly fatigued, and it was diflBcult for him to speak in the open air. 
The following is an imperfect report of the remainder of his remarks : 

* * * ♦ "I unis very anxious to see New England. 
I was very anxious to behold the men who have been reared under her 
institutions, — institutions of freedom and religion, upon which the 
highest happiness of all nations must be founded. I wished to visit 

2 
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yoar state, for I knew it had always been conspicuous for having 
furnished an asylum for all that were oppressed when Europe was not 
free. I knew that New England had always furnished protection and 
an asylum for those who haye been persecuted by the enemies of free- 
dom in Old England. ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

'^ Public instruction here yields its everlasting fruit. You are 
instructed in the principles of the divine revelation, and therefore 
you are a free people ; you are an intelligent people ; you are a Chris- 
tian, a religious people ; a people able in the best manner to govern 
yourselves. From such men I am not surprised to meet with sympathy 
in Now Haven. 

'* Qentlemen, I am soon about to leave the United States. The first 
impressions of which I partook when I came to New Haven's shores 
will go with me across the water. Freemen are generous in their 
affections, and always hopeful. They have a place in their hearts 
for the misfortunes of others. It was not without anxiety that 
I have met them, lest sympathy for an exile should withdraw their 
minds from the subject to which he is alone desirous their attention 
should be called. It is not honors and glory which I hope for myself, 
but a desire to benefit the millions of my down-trodden countrymen, 
which brought me to your shores. The exp ectant millions of Europ e 
i ntrusted to me the duty of laying m y hand on the great hea rt of the 
p eople of the United States ; a nd I wish to carry back the tidings that 
t here is not only a feeling of sympathy for the oppressed, but also a 
bold and g enerous spirit, upon which we can rel y^ so far as your oig i 
institutions and circumstances will permit, if we raise the banner o f 
Li berty, — the ba nner ot civil and religi ous freedom . [Cheers.] 

" Now, gentlemen, being atx)ut to leave the United States, the mil- 
lions which encouraged me by their expressions >Yill soon ask me for 
your answer, and my last impressions will be the answer Mliich I shall 
give them. Now, I have seen a considerable portion of your country's 
territory, and have met a people everywhere great, generous and good. 
No part of the United States will feel offended when I say that I am 
glad that from New England I shall receive my last impression of my 
visit to the United States ; and the answer which I shall carry back 
will express the sympathy of the people of New England impressed as 
Ood's perfections on my heart [Cheers.] 

'^ The chief magistrate of your city, who has been so kind as to 
address mo in the name of the citizens of New Haven, has been pleased 
to assure me that you have felt deep sorrow in hearmg the tidings of 
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poor IIuDgarjr's luisfortunes. Let me say, gentlemen, that I beliero 
diere was uulecit full occaatoti for that sorrow. Despotism founcl in 
Hungary » viciim, ami violated tliosc principles upon wliicli your own 
freedom and happiness rest, and upon ivliich jour forefiithcra built. I 
know that there is one (^lul in lieavcn, the father of all humanity, and 
hoavon is tlierefuru odd. I kuon that there is one sun in the sky, 
nliich gives light to all the world. As there is unity in OotI, ruid 
Diutyin thelight, so 13 therettnity in the principles of freedom. Where- 
over it IS broken, wherever a shadow ia cost upon the sunny rays of tfao 
BUD of lilwrty, thiTo is always danger for free principles everywhere in 
the world. [Orcitt itpplanse.] 

"The chief magistrate of your city has been pleased to bestow a 
word of approbation npon that portion of the people of Hungary who, 
to make their country freo, jeopardized their own freeiloni. They con- 
sented to make ihc people partake an «i\\ial ^hare in their liberty. 
Wby did they do this, gentlemen? They did it bccanso they had 
oooaBion to see and know that liberty was nothing, tmleaa it was pos- 
onsed by many, by nil. They had learned that this only could give 
sicciirity, and cunfor greatness. Each country is intcrest<.'d in the free- 
dom of other nations. Hungary ia crushed ; upon the ruins of Hun- 
gary the principle of opprcaslon, of civil and religions oppression, goes 
OD. From Hungary it spreads over Europe. AfUr having crushed 
Gberty in all tho European nations, afler having succeeded in consoli- 
dating this power, there is danger that it will go on until it reachea 
CTon U> you. The Czar of Russia, in violence to the eternal law of 
Datuti and nature's God, interfered in oar struggle, and declared in 
bis proclamations his intention not only to crush my people, but tho 
spirit of lilicrly throughout tho world, becauao he considered it incon- 
Bbtcot with his rights, whtoh he was not ashamed to call divine. Hun- 
gary was crushed hocause our example was considered dangerous to 
despotism. I asV you if they, even in their boldest imaginations, can 
poeaihly conceive of an example more dangerous than that of the United 
States, with its freedom, proajterity and power. 

"I believe it i.'i 11 most dangerous example to absolutism, So long 
•■ it exists, there is no security for <lea|iota, none ii>r tyranny In the 
eartli. Tlierofore, I say, if my couatrymen were right in their ai 
glcs with Austria, i f it was a strupgle for civil, religious a __, 
I flwty, tho United fetatca wero interested in the res ult.^ If we d 
auoooad in stopping tlic progress of dcapotiam in Earopo, you seolj 
danger Ja brooghl home to you. I ilo not diselnim thai I would h 
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the people of the United States not fear to meet the danger. To meet 
it may require great Bacrifices and great suffering. It is always more 
prudent to prevent danger than to meet it It is more wise to prevent 
that our house should bo fired, than to wait and attempt to quench the 
fire. Upon this have I rested the expectations upon which I came. 
I assure you I go hack to Europe only for the purpose of meeting the 
danger that threatens the freedom of the world. Hungary, by the 
peculiar operations of Divine Providence, may now be the turning point 
of the world's liberty, as it was formerly a barrier and stronghold 
against Islamism. 

" If Hungary is not protected, how is the world to be redeemed? 
If Hungary does not succeed in maintaining its independence and free- 
dom, soon there will be no fi'eedom left throughout all Europe. Free- 
dom and independence have there been driven back by absolutism, and 
crushed for the time, while struggling for the ascendency under the 
high instruction which your glorious example imparts to Europe. If 
the triumph of republicanism shall finally bo secured, I hope in God 
that Europe will not imitate those who have established a dangerous 
centralism, but follow your own example, which is more congenial to 
the freedom and happiness of mankind. This being my conviction, I 
thank God that I have been so happy as to have seen you and the 
workings of your free institutions ; the inspirations of my heart are 
still stronger, and the resolutions of my mind still more bent upon 
restoring my own dear country to its natural rights of freedom and 
independence. When I have seen what a people may become by pos- 
sessing liberty, it is impossible not to long for it. I give you my word, 
in the name of my people, that we consider no sacrifices too great for 
establishing freedom and independence, when we see what glorious 
fruits these yield in the United States. [Enthusiastic cheers.] 

" Wicn I go from the United States, it is not the poor exile whom 
I would have you to remember. He is not worthy of any attention at 
all ; he even declares to you that he does not wish to receive any per- 
sonal attentions ; for I feel, when I meet with your personal kindness, 
that my own country may be forgotten, and it is towards her that I 
would direct your generous sympathies, and all the ideas of your 
minds. I believe the time draws near when my country will need 
them all. 

" The United States are making wonderful progress. Your republi c 
will, it is estimated, soon contain one hundred millions of people. Wh en 
such a republic exists, there will be no place for oppression on the earA. 
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Forsu^a notion vrill look to foreign jwlicies ; such n natio n will b > 
o ooncctai by a tnousand ti«a with tlie atruKglea which are about to t 
mada by those who will fight with all the rcaolutiop oi men lovuj 
freedoro. and truBtipp that God will give Bucccaa to tl ioir cflbrte, tlioug 
attfiering lL mh now to c^p ericDcc triab. for their ultimaK' j;ooJ. 



" When we take the bmioer of freedom o 
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the turning point in the fiitc of Euroye arrives, we aball look for actiy ^ 
■U j pport from the L'uit ed Statea, — for such support as we have a ri^i t | 
t ^ ftlaiin. _>V e^ hop e the United Sutcs roaj be pleased to recognlj W I 
those principle wliicb arc the comm on propcrtjf of all ho ma nity, mi, i 
l )y Ufing common propert j ^ are your own , — t he principle that every 
nation has n rigbt to stand by itself, frame and estabUab its own iM^ 
t oiioDS and government, and that no foreign power hna a right to inte r- 
fere- Th at is the principia for wbJch we contend, and on which wa 
c huin the people of the United States, sbonld inaist . 

" We are approaching a great orisja, and stout hearts will 6ght our 
battJee. We claim a great influence &x>m your country, an inflaenoe 
wluch no oilier power on cArth con exert. Vou ahould exert it on a 
scale corresponding with the extent, resources, power and inHuenco, of 
your great country. [Cheers.] 

" I Ixilievc I shall not bo able to speak to you longer, and that yoa 
must be salisfieil with these few remarks. It rc(]uire3 so much exer- 
tion to speak in tlic open air, and the citizens of Now Jersey and New 
¥ork yestenlay made such demands on me, that I did the work of five 
or tax days in one single day, and I am therefore tired out But I 
knov for and to whoiu I speak, t know that your generous hearts 
will remain true and Eiuthful, and warmly attached to these principleB 
whioh make your glory and happiness, and for which we have been 
struggling, and for which we will oaoe more struggle ; and we look 
with coufiilcnce fur the generoos syinjiathy of the most free and pow- 
erful people on earth, tiod bicaa you forever, and God bless the 
people of the United States ! (Gr«U applause.] 

■' I haw been told that the city of New Haven is one of the brightest 
ud nioxt beautiful spols in tlie United States. Indeed, I find it to be 
•0, and there is a beauty and a joy in being here to-day. There bare, 
been ilormy days recently ; but hero we are met upon a fair day, phys- 
ically as well M morally. It is tlio second spring I have enjoyed ia 
tho United Stales. I know that spring is the mother of and necessary 
for fruits. Let me hope that your bc«rts will always Int warmed bj 
spring weather for those who struggle far liberty ; because then I koinr 
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that mnmer wiD oome, when oat of this spring tbe generoos fruits of 
hnmanhj and libertj will arise. Such is my hope and my oonfidenoe. 
"^ ' ' " ' ' cheering.]"' 




(Loud 

At the coociiisioa of his speech, Kossath was introduced to a num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen, and then visited Yale College, where he 
•pent m few minutes in the Trumbull Gallery, which was shown to 
iuMk by Professor Silliman. Accompanied by the mayor and corpora- 
tioD, he and his suite next {voceeded in a train of carriages to Whit- 
oey?ine. two miles distant from the dty, where there is a manu&cioxj 
of rifles (or the United States gOTemment, owned by Mr. Eli Whitney, 
SOB of the inrentor of the cotton-gin. On arriving there, Kossuth 
was eondncted through the estaUishment by Mr. Whitney, and intro- 
duced to his wife and other ladies. On a narrow wooden hidge 
between the two wings o^ the factory, and connecting them together, 
twenty stand of rifles were piled, surmounted by a banner bearing the 
inscription. *' Material Aid for Hungary.'' These rifles are of beauti- 
fill workmanship, of cast-steel barrels, and worth fifteen dollars each. 
Over this bridge the workmen all passed, ooe by one, and by Mr. 
Whitney were introduced by name to Kossuth. Mr. Whitney then 
addressed Kossutk. and said : 

" Governor Kossnn : I address you in behalf of these friends, 
who cooperate with me in the manufacture of arms. They admire 
your virtues and patriotism, and, sympathizing in your noble cause, 
present to you these rifles. We feel assured, sir. that the present 
acquired reputation of this rifle will not sufier in the hands of your 
brave countrymen, when they shall use them in defence of their fire- 
sides and laws. We trust, sir, that the termination of the approach- 
ing struggle for liberty in Europe will find your country a constitu- 
tional republic, your people united and free." 

Kossuth said, in reply : 

** I most truly thank you for this valuable gifi to the cause of Hun- 
gary. Be pleased to express to these men my most cordial thanks. I 
can give utterance to no higher approbation than when I say that with 
these rifles I will arm the twenty men who will bo by my side in battle 
when the danger is greatest; and I hope your arms will lose nothing in 
their hands. There is a historical recollection about the name of 
Whitney, connected with the development of (mo of the chief elements 
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of human happiness and prosperity on this continent. . It is curious 
that, while on one side the name of Whitney is associated with the 
cotton-gin, the name of the second Whitney is connected with the 
instruments to defend this source of wealth and material prosperity, 
and the still greater blessing of liberty. Accept my thanks, then, and 
tell those gentlemen who are coUaborateurs with you, that, in placing 
these arms in the hands of those nearest to me in the struggle for Hun- 
gary, it will furnish them with an additional motive for valor, that they 
may not prove unworthy of such arms, made and bestowed by free and 
generous men. Accept my thanks, and God bless you! " 

The workmen then cheered loudly, and Kossuth and suite and 
party returned to the New Haven Hotel, where he partook of a private 
collation. Before leaving the hotel, he was waited upon by a deputa- 
tion from a German society, and presented with a purse containing 
twenty-five dollars. The chairman of the deputation, Mr. Leopold 
Waterman, in presenting the purse, addressed Kossuth in German, of 
which this is a translation : 

" Governor Kossuth : The German Lodge No. 14, 0. S. D. R, 
whose aim it is to inspire the heart of each of its members with the 
sense and the principles of true freedom, has taken the most lively 
interest in the last struggle of your father-land for independence. 

"Tour victories have gladdened, your defeats have grieved, our 
souls ; and with deep and painful sorrow we have seen how all efforts 
and sacrifices of your heroic people could not obtain the desired lib- 
erty. 

" You, Governor Kossuth, are the star which illuminates and cheers 
the night of oppressed humanity; and, as long 'as we yet find such 
men on the side of right and justice, remains our fiuth in the wisdom 
of an eternal Providence unshaken, and our hope for a final victory 
unchangeable. 

" Begging of you kindly to accept our small donation, and to dispose 
of it to the best of your own judgment, we pray the Almighty Ruler 
of destiny to grant you a long and happy life, as a blessing for all 
mankind." 

KOSSUTH'S reply. 

" Gentlemen : I thank you most cordially fbr your sympathy and 
your aid to a just cause. You are right not to despair ; and, as long 
as there is a kind Providence, so long there is hope for the oppressed 
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nations. It was perhaps for the best that tho last reyolution was not 
Buocessfiil, as a victory thus early obtained might not haye the desired 
&vorable results. I wish you would take occasion to read the report 
of my remarks before the German society at New York, in which I 
expressed my opinion with regard to the affidrs of Europe. 

'^ Many good and brave men fell in the late struggle ; and I regret 
that still more blood must be shed, before liberty in Europe will tri- 
umph. As for my part, please tell your brethren that, as long as the 
Almighty spares my life, I shall not oease to work also for the freedom 
of your old father-land, for the liberty of Hungary is intimately con- 
nected with the liberty of Germany, and of all Europe. 

'^ Farewell ! Gentlemen, I again thank you most heartily." 

Just before leaving New Haven, Mr. Charles Buckholdt, in behalf 
of the German Democratic Association, presented Kossuth with thirty 
dollars, accompanying it with a few remarks, to which Kossuth made 
an appropriate reply, thanking them for this token of regard. 

The gentlemen who had charge of the Kossuth fiind also gave him 
one hundred and thirty-six dollars, the proceeds of several lectures 
which had been delivered in New Haven for the benefit of the Hun- 
garian cause. 

Kossuth left New Haven at three p. m., on his way to Springfield, 
Mass. His progress through Connecticut was one continual triumph. 
At every railroad station the people were gathered in multitudes to 
cheer him, as he passed along. At Meriden he addressed them briefly, 
and was presented with a small sum of money. At Hartford there 
was a very large and enthusiastic assemblage, to whom Kossuth made 
a short speech, which was answered by many cheers. 

A strange and interesting adventure befell Kossuth at Hartford. 
To make it intelligible, it will be necessary first to relate an event 
which occurred two or three years ago. 

When Kossuth and companions in exile were at Widdin, Bulgaria, 
in September, 1849, a Turkish oflScer of rank was sent to them by 
the Grand Vizier, fit)m Constantinople, to inform them that a majority 
of the Divan had decided to surrender the refugees, and that the only 
means for them to preserve their lives was to renounce Christianity and 
embrace Moslemism. Kossuth's heroic answer is well known ; but, 
feeling that it was the duty of the patriot to make every honorable 
eflEbrt to preserve his life, he determined to write to Lord Palmerston a 
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letter, explaining to luib tbe danger? by nfaich himself and associftti^ J 
were saiTOUD<lcd. 

Capt. Ilenningsen, of the English army, who had left England to "' 
tid in the lluiigiuiim struggle, had joined Kossuth at WiJdin. Witb 
him Kossuth consulu-d aa to the manner of sending the important let- 
ter to PalmerstoQ. Ho aoid he was too poor to hire a courier, and 
the letter must reach England in ten days. 

In Kossuth's room, during tliis consultation, ao Englishman htid 
been sitting, vrho liod come to Widdin to see the Uungurian refugees. 
Be was gntve-looking and silent. He eat for hoore with his umbrella 
under his arm, biting bis finger-nails, without speaking, and seldwo 
paying any attention whatever to what was passing around him- 

Whea Kossuth asked llenningEcn how he should despatch tho letter 
to Falmerston, aFlcr a moment's reflection, Henningsen said, "This 
man will take it," pointing to his silent countryman. 

"Ko," answered Kossuth, " I haTC no claims on him." 

" But I have, as an Englishman," returned Ilenningsen : and, step- 
ping up to hia countryman, he tapped him on the shoulder. The 
trarellcr looked up deliberately, and said, 

"Well, Birf 

Ilenningsen informed him of Kossuth's wish to send an important 
letter to England ; and when he understood the nature of its oonteats, i 
he in(|uired, abruptly, 

"Where is tho letter r' 

Eleiinitigsen handed it to him. He rose from his seat, said loconic- 
^Hj "Oood-by, eir," and was gone. 

day's journey of tho Englishman (rom Widdin brought 
ack to the very spot from whence he started ! He then saw that 
LS suspected, and that there wns treachery in the drivers. He at 
6 demanded, in the name of thi^ English government, and as an 
English officer, proper protection and uninterrupted passage. He then 
started again ; and, after varioaa romantic incidents, was enabled to 
deliver the letter Ui person to Falmerston within the spccifie^l time of ten 
days from tlic hour that he received it- I^Umerston's reply wns that the 
Sultan should be supported by the entire Bridsh fleet, if necessary, in 
oue he gave unconditional protection to Kossuth and his compatriola, 
— a dcclaretion wliidi undoubtedly had great weight in inducing the 
S^lan to pcntist So his refusal to deliver np the fugitives. 

i name of tliia prompt and generous En glishman was Ro gfit 
e was fbniierly an officer in the British army, and for 
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seyeral years was stationed in the East Indies. Bat the monotony of 
the regular service did not suit his active temperament, and he resigned 
his commission and returned to London. The Hungarian revoluti on 
was then at its height, and the sympathy of Mr. Casement enlisted in 
be half of those strugglii>g for liharty. Hft rep air ed to join the Hun - 
garian army as a volunteer, ^ 

At this time a large public meeting was held in London, at which 
Lord Dudley Stuart presided. An address of sympathy with Kossuth 
and his army was voted, and promises were made of valuable aid. 

Mr. Casement volunteered to dehver to Kossuth in person a copy 
of the address and the assurance of aid, which were tendered by the 
meeting and from other quarters. After many thrilling incidents and 
narrow escapes, he succeeded in getting into Hungary, but not until 
treachery had done its work, and the army of Hungary was broken up 
and its heroic leader was in exile. Mr. Casement followed Kossuth to 
the frontier ; and at Widdin, in Bulgaria, he presented the address to 
the Hungarian governor. Kossuth and his companions were much 
cheered by these expressions of sympathy from London, though unfor- 
tunately it was too late for the promised aid. It was thus that Mr. 
Casement happened to be at Widdin at a juncture so important for 
Kossuth. 

Kossuth neither saw nor heard anything further of Mr. Casement, 
until he reached Hartford, on his way to Springfield. But, just as he 
was leaving that city, after addressing the people at the railroad station, 
a man stepped up to the window of the car in which he sat, and handed 
him a book. In the hurry and confusion of departure, Kossuth was 
unable to take much notice of either the book or its giver. But when 
the train was in motion he examined the book, which proved to be a 
copy of Brace's Hungary in 1851. It contained the following brief 
note: 

" This is from the person who carried your letter firom Widdin to 
Palmerston in ten days. Casement." 

Kossuth was much affected at finding this note, and expressed deep 
r^ret that he had not at least shaken the man's hand and thanked 
him. He said he was highly indebted to him, and hoped to meet him 
igaui, that he might personally express his gratitude. 
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KOSSUTH IN SPRINGFIELD. 

Kossuth's reception at Springfield was a very cordial one. Soon . 
after his arrival in America, the selectmen of the town sent him the 
following letter of welcome and invitation : 
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Town Officers' Office, Town Hall, 
Springfield, Mass,, Dec, 10, 1851. 
To Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary. 

Sir : The inhabitants of Springfield unite with their countrymen 
universally in welcoming you to America. They recognize in you an 
apostle, and, in some, a highly honorable sense, a martyr of liberty. 
They desire through you to evince their sympathy in the great cause 
of civil and religious freedom, throughout the world. 

In their behalf, and acting officially for them, we invite you to visit 
Springfield, and to partake of hospitalities which will be extended to 
you with most free and enthusiastic hearts. 

We have witnessed with deep emotions the recent struggles for lib- 
erty in Europe, and especially the matchless energy with which 
Hungary, by her glorious efforts, has attracted to herself the gaze and 
admiration of the world. We watched the progress of yourself and 
your noble band of co-patriots, in successive and successful battles for 
freedom, with an animated hope that Hungary was in very deed 
about to place herself, an independent republic, amongst the nations 
of Europe ; and we deplored, as wo still deplore^ the interference of 
th at power which crushed her efforts, and quenched, for a time, the 
li ghts of liberty, o f honor, and of right. " * 

The past we regard as but the first scene of the drama. It cannot 
be that the people of Europe will not continue to claim, as rightfully 
theirs, freedom and fr-ee institutions. The progress of intelligence, of 
the means of education, and of religion, renders it certain that the 
result is not &r distant, and that all bondage is destined soon to cease. 

We rejoice in this hope, this belief, this blessed assurance. And 
hence we desire personally to sympathize with all who are animated 
Widi the same impulses. 

We desire to see amongst us one who has shared so largely as your- 
self in the opening scenes of the glorious future. We desire to behold 
in you the symbol of European liberty. 
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Come, then, amongst us, and see what liberty has here accomplished| 
that you may yet more earnestly impress the lesson, what well-regn- 
kted Uborty may and wiU accomplish everywhere. 

Accept this invitation, and receive the greetings of a people who will 
rejoice to welcome you, and to bid yoa and your noble Hungarians 
God speed in the march of liberty. 

With the highest respect, your obedient servants, 

William B. Calhoun, ^ Selectmen 

EUPHALBT TrASK, > of 

Theodore Stebbins, ] Springfield, 

To this letter Kossuth returned the following reply : 

Newark, K /., April 21, 1852. 
William B. Calhoun, Esq., Euphalet Trask, Esq., Theodore 

Stebbins, Esq. 

Gentlemen : It was immediately after my arrival in the United 
States that I was honored by an invitation of the citizens of Spring- 
field to your hospitable city. I was very sorry that, at the time, I was 
unable to accept the invitation; but now, on my way to the capital of 
Massachusetts, I will be happy to return my heartfelt thanks to the 
inhabitants of the city which was the first to urge upon the govern- 
ment to invite me to the hospitable shores of America. You were 
among the first bidding me the welcome which has lately been 
extended to me by your Legislature ; it is therefore doubly agreeable 
to me that the arrangements of the Massachusetts committee, on 
whose hands I am, allow me to remain for a short time amongst the 
people of Springfield. 

I start Friday, at eight o'clock, from New York, and arrive in the 
evening at Springfield, where I remain tiU Saturday noon. 

With sincere respect, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

L. Kossuth. 

The announcement that he was to arrive in the afternoon train 
firom New Haven began, an hour before the arrival of the train, to 
attract a crowd of men and women, which gradually swelled, until one 
side of the immense new depot was literally crammed with eager 
expectants. Outside the depot, the crowd extended to the Massasoit 
House on all sides, and the house itself was full. All the windows and 
balconies of the buildings around were filled with ladies. Never did 
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Springfield witness so large a crowd, or so excited a one, on any simi- 
lar occasion. There could not have been less than fiye thonsand 
persons on the ground. 

At a quarter before six the train arriyed. When Kossuth made 
his appearance, such a shout arose as such a crowd could only make. 
Cheer followed cheer, as a posse of constables cleared the way for him 
among the crowd. The progress was slow, and the path was fairly 
fought to the door of the Massasoit, and even through the halls into 
the parlor. Once inside, the crowd he there met started the cheers 
again; and, politely bowing to either side, he won his way to a private 
room. 

By this time the crowd outside began to grow wild with excitement, 
and, as it was understood that he would show himself, and make a brief 
address, from the north-eastern balcony of the Massasoit House, the 
multitude shifted ground into Main-street, and, with upturned &ce3 and 
boisterous voices, called upon the Magyar to come forth. In the 
mean time, the crowd was swelling, and every available place becoming 
occupied. At last, Kossuth made his way to the balcony, and, on 
showing himself, was received with tumultuous and persistent cheers, 
that would not relent until he had proceeded several sentences in a 
brief and pleasant speech. 

It was a well-worded, hearty greeting to the multitude that had 
gathered to meet him, and was received with much applause. He 
made a happy allusion to the National Armory at Springfield, spoke 
of the encouragement which the sympathy of the people gave him, 
and said that, although the atmosphere was harsh and cold, the hearts 
before him were warm. He added, with a naiveti that brought out 
hearty cheers, that he had recently been in a part of the country 
where the atmosphere was warm, but where the hearts were not quite 
80 warm. He concluded with the invocation of a blessing upon the 
assembly, and retired. 

On retiring to his room, several individuals were introduced, and 
among them a venerable Revolutionary soldier, Mr. Edwards. 

It was widely understood that Kossuth would deliver an address to 
the citizens in the North Church, at eight o'clock in the evening. In 
&ct, a notice was posted to that efiect in the streets. His fi&tigue was 
such, however, that he felt unable to perform the task, and the 
arrangements were overruled. In the evening, the selectmen had a 
meeting, and a conference with the conmiittee of Dr. Osgood's church, 
when it was determined that the formal reoeptioQ of Kossuth, in 

8 
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behalf of the citj, should take place at that church, at nine o'clock, on 
Saturday morning, April 24. 

During the evening, Kossuth received several visiters from this and 
acyoining towns. Among them were George Merriam, of Springfield, 
and his fiunilj, from three of whom he received a check for fifty dol- 
lars each, as a contribution to the fund of '^ material aid." 

On handing the Massasoit House Register to Kossuth, for his 
autograph, he wrote '^L. Kossuth and Lady," and then, for a 
moment considering what place he should write as his residence, said, 
" I have no home," and accordingly wrote " Nowhere." The mem- 
bers of his suite then wrote their names, as follows : P. Hajnik, Home- 
less ; Captain Greorge Grechenek, do. ; Captain Kalapsza, do. ; Therese 
Pulszky, do. ; Francis Pulszky, do. ; and Stewart W. T. Coggshall. 

An hour before nine o'clock, on Saturday morning, the tide of 
human feeling and human footsteps began to set in the direction of the 
church, in anticipation of the reception which was there to be given to 
Kossuth, in behalf of the citizens of Springfield For a half-hour or 
more the crowd was kept at bay, ladies only being admitted ; but, at 
last, the force stationed at the door was overcome by the pressure, and 
the edifice was carried by storm. Every seat and standing-place in 
the church was occupied, and for full three-quarters of an hour the 
multitude waited for the advent of the subject of their interest. The 
delay was caused by the fact that Kossuth had not been informed that 
ho w as to speak at so early an hour, and when he was called for he 
was unprepared. 

He entered the church at a quarter before ten, accompanied by the 
selectmen and members of the state committee, and was received 
with such demonstration of applause as became the house that received 
him. On reaching the table, in front of the desk, Hon. William B. 
Calhoun welcomed him to the city, with a brief, cordial and eloquent 
speech: 

MR. CALHOUN'S SPEECH. 

" Governor Kossuth : You will not doubt, from the scene which 
you witnessed yesterday on your arrival, and from the one which you 
witness this morning, that the hearts of our citizens are with you. 
As their organ, I bid you welcome to this valley of the Connecticut 

" We greet you, sir : we recognize in you a man, entering with an 
earnest and animated spirit into all those great purposes by which 
Bjmpatby with humanity is exhibited. We recognize in you a dis* 
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tmguished tnan ; for history is already recording the brilliant deeds 
wrought by you, and connected with your name in Europe. Wo 
recognize in you, more than all, a representative of the great prin- 
ciple of liberty. This endears you peculiarly to us. We have long 
been in the enjoyment of this priceless blessing. And we greet with 
gladness of heart one who is seeking for himself, and to impart to 
others, the same rich blessing. 

" You are now, sir, for the first time in your life, on the soil of 
New England, — the soil of Massachusetts, — Old Massachusetts, a 
soil from the beginning consecrated to freedom, and from which free- 
dom can never be eradicated. We have no desire to be the monop- 
olists of this vast boon. And we rejoice to have you among us, that 
you may see with your own eyes what liberty has done for us. We 
wish you to see the operation of it here, and in the various other 
municipalities through which you will have occasion to pass. We 
wish you to see it in our various religious, educational, civil, philan-* 
thropic, and social institutions. Everywhere around us we wish you 
to behold it. Our institutions all stand upon the basis of freedom ; 
and our wonder is, how the institutions of any people can stand on 
any other basis. We have a perfect faith that the time is approach- 
ing when they will stand on no other basis. 

'' But, sir, it is no part of my province to speculate or to offer an 
qpinion concerning the existing condition or prospects of liberty in the 
Old World. I will not stand between the sound of your voice and 
the expectant ears of the throng before me. We all wish to hear, 
firom your own lips, something of the state of Europe, and of the 
cause to which you are devoted. We have come up here to render a 
respectful homage to that cause, and to you, its advocate. Again I 
bid you welcome, now and at all times, to our homes and our hearts." 

The hearty cheers which followed this welcome showed that the 
speaker had touched a sympathetic chord. As Kossuth essayed to 
reply, loud cries arose fix)m all parts of the house, — " To the pulpit ! " 
" the pulpit ! " " the pulpit ! " Kossuth bowed, with a pleasant smile, 
and ascended the steps. After alluding to the embarrassment which 
he felt on finding himself in a place consecrated to religion, he pro- 
ceeded to speak, in substance, as follows : 

Kossuth's speech in sprinqfield. 

" Gbntleuen : Here I am, at last, in Massachusetts, — that old 
commonwealth, bright with the glory of former days, as well as with 
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present prosperity, — and let me add, bright with the glory of refut- 
ing the sad, but oft-times true, reproach of humanity, that proeperitj 
hutlens the heart of men, and makes them less susceptible to foreign 
distress. 

'^ I thank yon for your noble and spontaneous sympathy. There is 
a character of true Christian brotherly love in this your sympathy, 
and there is also political importance in it Honor to all to whom 
honor is due, and happy the land where many can claim the right of 
competition to be among the first in patriotism. But no portion of 
this great republic can feel offended when, taking the platform of 
impartial history, I ask where is the man entitled to bear a prouder 
brow than the Massachusetts man, when the freedom and glory of the 
United States are spoken of? And therefore, I say, there is a politi- 
cal importance in the bright ray of sympathy you cast upon me. 
Massachusetts must have its weight in the policy of the United States ; 
and it is the public spirit of the citizens of Massachusetts, and not any 
accidental fiivors of nature's whims, which makes Massachusetts what 
it is. 

** But, as Divine Providence may call me yet to benefit my down- 
trodden country, not only with my sword, but also with the gleanings 
of my experience, I thank you particularly for the joyful instruction, 
which New England is about to impart to mo, that national pros- 
perity docs not harden a nation's heart, if that prosperity be founded 
upon institutions and intellect connected with morality. To know a 
people's character, we must see it at its homes, and look chiefly to the 
humbler abodes, where that portion of the people dwells which makes 
the broad basis of the national prosperity. One of my companions 
stopped here in New England, in the house of a working-man, who 
labors here at the wages of two dollars a day ; and he found in the 
modest, but neat and comfortable house, besides the Bible and news- 
papers, a translation of some Roman classics, Bentham's writings, and 
a History of the United States. 

" Now, gentlemen, where the working-men draw spiritual life from 
divine revelation by private judgment, and converse daily with 
Roman classics, those ever-fresh sources of generous sentiments, and 
are &miliar with Bentham's analysis of deep philosophical utilitarian- 
ism, and draw daily inspiration of patriotism out of their country's 
history, there I easily can understand how the heart of men remains 
generous in common national prosperity, and wraps itself not up in the 
selfishness of nndeserved happiness. 
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" Wiih yoQ, citiicii!) of Massachiisotta, the love of Uberty is moro 
thnn afflection,— it is a priacipio rooted in the very Boil with tbc recol- 
Itati ons of a glorious Lislory, but witli recollections not lulling in idle 
e upon tho put, but warmiog your ttciu-t with tlic nspimtioiu 
pving it to be true, that it Ja do snuller virtue to devolop and to 
nre tiian to get, and not less meritorious to secure freedom by 
^ROring worlby of boing free, than to acquire freedom. 

" Let mo hai] jou uith cordial congratulation, bravo and intelligent 
(pie of Kil3s.4acUusctt8, on the verj frontier of your prosperous and 
lOtable commonwealth. Let me praise my good luck tliat the 
^tby of the Ncvr England States will be the final impregsion upon 
^tcBTt, which I take with me when I leave America, to net tlie part 
wliich Di\-inc Providence calls me to act. That impression will 
etrcngtben my noble resolution in oppressed Euroiie, because you, 
citizens of New Dngland, give me one mighty security more that the 
people of the United States will not blindly rely upon authorities, but 
judge by its own enlightened intellect, and then, letting pass the 
tliongbts of its conviction through the warm tide of its heart, will 
uaert with the energy of love what it comlderittely conceives. 

" It was a beautiful word of a, distinguished son of Massachusetts 
(Mr. Webster], which I like to repeat, that every nation has precisely 
the sam e intcreat in inte rnational law that a private i ndividual has in 
the laws of bis countr y ; and your enlightened intclJect is aware that 
if the United Slates remain silently looking on when the despotic 
powers arbitraril y alter, modify an d interpol ate, those internation al 
lawg, then tbe United States have ccuscd to bold ihe position of a 
power on carthj because, the common law of all the grent family of 
nations being thus decided without your vote, you are citlier not taken 
C o be a lawfully independent nation, or you arc considered so went 
and powcrleas na not to dare yet to claim tlie positi on of Iwing of 
l awful aig;. 

" And. indeed, there ar« many incidents out of which it is very 
oridcnt tlint cither you acknowledge yourself not to be entitled to the 
position of a jxjwcr on earth daring to assert iu principles anywhere, 
gr that the alisolutistJcal powers arc only too much incbnednot to ood- 
Bider y«u a power on earth. Look at tho instructions of your navy, 
in (Iw llcditcrmnciui Sua, recently published, forbidding American 
__aAeaCT even to speak, in oonyorsation, of poUlics in Europe. Look at 
I oorrespondenecs of your commandei's and consuls, fiightened to 
r rwy sool that an exile on board an American ship is cheered 
3» 
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by the people of Italy and France, and charging him^ for the immenso 
crime of having met sympathy, that he is possessed of a devil, and 
compromises the flag of America. Look at the often-expressed 
astonishment of European writers and European statesmen, even of 
such as Lord Brougham, that Americans, when in Europe, seldom 
dare be republicans. Look how French Napoleonish papers firown 
indignantly at the idea that the Congress of the United States dare d 
t o honor my humble self, d eclaring these honors to be not only offens- 
ive to Austria, but to all the European powers. Look how they 
dared sneeringly declare it to.be a presumptuous arrogance, — nay, 
almost an insult, — that an Ameri can minister, true to his own and to 
h is country's fundamental p rinciples, dared to pronounce his judgment 
a tout the pernicious poJicy which some ii^uropean powers pursue. 
Look how even such a small power as Greece, so highly indebted to 
the people of America, but depending upon Russia, and turning obe- 
dient, moon-like, around the Czar, — look how even Greece treats your 
consul, as no consul was yet treated the government of whom is con- 
sidered a power on earth. 

" I know very well that there are men who, about the weightless 
position of America in Europe, feign to be consoled by the idea that 
t here is a European and there is also an American field of policy ; and 
i f America has no weight in Europe, Europe has no weight in America. 
But that is entirely false. Has Russia no territory on the American 
continent ? Are the Canadas not British ? Has France — has Spain 
— no possessions ; and are they all not only claiming, but also exert- 
ing power and influence beyond their possessions in America? And, 
besides, the truth is not to be mistaken, that, connected, as vou are, 
by a thousand moral, social and commercial ties, with Europe, it is ju st 
as absurd to believe that it may be defin ed by dcyees of latitude and 
lon gitude where Jiiuropean policy terminates and American begins, a s 
i t would be to define geographically the limits of your commercial and 
social intere sts. 

"I take it for an axiom, that there exist interests common to every 
nation, comprised within the boundaries of the same civilization. I 
take it equally for certain, that among these common interests none 
is of higher importance than the principles of international law. 

''I say that, if the absolutistical powers are permitted to dispense 
with that law arbitrarily, they encroach upon your own most vital 
interests. 

'' And, to look indiflferently at these encroachments is so much as a 
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spontaneons abdication of the position of a power on earth. And that 
position abandoned, is independence abandoned. - « - 

" The principle of n eutrality does not involve the prindfJe of indif- 
feren tism to the violation Of tne lavs of nations, which are a common 
property to all nations! Indi&rence to these violations is rather con- 
trary to the principle of nentraUty; as, indeed, it is afallac^ to 
believe that yon are neutral. If we once more raise the republican 
banner of resistance against the oppression by the Austrian dynasty, 
that perjurious dynasty may arm vessels in your country, and embark 
volunteers upon them. Perhaps even they may find some foreign 
diplomatic influence has grown too strong in republican America ; for 
Russian 'divine right' has not only advocates, but votaries, in 
republican America. They may find men who would fight for them 
by profession, having found men who are lying for them by profession, 
which, in any case, is less honorable, even in the service of despotism, 
than to fight. Yes, the Emperor of Austria, as of Russia, or even the 
inglorious usurper of France, may arm here vessels, enlist volunteers, 
and carry on commerce in arms and ammunition, to murder nations 
with, and they will be protected by all the maritime power of the 
United States ; but, if I would arm here vessels and enlist volunteers 
for the deliverance of my people from oppression, your laws would 
send me to prison for ten years ; and if I buy your arms in Spring- 
field, and buy ammunition, your fleet in the Mediterranean will not 
protect this my commerce. Is that neutrality ? No ! Indifierenco 
for the principles of international law has led you logically into the 
necessity of granting protection to the oppressors, and refusing even 
the right of commercial intercourse to the oppressed. And, were it 
not so, neutrality, as a constant rule, is impossible to a great power. 
Neutrality, as a lasting principle, is an evidence of weakness, and is 
rather dictated by the rivalry of other powers, — as in Belgium and 
Switzerland, — than by own choice ; and neutrality, as a permanent 
principle, is as much as the abandonment of the position to be a power 
on earth. Neutrality, to a great power, is always a matter of policy 
resulting fi*om the nature of a particular cause ; but to take neutrality 
for a lasting principle is as much as to declare that we claim not the 
position of an independent power on earth; because, to permit other 
powers to regulate the condition of the outward world, is as much as 
to grant a charter to those powers to regulate the foreign affidrs of the 
indifferent power arbitrarily. I believe, gentlemen, that, with citizens 
of MassachosettSi there can be no difference of opinion about these 
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views ; and thus the soccees or the fidloxe of my humble endeavon 
is reduced to the question, 'Are the measures which I respectfully 
ask contrary to the principles and interests of the United States, or 
not?'" 

From this point Kossuth proceeded to argue this question. He 
spoke of his wishes, of the position of Hungary, upon the neutrality 
laws ; and declared his position was what the democratic party had 
adopted before he came to America, what Mr. Cass had proposed to 
Congress, what Mr. Fillmore declared in his message, and what Mr. 
Webster defended. He explained his position in reference to material 
aid. He asked means now, only that the Hungarians might get control 
of the resources of their country. He did not ask it to revoluticmiie 
Europe. Revolutions could not be made by force, — they must spring 
from necessity; and when there was necessity, and the spirit of 
liberty, the revolution must happen. He argued that the people of 
Europe were much better prepared for revolution now than in 1848, 
and the despots were not so well prepared. If Louis Napoleon held 
his place, and a foreign war were made by France, it must be a Euro- 
pean war, and then the friends of hberty might have a good chance. 
If Louis Napoleon did not maintain himself, there would again be a 
chance for the oppressed. He spoke against the doctrine that the 
people of Europe were not prepared for republican government. In 
the revolution of 1848 they failed, because they sought after some- 
thing besides a republic. They supported centralization, and central- 
ization was fatal to liberty. Centralization was only not dangerous in 
the hands of men like Washington ; and Washingtons were not so 
thickly strewn, now-a-days. 

In conclusion, KossuUi said he had been told that the people of 
Massachusetts were cold. God grant that he might always be among 
such cold people as he had found in Massachusetts ! The people were 
too wise, too prudent, too intelligent, to act upon sudden excitement 
They Uked to consider. Then how happy must he be to meet in 
Massachusetts such warm hearts, because it was from calm reflection, 
because the people of New England had always been known for their 
attachment to principle. Sudden excitement passed away ; the tear 
of passion dried up ; but principles were eternal. Some people might 
finrget him, but he knew the people of Massachusetts would never 
finrget his cause. 
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While Kossuth was speaking he was frequentlj applauded with 
enthusiasm ; and when he concluded, six cheers were given. 

KOSSCTn'S VISIT TO THE ARMORY. 

At the conclusion of the speech, Kossuth descended from the pulpit, 
and, while the audience paused, passed out of the house, amid hearty 
cheers, in company with his entertainers and members of the state 
committee, and took a carriage to visit the United States Armory, on 
the hill. The National Horse Guards acted as escort. The streets 
were filled with people who had not been able to get into the church, 
and, when joined by the immense concourse that poured out of the 
edifice, presented a splendid spectacle of popular enthusiasm. 
Through this crowd, and partly accompanied by it, the Magyar and 
his cortege moved oflF for the place they were to visit. 

The Guards led the way up State-street, turned the comer at the 
extreme of the Armory grounds, and stopped at the shop where the 
musket-stocks are manufactured. Here Kossuth met, and by Mr. 
Calhoim was introduced to. Col. Ripley, the Superintendent of the 
Armory, who took his arm, and conducted him through the whole 
establishment, pointing out to him the entire process of manufiicture. 
Kossuth was particularly delighted with the machinery for the manu- 
&cture of stocks, and witnessed the manufacture of a stock from the 
rough block to the finished article. To the workmen he addressed 
frequent questions, and always thanked them, and gave them a cordial 
shake of the hand, in return for their answers. Kossuth apprehended 
the principles of the machinery exhibited to him with great facility, 
and was greatly interested in all he saw. 

From the shops the company proceeded to the Arsenal, and went 
through that inmiense building, viewing the arms there stored, to the 
extent of hundreds of thousands. While looking at them, Kossuth 
exclaimed, '' If I only had these arms in Hungary, and the enthusi- 
asm of the people of Springfield to back them, I should have no fears 
for Hungarian independence." 

Kossuth was then conducted to the top of the tower, and shown the 
dty of Springfield. Afterwards, he examined a model, manu&ctured 
at the Armory, exhibiting the principle of Foucault's discovery, 
demonstrating the rotation of the earth upon its axis. In this he was 
much interested, and received its explanation with many thanks. 

A large number of ladies were congregated at the Arsenal, and 
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waved their handkerchiefi and flags with much enthusiasm. The 
guest and his friends at last reentered their carriages, and proceeded 
down State street and up Main, to the Massasoit House, from which, 
after a hasty lunch, and the reception of several visiters, Kossuth and 
suite proceeded to the Northampton cars, and soon left Springfield 
behind him. 

The Springfield Republican, a whig paper, not over partial to Kos- 
suth, says of his visit : '^ Never, probably, has Kossuth received, in 
a city of this size, an ovation so cordial, so hearty, and at the same 
time so spontaneous, as that which ho received here on Saturday. 
The impression he has left upon our citizens is a good one, and he 
certainly cannot be insensible to the honor Springfield has shown 
him." 



KOSSUTH AT NORTHAMPTON. 

On Saturday afternoon, April 24, Kossuth was met at Springfield 
by Erastus Hopkins, of the Massachusetts state committee, and with 
his suite and the members of the sub-committee was conducted in a 
special car to the beautiful town of Northampton. 

The train in which Kossuth left Springfield was a special one, 
and performed the passage through, without stops, in thirty-eight 
minutes. On the arrival of the train at Ghicopee, a large crowd had 
assembled, who greeted the flying cars with hearty cheers; and 
another crowd and another shower of cheers hailed them at Holyoke. 

Kossuth reached Northampton at three o'clock, and before leaving 
the cars was introduced to the selectmen by Mr. Hopkins. 

He was addressed in a few words of welcome by John W. Wilson, 
Esq., chairman of the selectmen, in which he took occasion to remark 
that in Kossuth they recognized the embodiment of the principle of 
liberty, and the great leader of the oppressed in the cause of freedom. 

Kossuth replied briefly, thanking him for his kind welcome, and 
saying, if there was anything embodied in him, it was misfortune ; and 
the sympathy of his fellow-men was therefore deeply grateful to him. 

Kossuth was then conducted to the front of the depot, where the 
Northampton Artillery and the Amherst Artillery, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Haws, and the Torrent Engine Company, No. 1, 
were drawn up to receive him, the military presenting arms. On his 
appearance, the Magyar was greeted by the shouts of at least three 
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ii people, vrhose hoiros were mingWd with the sound of martial 
music, and tlie thunder of artillery from the liuigLls above the towD. 
KosBUth and bis suite and the committees then entered carriages, and, 
eeoortcd by the military and firemen, the procession moved to the 
residence of Erutua Hopkins, on King-strcot, where Eossuth 
remained a few moments, in onlvr to gain n little repose ; after whioh 
the procession was again formed, and procct>dod to the First Congre- 
gational Chnrab, on Main-street, which nas reached ut kalf-i>ast three 
o'clock. Here a dense audience was assembled, comprising many 
ladies, who received the illustrious Magyar with shouts uf wulcomo. 

Kossuth gracefully bowed a response, and took a seal in front of 
the pulpit. The audience was composed in great port of Ilnngaria 
bondholders. The following extract from the call for the moetiog ■ 
cxpUiiis the terms on which they were admitted : 

"Tite Ilungiirian leader and the world-renowned orator will visil 
Northampton on Saturday evening, April iMth, and will address tbo 
Hungarian bondholders and citiseos at the First Church, at eight 
o'clock, p. tt. Doors open for the admission uf bondholders at two 
o'clock, Olid for the public generally after the entrance of Governor 
KoBSuth. AH those who sytnpatlusa with the oppressed, and hope for 
the day when Ubcrty shall triompb »od Hungary be free, are invited 
to invest in tiiis glorious fund." 

Among the purchasers of Ilungaj-ian bonds were Otto and Jensy 
lind (iotdflchmidi, Judge Dewey, and immy of the Professors of 
Amherst CoUogt?. Upon the platform were Hon. Lewis Strong and 
Jodj^c Dewey. Tlio meeting was opened by a brief address from Mr. 
Hopkins, in which he introduced Kossutbtotbe Hon. Chaunccy Clark, 
ohainuan of the committee of arrangements. Mr. Clark then wel- 
comed the Ma;0ar in behalf of hia fi>llaw-ciUzena to Noilhamptou, in 
ft speech of niiLfkod ability, strongly sympathizing with the great 
leader in his elTorta to liberate his Eithcr-hind. 

Kossuth, iu reply, spoke about half an hour. Ho commenced with 
allonons to the huttorical associations of the town, to its natural 
bcftuty, and to it* political importance, as once the residence of Joseph 
Uawloy, a Iciulcr to the Massachusetts Legislature before the Bcvi^u- 
tioD, and as the burial-place of three senators in Congress, — Eli P. 
AAmun, K. U. Mills, 1. C. Bates, — and as the town from which 
went idoctod two of tho Chief-juctuos of Musacboaetls. Ho spoke 
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also of Jonathan Edwards, and hoped that for liberty he might be able 
to make such an impression in the political world as this great divine 
had made in the religious world. 

Speaking of that eminent Governor of Massachusetts, Caleb Strong, 
who had been a citissen of Northampton, Kossuth said that he had just 
had the honor of an introduction to one of his descendants. Suiting 
the action to the word, he stepped forward to where the Hon. Lewis 
Strong was sitting, and shook him cordially by the hand. The 
4applause which followed was tremendous. 

He proceeded to speak of the position and condition of Hungary ; 
of its history and its institutions, and the character of its people ; and 
then briefly explained the objects of his mission, and the hopes he had 
in coming to the United States. 

The republicans of America, he thought, were a proud people, and 
not without cause. But if, through this feeling of proud self-reliance, 
they look with indifference on the condition of Europe, the absolutisti- 
cal powers of Europe will not only crush liberty there, but, because of 
the fear and hatred engendered towards the United States in conse- 
quence of their wonderful growth and power, the tyrants will do 
everything in their power to check that marvellous prosperity; because, 
if America continues to grow as she has for the last seventy-five years, 
the despots of Europe will never feel safe. If it were possible for him 
to imagine that he was the Czar of Russia, he should feel a necessity 
in his heart, looking to the future support of his absolute power, to do 
everything to crush the republican principles of America. 

The hope of the down-trodden nations of Europe, he said, had been 
awakened by the sending of an American national vessel to receive 
him and his fellow-exiles ; and they believed that America would be to 
them a guardian genius, and would cause the principle of freedom to 
triumph throughout the world. He would implore the American 
people to authorize him to carry back with him to Europe the assur- 
ance that the oppressed nations there should not look in vain to 
America for assistance in acquiring freedom. If she failed to do this, 
darkness will spread over the cause of liberty. The cause is worthy 
of her support, and does not conflict with her true interests. 

He then drew an interesting and affecting picture of the sufferings 
of Hungary under the iron rule of Austria, painting in vivid colors 
the distress of the people. The taxes, he said, have been increased, 
within a few years, from four and a half millions to sixty-five millions, 
and many proprietors of large estates have desired to reUnquish them 
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to government, because the taxes on them amounted to more than the 
reyenue derived from them. 

He concluded by commending the cause of Hungary, as a just and 
righteous one ; and entreated his hearers to keep a kind little plaoe in 
their hearts for the poor exile ; but, if they forgot him, not to forget 
dear Hungary. Kossuth was repeatedly interrupted by the heartiest 
applause. At the conclusion of his speech, he was reescorted to the 
residence of Mr. Hopkins, where he spent the Sabbath. 



KOSSUTH^S RECEPTION BY THE STATE COMMITTEE. 

At half past eleven o'clock, Monday, April 26, Kossuth and his 
suite, together with the state sub-committee and Mr. Hopkins, arrived 
at the railroad depot in Springfield, where, upon a platform which 
had been erected for the occasion, he was met by the state committee, 
consisting of twenty-one Senators and Representatives, who had 
arrived in a special train from Boston, but a few minutes before. 
Mr. Burlingamo introduced the Magyar to General Wilson, the chair- 
man of the committee, who addressed him in the following eloquent 
and appropriate terms : 

GENERAL WILSON'S ADDRESS. 

" Governor Kossuth : In the name and in behalf of the govern- 
ment, I bid you welcome to the commonwealth of Massachusetts ; to 
the hospitalities of the authorities, and the sincere and enthusiastic 
greetings of the people. I welcome you, sir, to a commonwealth 
which recognizes the unity of mankind, the brotherhood of men and of 
nations ; a commonwealth where the equality of all men, before the 
law, is fully established ; where * personal freedom is secured in its 
completest indi\nduality, and common consent recognized as the only 
just origin of fundamental laws.' 

" Welcome, sir, to the soil consecrated by the tears and prayers of 
the Pilgrim exiles, and by the first blood of the Revolution ! Wel- 
come to the halls of council where Otis, and Hancock, and the 
Adamses, breathed into the nation the breath of life ; to the fields of 
battle where Warren and his comrades fell fighting for freedom and 
the rights of man ; and where the peerless chieftain, to whose tomb 
you have just made a pilgrimage, first marshalled the armies of the 
republic \ Welcome to the native state of Franklin, who pleaded the 

4 
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cause of his country, to willing and nnwillipg ears, in the Old World, 
as you are pleading the cause of your country in the New World I 
Welcome to the acquaintance of a people who cherish your cause in 
their hearts, and who pronounce your name with affection and admira- 
tion ! Welcome to their free institutions, — institutions of religion, 
and of learning, and of charity, reared by the free choice of the 
people for the culture of all, and the relief of all, — institutions 
which are the fruits of freedom such as you strove to give to your 
father-land, for which crime you are this day a homeless and per* 
secuted exile! 

'^ To-day you are the guest of Massachusetts. Sir, the people of 
Massachusetts are not man-worshippers. They will pay you no 
unmeaning compliments, no empty honors. But they know your 
history by heart. Your early consecration to freedom ; your years 
of persecution and imprisonment; your sublime devotion to the 
nationality and elevation of your country; the matchless eloquence 
and untiring energy with which at home you combated the Austrian 
despotism, with which in exile you have pleaded the cause of Hun* 
garian liberty, the cause of universal democratic freedom and of 
national right ; the lofty steadiness of your purpose, and the stainless 
purity of your life, — these have won their sympathy, and command 
their profoundest admiration. Descendants of Pilgrim exiles, we 
greet you warmly. Sons of Revolutionary patriots, wo hail you 
as the exiled leader of a noble struggle for ancient rights and national 
independence. We receive you as the representative of H un gary^ a s 
t he champion of republicanism in Europe. We welcome you, as we 
w ould welcome your gallant peop le into the sister hood of republics, 
into the family of nations. 

"The people of this commonwealth, sir, watched the noble struggle 
of your nation with admiration and with hope. They felt that the 
armies you organized and sent into the field were fighting the battles, 
not of Hungary alone, but of the world ; because they were fought for 
freedom and for progress. Your victories were our victories. And 
when, by the treachery of Gorgey, Hungary fell before the armed 
intervention of Russia, they felt, and still feel, that the Czar had not 
only violated the rights of Hungary, but had outraged the law of 
nations, and the sentiment of the civilized world. On this subject the 
message of his Excellency the Governor, and the resolutions pending 
before the Legislature, utter the sentiments of the people of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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" The waye of reaction has swept over Europe. The high hopes 
excited bj the reyolations of 1848 are buried in the graves and 
dungeons of the martyrs of freedom, are quenched in the blood of the 
subjugated people. The iron heel of absolutism presses the beating 
hearts of the nations. The voice of freedom is heard onljr in the 
threatening murmurs of the down-trodden masses, or in the sad 
accents of their exiled leaders. But all is not lost God lives and 
reigns. The purest, the noblest, the most powerful impulses of the 
great heart of humanity, are for right and liberty. Glorious actions 
and noble aims are never wholly lost The 

* seed of generous saorifioey 

Though seeming on the desert cast, 
Shxdl rise with flower and froit at last* 

" When you quit the shores of the republic, you will carry with you 
the prayers of Massachusetts, that the days of your exile may be few, 
and the subjugation of your people brief; that your country may 
speedily assume her proper high position among the nations ; and that 
you may give to her councils in the future, as you have in the past, 
the weight of your character and the power of your intellect, to guide 
her onward in the career of progress and of democratic freedom. 

'' Again, sir, in the name of the government and people of Massa- 
chusetts, I welcome you to our hearts and to our homes. I welcome 
you to such a reception as it becomes a free and democratic people to 
give to the most illustrious living leader and champion of freedom and 
democracy." 

Kossuth's replt. 

" Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen op the Committee : I fe^l 
not a little emotion in recalling to memory the deep meaning of all 
those eloquent words you have spoken, assuring me that the people 
of Massachusetts trust in God ; and that, upon such reliance, success is 
sure ; and that, therefore, Hungary must soon be free from oppression. 
May the assurances you give me be realized ! I hope much of the 
generous character of Massachusetts. I know her weight in the 
national councils. I beg leave to return my sincere and hearty 
blanks fi)r the kind and. obliging manner in which you have been 
pleased to welcome me; and I must express thanks for the high honor 
I have, to see myself the guest of Massachusetts. I should feel some- 
what embarrassed, in accepting these honors, if they were intended for 
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myself alone ; but I know the people and government bestow these 
honors as a manifestation of the interest they take, and the general 
concern they have, in my country, its unrighteous fall and unmitigated 
sufferings ; and to be also a manifestation of your sympathy in our 
cause, because its issue is not indifferent to the Christian world. 
Gentlemen, I have hastened from the southern border of this great 
country, on the wings of the great democratic steam-engine, in order that 
I may have the high honor of meeting the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
I feel proud in being in charge of the gentlemen of this committee ; 
and will be happy to cross with them the glorious old Bay State, to 
the still more glorious Cradle of American Liberty." 

Colonels Chapman, Williams and Needham, of the governor's staff, 
were then introduced, by Mr. Hopkins of Northampton ; and Colonel 
Williams, in behalf of the staff, addressed Kossuth as follows : 

** Governor Kossuth : By order of his Excellency the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of lilassachusetts, it is made our pleasant duty, as 
a portion of his military staff, to meet you here, and conduct you to 
the capital of the state, if it be your pleasure. 

" Upon your arrival in Boston, you will be met by a division of the 
volunteer miUtia of the state, to escort you to the state-house, where 
you will be officially received by his Excellency the Governor. That 
you may become better acquainted with our military system and dis- 
cipline, his Excellency the Grovemor requests us to invite you and 
your staff to review the troops composing the division, on Boston 
Common, to-morrow afternoon. 

" Without troubling you with a speech, permit us to offer you our 
warmest sympathies, and most hearty congratulations." 

Kossuth thanked the colonel personally for the kind message he had 
been pleased to bear from his Excellency, and begged him to be pleased 
to convey his gratitude to Governor Boutwell, not only for the atten- 
tion he had been pleased to bestow on the cause he advocated, but in 
an especial manner because he had taken the lead in the matter. He 
would be glad to meet the militia of Massachusetts, which, by its very 
character, renowned in days of old, proved that the best defenders of a 
free country were the people themselves. Kossuth again thanked tho 
colonel, and through him the governor. 

Kossuth then proceeded to the Massasoit House, under the conduct 
of the governor's staff and the general committee. The crowd in the 
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depot at the time was immense ; and, as the Hungarian passed to the 
hotel, repeated calls were made for a speech. In one instance, Kos- 
suth stopped, and remarked, ''We are old friends, — you and I have 
met before." This pleased the crowd, and thej fell back, and Kossuth 
passed into the hotel. 

Soon after entering the hotel, Kossuth was introduced to each mem^ 
ber of the legislative committee. Immediately afterwards, and while 
the committed were yet in the reception-room, (Jeneral Wilson intro- 
duced to Kossuth the Rev. William B. Greene, of Brookfield, who 
presented him with a purse of one hundred dollars, the subscription 
of certain inhabitants of Brookfield to the Hungarian fund, and then 
addressed him as follows : 

''Sir: Knowing your high regard for municipal institutions, and 
your dislike to all centralization, the selectmen of Brookfield, local 
officers chosen by the people of that town, have taken the liberty to 
send you the following letter, which they request me to read to you. 
As it is advertised in the newspapers that you will stop ten minutes 
at the West Brookfield station, the selectmen have instructed me to 
request you — if it suits your convenience — to defer any remarks 
you may be pleased to make, in reply to their letter, until they have 
the honor to meet you at that place. They send their letter to Spring- 
field, in order that no moment may be lost, and that you may have 
the whole time at your own disposal, when you arrive at Brookfield ; 
for it is natural to suppose that the people would prefer to hear you 
speak, rather than to hear their own letter read." 

''Brookfield, April 25th. 

"To Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary dejure: 

" Money is strong, iron is strong, calumny is strong ; but truthful 

thought, which appeals to the conscience, — that mightiest element of 

man's nature, — and human speech, which is the vehicle of thought, 

are stronger than these. Human thought and human speech are the 

levers upon which God lays his hand, when he wills to upheave the 

nations. Your words recall to the mind of this people the days of its 

first love. Amid the glare of material interests, we were in danger 

of forgetting, for a time, the high destiny to which we have been called 

by Divine Providence ; we were in danger of forgetting that we stood 

at the head of the advance guard of liberated nations ; but liberty, 

which is the righteousness of states, is, like all righteousness, revealed 

from fiiith to fiiith ; and the spirit of the American Revolution, re- 

4* 
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fleeted back again from the revolutions of Europe, comes to consdous- 
ness of itself, and can never again forget itself. Yet our hearts became 
glad, notwithstanding all this, when we heard of your saying, in New 
Jersey, that you should make not many more speeches, because the 
time for action was drawing nigh ; we rejoice to think that even your 
voice, powerful as it is, may soon give place to an equally authentic 
voice, that shall speak in the thunder of Uungarian artillery. For we 
believe (because you have said it) that the day of Uungary's resur- 
rection is even now at hand ; though we knew well, before you said it, 
that God would not suffer your down-trodden country to remain always 
in her living tomb. 

" We are all peace men here ; we are all waiting for the descent of 
the New Jerusalem from God out of Heaven. But we know that the 
world is wicked, and that despotism, which lives by violence, must 
perish by violence ; we know that our Lord came, not to bring peace 
to those who profit by iniquity, but a sword ; we know that he said, 
' I am come to kindle a fire in the world, and what would I that it 
were already kindled!' So long as the Austro-Russian despotism 
shall bear sway in the world, punishing women by the scourge, impris* 
oning, torturing and slaughtering men, corrupting the moral sentiment 
of the leaders of opinion^ — yea, even in republican America, — the 
kingdom of the God of peace cannot be established on the earth ; for 
it is written, * There is no peace, saith my God, for the wicked.' 

** No man ca n isolate himself fro m other men ; n o nation can isolate 
itself from other nations. Ine nation that wraps itself in its own 
selfishness begins to suffer moral death. That which interests the 
welfare of the human race interests (iVBfy particular man. 

"We are not of the number who say. What is Hungary to us, or we 
to Hungary? for we recognize that whatever relates to man, and 
especially to man aspiring after fr'eedom, relates to us also. We honor 
ourselves in our own hearts, we rise in our own estimation, because we 
are conscious of being able to commune with you, and with the spirit 
of Hungary, in sympathy, if not in action. 

" Certain individuals in Brookfield have subscribed small sums to the 
Hungarian fund. We have to request, if it would suit your pleasure, 
that you would be so good as to touch with your hand the notes they 
will receive in exchange for their subscriptions. So shall our children, 
when they touch those notes, touch that which you also have touched; 
and thus will they be able to establish a certain solidarity between 
themselves and you, and, through you, a certain solidarity with the 
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Hungarian people. Who knows bat what some magnetic influence 
may thus be transmitted to them, which shall strengthen their aspira- 
tions for freedom, and thus increase the loye of liberty in the world ? 

" Francis Howb, ^ Selectmen 
" PsRLBT Stevens, > of 
" L. McFablane, ; BrookfieW^ 

Kossuth, in reply to Mr. Greene, addressed him personally, as a 
dergyman, in some very impressive remarks on the subject of peace, 
which, unfortunately, were not reported at the time, as they were 
entirely extemporaneous and unexpected. He promised to reply to 
the letter of the selectmen when he should arrive at North Brookfield. 
To Kossuth's remarks upon peace, Mr. Greene replied substantially 
as follows : 

'^ Sir : The sentimentalism which passes under the name of ' peace 
doctrine ' is evidently unscriptural ; and you have shown it to be irra- 
tional. It is true our Lord said, ' Resist not evil ; ' and also, ' If a 
man smite thee on the right cheek, turn unto him the left; ' but these 
commands have no absolute application ; for, if they were of absolute 
application, they would not have been subsequently repealed. It is 
written, ^ Jesus said unto his disciples. When I sent you without purse, 
and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye anything 1 And they said. Nothing. 
Then said he unto them, But now, he that hath a purse, let him take 
it, and likewise his scrip ; and he that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment and buy oneJ Thus it appears that when our Lord was 
ill^ally arrested by the self-constituted force to whom he was betrayed 
by Judas Iscariot, Simon Peter was armed, in accordance with the 
express command of his Master; for the words here quoted were 
uttered in reference to that occasion. We read, a few verses further 
on, ' And they said, Lord, behold, here are two swords. And he said 
unto them. It is enough.' Enough for what? Not enough to insure 
success in a contest with the creatures of the high-priest, and of the 
rulers; but enough to vindicate the principle that, when kings, emperors, 
high-priests, judges, — like those of Russia and Austria, for example, 
—assume tyrannical powers, their illegal usurpations may be lawfully 
resisted by the sword, and this whether the occasion presents itself in 
Judea or in Hungary. Our Lord did not suffer his servants to pro- 
ceed in their resistance ; and he explains his conduct by saying that he 
proposed to establish his kingdom, not visibly, at first, but rather in 
the hearts and consciences of men ; but he remarks that his servants 
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would have fought, if it had been his object to establish a visible king- 
dom in the world. Now, I take it that the republic of Hungary pro- 
poses to exist actually and visibly on the face of the earth ; and that it 
is, therefore, a political organization, for which the servants of Christ 
may lawfully fight. It is your duty, sir, to serve God in your heart, 
and to do all in your power to hasten the triumph of the Prince of 
Peace ; but you have duties toward Caesar, as well as duties toward 
God ; that is, duties in this existing world of political relations, as well 
as duties in that kingdom which exists now spiritually, but which shall 
hereafter exist politically also. It is written, * There were great voices 
in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord, and of his Christ ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.' 
Tour present duty towards Caesar — that is, your duty, as a Christian 
man, in your relations with the political powers which are soon to dis- 
appear and make way for Christ's kingdom — appears to me, sir, to be 
this, — to attack the Austro-Russian despotism, as soon as occasion 
offers, with the sword. Any person who reads the Scriptures without 
prejudices must, I think, see that the so called ' peace doctrines ' are 
not taught there. 

"The religion of the New Testament is opposed to everything 
which tends to isolate man &om man, and nation from nation. Wars 
are of two kinds : wars of tyrants against the nations, for the purpose 
of creating division, scission, enmity, between nation and nation, 
between town and town, between man and man ; such wars are con- 
demned by the ;:osj)cl : and wars of the people against tlie tyrants, — 
wars which have for their object to establish harmony, peace and 
brotherhoal. hi'tween nation and nation, town and town, man and man: 
such wars are holy. It is written, mystically, that, to further the 
purposes of a ln>ly war of the people against their t^Tants, the waters 
of the i^reat rivt'rs shall be dried up, to prepare a way for the kings of 
tlie east ; and that the tyrants and their creatures shall be gathered 
together in a place called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon, there 
to unjler«i;() a final defeat at the hands of God, and of the Lamb, 
and of the chiMren of the heavenly kingdom. All the prophets and 
apbstlrs foretell this holy war, which is predetermined in tiie immuta- 
ble counsel of Gtxl. It is for us to take care that, when the bride- 
groom comes, we may not Ikj found sleeping. 

"Isolation reigned under all the old religions; but solidarity, 
which is the opi>osito of isolation, will reign in the world when the 
religion of (.'hrist triumphs. The Jews contradistinguished them- 
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selves from the Grentiles, the Greeks from the Barbarians ; and the 
Bomans conceived themselves to be, bj mere right of birth, supreme 
over all other men. But how does the apostle characterize the New 
Dispensation ? He sajs, ' Inhere is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither male nor female ; for je are all one in Christ Jesus. There 
is neither circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free ; for Christ is all, and in all. Through Christ, we have 
access bj one spirit unto the Father. Now, therefore, ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-dtizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God.' The apostle speaks of a ' mystery ' that had been 
kept secret in the counsels of God from the foundation of the world ; 
a mystery that angels had desired to look into, but had not been able 
until after it was revealed in the operation of the constitution of the 
church. What is the mystery which was revealed, * to the intent that 
onto principalities and powers in heavenly places might be made 
known the manifold wisdom of God ' ? It is this : ' that in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times, God might gather together in 
one all things in Christ, both things which are in heaven and things 
which arc on earth.' So the bond of solidarity takes hold of heavenly 
as well as of earthly things, — as, indeed, Wesley sings, in the hymn 
commencing, 'The saints above and saints below in one communion 
join.' Thus the principles of the gospel are identified in express 
terms with the principle of solidarity, that fundamental principle of 
all genuine democracy. Thus democracy, when received in its truth, 
is shown to be identical with religion. 

" The doctrine of the apostle does not differ from that of his Master. 
Our Lord said, in the most solemn moment, perhaps, of his life, when 
he instituted the communion service (that sacrament of solidarity), 
and just before he was destroyed, ' I pray. Father, that they all may 
be ONE ,' as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they may be 
ONE in us.' And, in the same connection, he intimates that the 
solidarity of his disciples is to be the evidence to the world of the 
reality of his mission. ' I in them, and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one ; that the world may know that thou hast sent 
mc.' A Christianity that forgets the doctrine and the practice of sol- 
idarity is no Christianity ; for it fitils to present the requisite char- 
acteristics : it is something against which the gates of hell continually 
prevail." 

At two o'clock, Kossuth and his suite dined at the Massasoit House, 
with the state committee and a &w invited guests. Immediately after 
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dinner, the committee, with KoBsnth and his companions, left Spring- 
field in a special train. At Pahner, some hundreds of people irere 
collected. Kossuth stepped to the platform of the car he was in, and 
after he had been introduced to the people bj Mr. 8. T. Wallace, he 
spoke to them a few minutes. He said, in substance, that, as they 
were acquainted with the condition of Hungary, he need not argue 
its claims ; that he was happy to be the guest of Massachusetts, and 
recommended the cause of Hungary to their persevering sympathy. 
He was very warmly applauded. 

At North Brookfield a large crowd had collected on the further side 
of the depot. Kossuth left the cars to reply to the letter of the select- 
men, which, he said, was one of the most gratifying addresses he had 
received since his arrival in America. 

'' I am told," said he, '^ that you are an agricultural people. I loTe 
agriculture. 0, ^t it might be given me to have the tranquillity of a 
country life in my own dear land, during my few remaining yean ! 
You say you are men of peace. I am a man of peace. God knows 
how I love peace. But I hope I shall never be such a coward as to 
mistake oppression for peace. So long as there is oppression, there 
must be strife ; and so long as my country is oppressed, I must be a 
man of strife. But you hear the democratic locomotive. That waits 
for no man, and I must bid you fiurewell." 

At Worcester an immense multitude of people had poured in firom 
the surrounding country to do honor to Kossuth, and witness 
his welcome to the ^^ heart of the commonwealth." At half-past four, 
the approach of the special train from Springfield was announced by 
the discharge of cannon and the ringing of bells. At five, the train 
reached the railroad station, around which thousands of men were 
gathered in a dense mass, all eager to catch a glimpse of Kossuth. 
Here Kossuth was introduced to the mayor, with whom he entered a 
carriage, accompanied by Colonel Williams, of the governor's staff. A 
smile of satisfaction and pleasure gleamed upon the face of the Magyar, 
as he looked around upon the enthusiastic multitude, who rent the air 
with cheers ; and, with head uncovered, he rose, bowed, and waved his 
hand. A procession was formed immediately, composed of a long 
cavalcade, two companies of the military, and a long series of car- 
riages, containing the Hungarians, the legislative committee, and 
municipal officers and other gentlemen of Worcester, which proceeded| 
amid the thunder of artillery and the clangor of all the city bells, 
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Ihroogh Sammer-street to lincoln-sqnare, and thence through Main 
and Eront to Park street, in the following order : 

Two Assistant Marshals. 

Cavalcade. 

Chief Marshal. 

Music. 

Military. 

Mator and Kossuth. 

Chairman of State and City Committees. 

Kossuth's Suite. 

Executive Committee of the City. 

State Committee. 

Committee of Arrangements. 

Oerman Committee. 

Members of the City Government. 

Citizens. 

As the procession moved through Main-street to the Common, flags 
suspended at intervals from either side, and bearing mottoes appro- 
priate to the occasion, floated upon the breeze, which bore upward the 
strains of martial music, and the shouts of the thronging multitude. 

At the comer of Central-street, the stars and stripes, thus sus- 
pended, bore the following : ^'Welcomb to Gov. Kossuth." 

A little further on, the Worcester Museum was finely decorated 
with American and Hungarian flags. 

Next was an American flag, with the motto " In Peace prepabe 
FOR War." 

Proceeding onward to the American House, another splendid flag 
was seen, with the motto, '^ Hunqart and Liberty." 

From the flag-pole of the Worcester House the stars and stripes 
waved in the breeze. 

Approaching the comer of Maine and Front streets, another mag- 
nificent banner floated above the procession, upon which were the 
words, "Terror to Tyrants and Liberty to the World." 

Turning the comer upon Front-street, was still another, with the 
fbUpwing: "Welcome to Kossuth, and Patriots of every 
Nation." 

Upon the ComuKm the Amencan and Hungarian standards were 
floatii^ firom the dty liberty-polOi while beneath were gathered the 
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enthusiastic multitudes, who had assembled to welcome the gjMX 
advocate of human rights. 

The escort having halted opposite the Park-street Church at a few 
minutes before six o^clock, Kossuth, accompanied bj the mayor of the 
citj, ascended the speaker's stand, erected on the south side of the 
common, and was followed by his suite and the remainder of the party. 
Here he was greeted with the greatest enthusiasm by the immense 
multitude that filled the surrounding area. 

When the shouting had somewhat subsided, the Hon. Peter C. 
Bacon, Mayor of Worcester, took the platform, and said : 

" Governor Kossuth : It has fallen to my lot to perform the 
delightful duty, upon this most joyous occasion, in the presence of both 
branches of the city government, and this immense concourse of spec- 
tators, to express to you their profound sentiments of sympathy and 
welcome. Your presence has awakened unusual joy throughout our 
city; and, in the name and in behalf of thA city council of Worcester, 
and of this great gathering of citizens, I bid you a cordial and most 
hearty welcome. And permit me to assure you, in behalf of the city 
government and people, that we entertain the deepest sympathy for 
you, and tlio noble cause to which you have devoted, and are now 
devoting, your life. We recognize in you the honest representative of 
popular liberty and human progress upon the continent from which 
you came. And we earnestly hope that you will feel at home among 
us. 

" You arc surrounded to-day by the moral atmosphere that inspired 
the souls of Hancock, and Warren, and Adams, and Otis, and which 
nerviil tlie hearts of those who made Lexington, Concord and Bunker 
Hill, immortal names. The love of liberty is indigenous to our soil. 
Ilere. where our forefathers fled from the tyranny of the Old World, 
they laid the foundations of free institutions, deep and strong, upon 
the rock of principle. Here they caused to rise together the church 
and the ficc school-house, together with a free press, for a free people, 
and an open Bible ; and these have made us what we are. Our cold 
climate and our sterile soil have proved to us a blessing ; and, unener- 
vated by luxury, strengthened by manly labor fix)m day to day, and 
from year to year, we, their descendants, have kept the fires of liberty 
burning to the present hour. They were imported in the Mayflower, 
and were at last embodied in the Declaration of Independence, that 
great charter of our liberties. 
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" Among the cherished princi ples that we have inherited from our 
fathers, is the right ot' every nation to manage its o^vn domestic afiairs 
in its own Tvay . [Cheers.] Holding these principles, and seeing 
their beneficial operation in the history of oiir own and other nation s, 
what lanojuage of ours can express our feelings of execration against 



the monster wrony of the despots of Europe^ who combined their 
e nergies of oppression to crush the nationality of your native land^jm d 
co mpelled you to stand here to-day an exile? ^ 

"But all is not lost. There remains in the hearts of men, in every 
cUme and nation, a deep and growing sentiment in favor of liberty. There 
remains the unconquerable and iron will to serve her cause ; and there 
is, too, a just God, who rules the affairs of nations; and, though clouds 
have gathered and obscured the sun of Hungarian independence for 
the present, the time will yet come when Hungary shall enjoy a glori- 
ous freedom. 

" Once more I bid you welcome, thrice welcome, to our city, to 
the heart of the commonwealth, and to the hearts of its people." 

Kossuth's first speech at Worcester. 

" Let me not speak, gentlemen. It is not possible for any eloquence 
to equal the rising majesty of the people's spirit. Well, now that is 
an ocean before me. Sometimes God stirs the waves ; then no man 
can dominate over them. But when God stretches his hand in peace 
over the waves, then the slightest breeze may be heard. [Cheers.] 
See how the waves move now ! 

" Gentlemen, like as the Holy Scriptures are the revelations of 
religious truth, teaching men how to attain eternal bliss, so history is 
the revelation of eternal wisdom, instructing nations how to be happy 
and immortal on earth. The rising and decline, the standing and the 
fall, of nations, are equally instructive to the contemplating mind. 
Unaccountable changes may alter, on a sudden, the condition of indi- 
yidoals, but in the life of nations there is ahvays a logical concatena- 
tion of cause and effect ; therefore history is the book of life. 

"lUketo look into the book of life; to me it is an enchanted 
mirror, wherein the past assumes the shape of future events. The 
history of old Massachusetts is full of instruction to those who know 
how to read unwritten philosophy in written facts. Besides, to mo it 
is of deep interest, because, from the very time that the colonial 
sys^ni was adopted by Great Britain, to secure the monopoly of the 

6 
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American trade, and to prevent the rising of the colonists to strengthen 
independence, down to Washington's misfortune^ and final victories, — 
from James Otis, pleading with words of flame the rights of America 
before the Supreme Court of Alassachusetts, breathing into the nation 
the breath of life, out of which American Independence was bom, 
down to the Deckration of Independence, first moved by a son of 
Massachusetts, — there are such striking resemblances between your 
country's history and that of mine, that, in reflecting upon them, I 
often believe I read Hungary when I read Massachusetts. [Cheers.] 
But, then, when the kind cheers of your generous-hearted people 
rouse me out of my contemplative reveries, and, looking around me, I 
see your prosperity, a sadness of nameless woe comes over my mind, 
because that very prosperity reminds me that I am not at home. The 
home of my fathers, the home of my heart, the homo of my affec- 
tions and of my cares, is in the most striking contrast with the pros- 
perity I sec here. And whence this striking contrast in the results, 
when there exists such a striking identity in the antecedents? 
Whence this afllicting departure from the logical necessity in history, — 
whereas the resemblance in proceedings goes so far, that I act pre- 
cisely that part in the United States which Massachusetts' immortal 
son, Franklin, acted in France ; — acted, it is true, supported by* 
infinite personal merit, whereas I have none, but, I dare say, acted 
not with more devotion than I myself. [Cheers.] 

*' Well, the cause which accounts for the mighty difference in the 
results is, that your struggle for independence met the good luck of 
monarchical France stipulating to aid with its full force America 
strug^iliiig for indei)endcnce, whereas republican America delayed even 
a s|x>edy recognition of Hungary's achievwl independence. However, 
the e<iuality of results may yet come. History will not prove falso to 
poor Hungary, while it proves true to all the world. I certainly will 
never meet the reputation of Franklin ; but I may yet meet his good 
luck in a patriotic mission. [Cheers.] It is not yet too late. [Cheers.] 
My people, like the damsel in the Scriptures, is but sleeping, and not 
dead. [Cheers.] Sleep is silent, but restores to strength. [Cries of 
* Good, gooil.'] There is apparent silence also in nature before the 
storm ; only the stormy petrel sweeps along, scenting instinctively the 
approaching stonn. I am somewhat of a storm-bird ; only I do not 
scent the storm instinctively, but know it consciously. [Cheei-s.] Then 
why should I despond to see yet history true to its logic '? Why 
should I despair to meet in my mission the good luck of Franklin yet? 
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W« w tlowii-troclJen, it is true; but wm Woahington not in a drearj 
ntrest, nith his few brave men, scared; to be called an army, xthea 
FraDklin drew nigh to success in his taission '! 

'• My retreat is eomowliat longer, lo be auro ; but then our straggle 
frent on, from tlic first moment, on a more gigantic scale ; and, ag^, 
the success of Fraiiklin ttna niilcd by tbe liatrcd of France ngainst 
£oglnnd ; so I am toltl, aiid it is true ; but I have for me tke love of 
America for Iil«rty and for right ; anil fiod knowg my people's cause 
ia the cause of liberty. [Cheers.) I trust that the love of Uberty in 
repubbcan America will prove such a. source of generous inepimtioit, 
as hatred of Great Britain did pnivc in monarchical France. And, 
'should it be the doom of humanity that even republics like yours 
could (je more mightily moved by hatred than by love, I may be per- 
mitted to ask, is thero less reason for republican America to hate the 
overnbelming progress of absolutism than there was reason for Franca 
to halo England's prosperity .' The United States, torn fi-om the 
dominion of England, did not injure her prosperity; ratlicr it has 
incrcBsed it in nltimate results ; but the predominance of absolutism, 
ahaorliing Europe, would injure your prosperity, because you are no 
China, no Japan ; you cannot confine yourself within your own bound- 
aries. Having entered the fiimily of nations, national intercourse ha s 
^***;^^;;jl J if''- iHl'^r , v to you ; and, that being the case, the condition o f 
t he outward world, with which yoa have, and must continue to have, a 
national intercourse, can not be indifferent to you, ^e effects of 
intercour se are recijirQcal : and when principles are brouj^ht to a 
dashing strife, there is communily in the resu lts. 

" Principles and their influenco are not to be con&icd by geogra- 
phical lines. America cannot remain unaffected by the condition of 
Ennrpe, with which yoa have a thonsiuid-&ld intercourse. A passing 
aoetdent in Liver[>oo1, a fire in Mancbeater, cannot fail to be felt in 
Atnenca; — how could, then, the tire of despotic oppression, which 
Utra4«D9 to consume all Europe, freedom, civilization and property, 
liiil to aSect, in its results, Amonoi? How can it bo indifferent to 
JOB, if Europe bo free or enslaveil 1 How can it be indifferent to 
JOB, if thcro exists u tiling stykil ' Law of Nations,' or if no such 
tUng more exift'j, being rt- placed by the arbitrary wliima of an arro- 
gBDt Dwrtal, win is called ' Ciar ' J [A voice, — ' Three groans for the 
C»r.' The groans were ^ven with right good-will.] 'VVrll, that is 
good ; bnt I hope the lime draws near when we will ^'ve him somo- 
ihiog more hud than groans. [Gbecr8.J No f either all tbo instnc- 
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tion of history is vanity, and its warnings but the pastime of a mock- 
ing-bird, or tliis indiflference is impossible ; therefore I may yet meet 
with Franklin's good luck. [Cheers.] 

** Franklin wrote to his friend, Charles Thompson, after having 
concluded the treaty of peace, * If we ever become ungrateful to those 
who have served and befriended us, our reputation, and all the 
strength it is capable of procuring, will be lost, and new dangers ensue. 

** Perhaps I could say, poor Hungary has well served Christendom, 
has well served the cause of humanity ; but, indeed, we are not so 
happy as to have served your country in particular. 13ut you are 
generous enough, that our unmerited misfortunes may as much recom- 
mend us to your affections as a good service might recommend us. It 
is beautiful to repay a received benefit, but to bestow a benefit is divine. 
[Loud and repeated cheers.] It is your good fortune to be able to do 
good to humanity ; let it your glory be, that you are wilUng to do it. 
[Cheers.] 

** Such and similar have been the thoughts which came to my mind 
while I imssed over the classical soil of Massachusetts. Tliere was 
consolation in that progress, and there was hope and encouragement in 
it And now here I stand, in the heart of this glorious commonwealth. 
[Cheers.] ! let me lay my hand upon that heart, and mark the 
pulsation of it ; the pulsation of my own heart much depends upon 
how the heart of your commonwealth throbs. [Cheers.] 

**Ye3, gentlemen; anxious hope and expectations of millions have 
accompanied me to your shores. 

**The grave Turk Avept when I left his shores. ^ Allah izinar- 
ladek ^ was his parting word ; and the dervish chief poured water 
upon my road, and raised his hands to the Eternal to bless my ^vays. 
The Italian sparkled Avith the recollection of ancient greatness, and 
with the hope of a better future, in meeting me. The Frcnclmian 
raiseil the hymn of freedom, and a flash hke the lightning passed over 
his brow when he chanted * Tremble, ye Tyrants ! ' and he looked 
like a prophet when he sang of * uiM tue perfidious! the oppro- 
brium OF OUR NATION.' At Marseilles a republican swam over the 
cold waves of the sea, to touch the hand of the exile, whom the star- 
spangled banner had restored to activity. England's gallant soldiers^ 
watching on the rock of Gibraltar, thundered their hurras to heaven, 
when, in answer to their greeting, I drank them the toast, * England 
and America : May their banners unite in the prosecution of the rights 
of humanity [tremendous cheers], and their swords be drawn in com- 
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mon for liberty and right' [cheers] ; and when I stopped at Lisbon, 
that beautiful jewel on earth, the glowing Portuguese flamed with 
inspiration in welcoming me, and sobbed with emotion in bidding me 
farewell. 

*' And the people of England, — ! I cannot describe, — there was 
a revelation of the people's majesty in what I met there, as seldom yet 
was seen in history ; and when the people came to me, hailing America, 
and speaking the praise of your Washington, and charged me to bring 
its brotherly greetings to the younger brother, so happy and so free 
[cheers], and to tell Brother Jonathan that the spirit of liberty is 
alive in old brother John Bull ! [Tremendous cheering, and waving 
of hats.] Then England's people looked, indeed, Uke the embodiment 
of those words which King George the Third spoke to your John 
Adams, the first of independent American ambassadors to England, 
* Let the family ties of language, religion and blood, have their full 
and natural effect' [Cheers.] 

" Yes, gentlemen, such were the manifestations with which I have 
embarked for America. I, in embarking, saw the tricolor flag of 
Hungary hoisted above my head to the top of an English mast, and 
heard it saluted from Southampton's batteries with a royal salute of 
farewell ; and, on my arrival at New York, I heard it reechoed with a 
full republican salute from the batteries of the United States, welcom- 
ing Avith the honora of the Union the tricolor flag of Hungary, floating 
over my head from an American mast ; and every manifestation was a 
ray of hope mof e, and every cannon-shot an expectation more, roused 
in the hearts of Europe's millions. Four months have since passed ; 
during those four months, my breast was a foaming bed of a continual 
ebb and tide of hope. Now my task is nearly done ; some few days 
yet, and, in recrossing the Atlantic, I shall sit like the laborer on his 
plough, wiping ofi* the sweat of my brow, and musing about the strange 
episode, never yet seen in mankind's history, that a stranger, the unas- 
suming ofl&pring of an Asiatic race transplanted to Europe, being a 
poor exile, had been borne on in triumph by popular sympathy, for his 
misfortunes' sake, as no crowned conqueror will be borne on for his 
successes' sake, in republican America ; and, summing up the present 
and future results of these imprecedented popular manifestations, and 
combining them with the vital power of true principles, I will record the 
answer I shall have to tell, on the part of the people of America, to the 
expectations and hopes of Europe's millions ; and, as I approach the 
east, I will look anxiously back towards the west, to mark if the galaxy 
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of American stars be rising from the new capital with the lustre of a 
new sun, and if the young eagle of America be towering on his gigan- 
tic wings, to watch from on high the arrogant movements of the bear 
of violence against bleeding mankind, sheltering itself beneath the laws 
of nature and nature's God. 

" Shall I see that eagle towering? Shall I see the glowing galaxy 
of American stars rising over the gloomy horizon of liberty ? Thei^ 
what will be the tidings I shall have to bear, in answer to the expecta- 
tions with which I was charged ? Let me hope the answer will be fit 
to be reiinswered by a mighty hallelujah, at the shout of which the 
thrones of tyrants will quake ; and when they are fallen, and buried 
beneath the fellen pillars of tyranny, all the Christian world will unite 
in the song of praise, ' Glory to God in heaven, and peace to good- 
willing men on earth, and honor to America, the first-bom son of 
Liberty ; for no nation has God done so much as her, for she proved 
to be well deserving of it, because she was obedient to his divine law. 
She has loved her neighbor as herself ; and did unto others as she 
desired, in the hour of her need, others to do unto herself 

'* Gentlemen, I know what weight is duo Massachusetts in the 
councils of the nation ; the history, the character, the intelligence, the 
consistent energy, and the considerate perseverance, of your country, 
give mc the security that, when the people of Massachusetts raises its 
voice and pronounces its will, that it is not like a girFs sigh that melts 
in the breeze, — it will carry its aim. 

**I have seen this people's will in the manifestation of him whom 
the peoi)le's well-deser\'ed confidence has raised to the helm of its 
executive government ; I have seen it in the sanction of its senators ; 
I have seen it in the mighty outburst of popular sentiments, and in 
the generous testimonials of its sympathy, as I progressetl on this hal- 
lowed soil. I hope soon to see it in the legislative hall of your 
representatives, and in the Cradle of American Liberty. 

** I hope to see it so, as I see it now, here, throbbing with warm, 
sincere, generous and powerful pulsation, in the very heart of your 
commonwealth. I know that, where the heart is sound, the Avhole body 
is sound, the blood is sound throughout all the veins. [Cheers.] The 
warmth of the heart of Massachusetts spreads with magnetic influence 
over my own sad heart ; and, thanking God that all these manifesta- 
tions of Massachusetts have been reserved to me for the later hours 
of my task, when the flush of excitement has passed, and calm reflec- 
tion holds the ground, — I thank God for it, because u{)on such a man- 
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ifestation we can rely. There are principles in it like those of old, by 
which your fothers were inspired, when they took the lead in the strag- 
gle for freedom, never faltering, though many others despaired. The 
answer which I will bear to Europe is pointed out to me by the man- 
ifestations of Massachusetts. Accept my heartfelt thanks, in the name 
of my people, for it 

'' Being the heart of Massachusetts, 0, let me entreat you to be 
warm like the heart. Never believe to be right those who, bearing 
but a piece of metal in their chests, would persuade you that to be 
cold is to be wise. [Cheers.] Warmth is the vivifying influence of 
the universe, and the heart is the source of noble deeds. To consider 
calmly what you have to do is well. You have done it ; you have 
done more, — you have let the thoughts of your mind pass through 
the warm tide of your heart, and that organ has nobly done its work, 
as the present day shows ; but let me hope that the heart of Massa- 
chusetts will continue to throb warmly for the cause of liberty, till 
that which you judge to be right is done, with that persistent energy 
which, inherited from the Puritan Pilgrims of the Mayflower, is a 
principle with the people of Massachusetts. [Cheers.] Remember 
the afflicted, — farewell ! " 

Tremendous cheering, continued for several minutes after the con- 
clusion of this speech, testified the strong impression which it made 
upon the hearers. It was, in fact, delivered throughout with the most 
admirable grace and animation. Kossuth was well aware of the high 
character and intelligence of the people of Worcester county, of their 
steadfiist devotion to the principles of freedom ; and, feeling sure of his 
audience, could put forth without restraint his utmost powers of ora- 
tory. The efiect was in some instances very striking. On the plat- 
form near him there were some veteran politicians, who, though 
opposed to his doctrines, could not refrain from tears at certain pas- 
sages of his speech. 

From the platform on the Common, Kossuth was escorted to his 
quarters at the American House, followed by a dense crowd, who 
repeatedly cheered him as he passed along. He reached the hotel a 
few minutes before seven o'clock, where he supped and gained a little 
repose. 

At about eight o'clock he was waited upon to the City Hall, where 
a dense and most enthusiastic audience assembled to listen to another 
address from him. 
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Up to eight o'clock, admission to the hall was limited to those who 
presented a Hungarian hond at the door, by which means a largo num- 
ber were disposed of. 

At eight o'clock, the state committee, the city government, and 
the committee of arrangements, entered the hall with Kossuth, who 
was received Avith loud and prolonged cheers, waving of ladies' hand- 
kerchiefs and gentlemen's hats, and other demonstrations of the most 
hearty and enthusiastic sympathy. The crowds that had been waiting 
outside for his arrival came rushing into tlie hull, until the great area 
and galleries presented one unbroken sea of eager, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic faces. 

General Day called the meeting to order, and introduced Hon. 
Henry Chapin, ex-mayor of the city, who came forward, amid the loud 
cheering of the people, and said : 

** Fellow-citizens : We come to-night as freemen to pay our trib- 
ute of respect to the great advocate of popular hberty. The sons and 
daughters of the Pilgrims hasten to honor the man who has dared to 
vindicate in a foreign land the principles which the Pilgrims fled to 
establish here. Educated in the spirit of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, honoring Avith our whole souls the men who pledged their 
* lives,' their 'fortunes,' and their 'sacred honor,' for liberty, we 
but speak out the gushing sentiments of our hearts when we pay our 
homage to those who have sacrificed everything but honor for the 
freedom of their race. 

'•AVe watched the progress of the Hungarian revolution with deep 
and thrilling interest. AVe saw that brave and patriotic people, ani- 
mated ])y a common enthusiasm, struggling against the combined pow- 
ers of liussia and Austria, performing prodigies of valor, and driving 
the despots back, until treason did its shameful work, and Hungary 
was in the dust. AVe have seen those friends of freedom cither in 
chains and slavery at home, or driven into lonely exile away from their 
country and their firesides ; and while we have sat under the tree of 
Liberty which our fathers planted in blood and in tears, our hearts 
have swollen with emotions of sympathy for our brethren across the 
wide Atlantic, who, engaged in a contest as pure and noble as our own 
Revolution, have as yet found a destiny so different from ours. 

*' In that great struggle for liberty in Hungary, one man stood forth 
preeminent. In the appeals to the Hungarian people, there was heard 
the voice of one man rousing the masses of his countrymen with the 
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magic of a mysterious eloquence. In exile, captivity and sorrow, the 
form of one man has been surrounded by a halo of glory ; one whom 
even the Turkish monarch has dared to protect, against the indignant 
protests of tyranny ; one over whom the stars and stripes of our coun- 
try have been proud to wave in triumph, and to whom the gathering 
thousands and tens of thousands of the American people rejoice to 
show the reverence which is due to the great and good. That man is 
Louis Kossuth ; that man is the guest of this evening ! 

*• Honored Sir : A committee raised at a large and enthusiastic 
meeting of our citizens, we bid you an earnest and a heartfelt welcome. 
We welcome you to New England, the land of free schools, fi'co 
thought, free speech, and free men. We welcome you to Massachu- 
setts, the home of Warren, and Adams, and Hancock, and Otis. We 
welcome you to the state which boasts of Concord, and Lexington, and 
Bunker Ilill. Esi)ecially we welcome you to this Heart of the Com- 
monwealth, this home of well-paid labor, this para<lise of mechan- 
ics, where the songs of freedom and the hum of cheerful industry 
mingle sweetly together, and where thousands of the hardy sovereigns 
of the country pay their glad homage to your glorious name ! Here, at 
least, you stand in the midst of friends. Strong arras and warm hearts 
are around you. Party, sect and creed, vanish for the moment, like the 
baseless fiibric of a dream. The old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, the learned and the ignorant, all catch the inspiration of the hour, 
and hail you with a patriotic welcome. In the humblest dwelhng 
amongst us your name and history are as familiar as household words. 
From every Christian fireside prayers have ascende<l for you and your 
unhappy country ; and I feel that I express the real sentiments of our 
jK'ople, in the wish that the hour may soon come when your father-land 
shall break the yoke of the oppressor, and you be restored to the posi- 
tion which the advocates of freedom and progress and jwpular liberty, 
the world over, have unanimously awarded to you. 

'• I will detain this waiting assembly no longer by remarks of mine, 
but will introiluce to them Louis Kossuth, the rightful Governor of 
Hungary." 

Mr. Chapin sat down amidst thimders of applause. Kossuth then 
r(»e, when Gen. Day, waving his baton over his head, crieil, * * Fellow- 
citizens, nine cheers for Kossuth and Hungary ! " These were given 
with a will and power that made the hall tremble. They were caught 
up by the people who filled the streets outside, the sound of whose 
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shouting again called forth the cheers of those within. When silenos 
was restored, Kossuth said, turning to Mr. Chapin : 



"I would have been very glad, sir, if you had been pleased, not, 
you have said, to detain your fellow-citizens, but if you had been 
pleased to continue to express the warm, gushing, generous sympathies 
of their hearts, with your eloquent lips. You are a son of Massachusetts ; 
you understand the feelings of your brethren, now assembled to wel- 
come me, a poor exile, to your city ; and to mo nothing can be more 
grateful than to listen to the expression of that generous and sponta- 
neous sympathy. I am a stranger to their feelings, speaking in a for- 
eign tongue ; and therefore I cannot address them in a manner that will 
gratify and interest them. 

'^ I hope the gentlemen will excuse me, if, from my fatigue, and hum- 
ble abilities, I am not able to address them as I could wish. I have, 
however, the sense of duty strong in my breast ; and I will never 
shrink, nor be too tired to attempt what duty calb upon me to per- 
form. [Loud cheers.] 

" ! would that I could speak to you in my own native tongue ! 
Then would I speak to you as I used to speak to my people. There 
is so much to remind me of my old home in all I now see and hear 
around me ! There I was wont to meet such a people as you. I never 
was conscious of deserving a reputation for elo(iUcnce ; I never felt 
that to me belonged the magic powers of oratory ; but, with such a peo- 
ple cheering me, I may have sometimes received the inspiration of elo- 
quence : for there is always eloquence in a noble people's sympatliy. 

" You have been pleased to say, sir, that in the struggle of Ilungary 
with the leagued despots of Austria and Russia one man stood preem- 
inent. But I must be just to myself and to my countrymen ; and just- 
ice compels me to declare that in that struggle there was no preemi- 
nence. In sacrifices for the cause of Hungary, and in the devotion to 
the principles of freedom, there was no preeminence amongst individ- 
ual men. In the whole course of that glorious but fatal contest, the 
people stood preeminent. 0, had you seen the demigods of Ilungary, 
as they dicil with tlie smiles upon their lips for the father-land, then 
you would have said there was no preeminence, but a common devotion 
in yielding up all for liberty ! 

*' There was a time, in the history of mankind, when, by being in its 
childliood or infancy, a nation's progress and prosperity depended upon 
men ; when the events of history were controlled by the wishes and 
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1 of poreons ; when Ute wLole of Imnmnity was absorbed in indj- 
Tidualilii^s : but, tliank God, tliat time will no^'cr como agnin ! The 
progress r/f cirilixotion bus rendered iaipossiblesuch fitbJ dcpcndenciefl. 
The goneral difftwiun <>f ideaa and principles Iins rosciiiil liumunily from 
snch precarious dt'pciidencieg. Katioii3 are now dei^ndent uiiod prin - 
ciplcS; not upon men. It bus been said to mo, by one of your eloquent 
R'liow-citiiens, that ihu people of Miissacbusctts never pay any tribute 
lo men, but lo principles; and thus it is that I, a bumble exile, meet 
with such a welcome ns I bavo met lo-Aiy. [Cheers.] 

" Tuu have boen pleased to say, sir, tbat I am among fii'enda. Thank 
God for tlmt wonl ! fur to mc, a homcl<^ exile, there ia now no conso- 
lation ciiual to that of triendship. But you nxo not friends hr my sake, 
bat lor my coontry's cause ; and 0, lot mc assure you tliat my coon- 
ttTmei) !tro worthy of your friendship. [Loud cheers.] 

" Gentlemen, in coming to yoor city, this heart of your good old com- 
monwealth, I have obacrrod tbat on your hills, and in your valleys, 
tliere slill remains a little snow. Well, it is curious to olaorre what a 
sympathy exists Iwtweeu tJie physical and moral worlds. In warm cU- 
matcs, you will notice tbat vegetation is always in activity, and plants 
qmng up with rapidity : bat, if a little chill cornea, their delicate li^aves 
arc nippod, and they wither away. So, in those climates, men act 
from warm impulses, tliat soon pass sway with the circumstance tbat 
«xcilod them; wherciis, whore enow exists, — for enow, you know, is 
not the emblem of coldness, but is necessary to conserve and invigor^ 
ate the soil For a good harvest, — it not only vivifies the seed, but ripens 
it That snow in the moral vrorld cooservea the wnrrath of the heart ; 
ami such a warmth you have sbown ntc in your snowy climato ns I 
oevrr wish to see exceeded. I have seen so much considerate warmth 
here lut will enable me lo aiy to my ptror, suffering countrymen, that I 
have Rccn a ])eople representing tlie principle of rcpubli&m liberty io 
^position to ibc |>riuciple of de^potiitm, represented by Cxara, trampling 
on freedom, and absorbing nationalities. 

" If you look to history, Ton will eeo that at no period of time have 
t hp two conditiong of nationality — those of rgnublicanisro and ilesTio t- 
iam — been brought to such i> crisis a» now : r irnl ,i short ti me ia _tp 
deciilc vhkh mmt pPCTail. You cannot ri h il n-alru ^;- 

glo which is now tn^mbling to an issue, iu ' : "^ j wo 

ooDOitioiDS." lour position and interest, il-< ni tiomdi - 

vtt of the world, witi lorce yoo to particIiKito in ihi' Mnixj. ^!''. 

'* loo will nc oonatraincd either to forsake the potili'm c-f a power co 
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earth, or to c onserve the law of nations, which is the common property 
o rations. When I ask you to proclaim the principles of internationa l 
Liw. I do not ask you to aUopt a new prmciple or a new lino of policjy ; 
I only ask you to reiterate the principles and policy expressed by John 
Uiincy Ada ms, in reference to the Argentine Kepublics, when the 
li dy alliance of despots had made preparations to crush those infant 
nationalities. 

'•'lie said that the United States must take counsel of her duties and 
interests in relation to the acts of the despots towards those states. 
Did that bold course entangle you in foreign alliances and war ? No ! 
it rather prevented war. The bold declaration of a true principle is 
never so likely to entangle you in war as the passive abnegation of your 
position as a power on earth. I have never, in the brightest moments 
of my expectations and hopes, wanted the United States to do an y* 
thing agjiinst her interests.. All I have wanted is the declaration^ of^a 
principle wliich is enilHjdied in her history, and in her very existence as 
a nation and a power on earth. Every American with whom I have 
conversed in his private capacity has declared that he is convi nced th at 
every nation has a right to choose its own government, and _no foreig n 
natitijii has a riglit to interfere with the fullest freedom of that choice ; 
and all I ask of the United State s, which is only the aytyre^tion of ^ 
individualities, is to express this conviction to the world . [Cheers.] 
We ilo not want America to fight our battles. We will fight our own 
battles. [Loud cheers.] We have hearts and hands of our own, to 
defend our rights, and beat back our enemies. [Loud cheers.] What 
we want is to l>c assured that, as certain as there is a God in heaven 
who watelies the destinies of the universe, so is there a mighty nation 
on earth which watches the laws of nations and of Nature's God. 
[Loud cheers.] 

''Gentlemen, I have seen in your streets to-day two flags; one 
bearing the superscription ' Terror to Tyrants, Liberty to the World.' 
Let ine entreat you, gentlemen, to make that superscription not only a 
sentiment, but a fact. (Eiithusia.stic cheers.] I have the instinctive 
c onsciousness t hat the de stiny of that American flag i,v ^ Death to Tyr "* 
anny. liibeity to the World.' [Renewed cheering.] The second flag, 
which I saw on tlie coninion, was the flag of America, waving proudly 
!)vcr the poor little flag of Hungary. Make the philosophy of those 
flags — the j>r()plieey of them, also — a fact ! Let the flag of your coun- 
try wave protiH^'tingly over my nation's cause ! [Cheers.] I thank 
yc), genilenieii; fi om the very heart of ray heart, for the welcome you 
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have given mc tliis day ; and I hope that, ere long, Europe will prove 
to you that your sympathy has not been bestowed unworthily, and 
will prove, also, that the voice of the people is sometimes the thunders 
of the Almighty." [Prolonged cheering.] 

At the conclusion of Kossuth's remarks, Mr. J. L. Myers, in behalf 
of the German citizens, delivered the following address in that lan- 
guage: 

" Governor Kossuth : We are hardly able to express our joy thai 
circumstances permit us to welcome you, the true apostle of liberty and 
human rights, in behalf of the German residents of this city. Wc need 
not say with what sympathy and anxiety we looked to the fiir East, 
where you and your heroic people fought, not only for the lilxjrty of 
Hungary, but for the liberties of the whole human race ; where you 
alone appeared as the defender of liberty and law, against the per- 
jurious Ilapsburgs and the cunning Northern Bear, who united their 
eflforts to crush the God-given rights of man. 

" No body of men has more cause to sympathize with the cause of Hun- 
gary than the Germans. No body of men has more cause to mourn for 
the fall of Hungary. But we do not despair. While Kossuth lives, wo 
feel that the cause of Hungary is not lost. While Kossuth lives, there 
lives in him, and with him, the inspiring hope that the down-trodden 
rights of the European people shall see a glorious resurrection, and 
will find a true defender. 

"It now seems as if the cause of liberty had been lost, through 
treachery and misfortune. But the people ^vill again rise, with reno- 
vated strength, for a new trial ; and they will again try to throw off 
the yoke of despotism ; and, with the help of God, and you to lead them, 
they shall succeed ! 

" Continue, Mr. Governor, to teach the people the true principles 
of self-government, instruct them in the sacred principles of liberty, 
and you will find strong arms and valiant hearts, in every quarter 
of the world, to assist you in the great work you now so nobly prose- 
cute, that of raising up the down-trodden human race. 

** Mr. Governor, accept this token of our regard for your cause. It 
was collected from the few Germans residing in this city. The sum is 
small, but you will receive it as an earnest of our will, which we heart- 
ily wish was equalled by our ability. But we will not trouble you 
more with words. We will only say, ' Long live Kossuth ! ' May you 

6 
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enjoy the froits of your eventfol life, under the institutions of repub- 
lican freedom, in your own land ; and may you also enjoy the quiet of 
domestic life in the bosom of your own £unily, all reunited and pro- 
tected by law!" 

The purse presented to Kossuth by the speaker contained the sum 
of thirty-five dollars, in gold. 

When !Mr. Myers had finished his address, and presented the purse, 
Kossuth said, in reply, in the German language the substance of which 
we translate, — 

'^ My friend, I am worn out and heavy from travelling and speak- 
ing, and cannot therefore reply to you with my lips what my heart 
dictates. But, before we part, I only want to express to you two 
things. First, I am not the great man which you suppose me to be. 
Every man is called upon to perform certain duties, and he ought to 
fulfil them ; and, if he performs them well, he only does his duty. I 
have only tried to fulfil my mission to the best of my ability ; and there- 
fore I do not deserve the reverence which you have been pleased to 
accord me. Secondly, I have received great sympathy from Americans, 
during my progress in this country ; and I have found, to my great joy 
and consolation, that the Germans have never been behind them in 
heartfelt generosity and sympathy for my country, — for her cause was 
theirs. Again I thank you, in the name of my country.'' 

A young Hungarian, who came to America with Kossuth, and is 
now working in one of the machine-shops of Worcester, presented his 
chief with an ingeniously made sword-cane. Kossuth kindly stroked 
the young man's cheeks, shook him cordially by the hand, and spoke 
\Nords of encouragement to him in his native tongue. lie said he was 
glatl to sec his countrymen exercising their skill here. But, as to that 
instrument, it was not such as he would employ in the coming strug- 
gle, because that was made for wounding foes in the back, and he 
liked to meet his, face to face. 

The audience now called for Mr. Hopkins, who made a few remarks, 
which were warmly received. Mr. Burlingame was then called up, and 
spoke as follows. 

MR. BURLINOAHE'S SPEECH. 

" FELLOW-cmzENS : I have uo words with which to express those 
emotions of sympathy with which our breasts are now swelling ; and 
if I should give them voice, I fear, with my friend who has just now 
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a seat, that I slionld nut kooiv when or wtii!ri> to end. JU.il. 
wne that we projtQse to clmngo the policy which, they say , 
eu py the fyeat luiil gootl WaaJiitigw n. It is not tnio. 
fwfant thoy ehim ns tlint policy !« indcitl tlie policy of Washington, 
tlitb tlu wc iloire to ctiungo it. If it be one whiub ia to sileai-o m for- 
ever in tho oonncils of llic nationa, and seal our lips before tlio world, 
then I cam not hy whom it was initiated, or when or bow long it has 
stood, or by what persona it is now roaiutaincd, — il is a pfilicy unwonliy 
of a great and free people. [Applause.] But it is not ns ihoy claim ; 
— t/uil policy was for tho ejtigency of ihoee early times. Why, a 
natiou can liavo no encli thing ns a fired policy. It must hare fixed 
priitci/ikji. The eloquent speaker has told ns that policy is one thing, 
and principle ijuito another thing. One takes its hue uud form from 
the passing hour ; the other is eternal, and ipay not be dcparkil from 
with safety. It is because statesmen have Eiiled to make tliis distinc- 
tion tliat they have gone down under their errors. They hate raised 
tliat which was ephemeral into the dijpiity of a principle, and clupg 
to it loii;^ uFter JL luul liccome obsolete . Let us not wrong our fathers 
hy betii^vip;' tliey inten ded to chai n this nation to the cnnJ]e of its 
i nfimey , \VashiugtoD himself iias toUJ us that his wns ii teniportiry pol- 
icy, suited to ihe retjuiremeiits of the time, hut not intcndcil (o sUuiil 
as our guide through all eternity. And, standing in the midst of that 
stormy present, and having in memory the bleeding past, and looking 
faito th(3 gloom of what seemed a sinister future, be fixed the time 
when lie thought that policy would expire. Tcs, with no foreknowl- 
edge of what noulil be the immense and rapid strides of this mighty 
{leople, he tliought, and said, that in twenty years it might have the 
full command of its own fortunes. 

" And 0, tho differenoo between then and now ! The nation was 
Bcatred with war, poor, an hundred millions in debt, — not so rich as is 
oar own Mnssaehusotu to-doy, — scarcely more populous than ia now 
the Empire Stnt«, — witli the whole wcat about to blaze with hiltlo- 
finu, — pnrly spirit aroused, society niifuroitxl, tlio government untried, 
friefuQua on sea and on huiil, — a wiUemera everywhere, tho slates 
bat JBst climbing with feeble step the Atlantic slope, so that from 
Maine to tieorgia the wolfs long howl waa answen-il Iwck by the Atlon- 
tw's ronr. [ Applause.) Ip auch a state of lliiiit^ llie fmlicy of nt'utra l- 

Hr tuond Its Buffidcut iustiSeation But now, when tlio republic has 

expoMlnl from sen to sea, when ita flag is advancing to the norlb and 
tho soulli, wbcu the beautiful white wiugs of ila evmmvrce am Satl«r- 
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ing in every quarter of the globe, and bringing home wealth and victory 
wiih all the winds of heaven [applause], shall we so wrong the memory 
of the brave men who cleared the way for these glories, — Washington, 
who sought peace through war, Franklin, who subdued thunder and 
tyranny, and John Adams, out of whose head came the Revolution, — 
so wrong these men, I say, as to believe that, if they could once more 
visit the land their valor freed, that they would tell us to trail our ban- 
ners over the sea and over the land, and let them no longer stream along 
the shores of the Baltic and the Mediterranean, symbols of uncomjucrcd 
liberty in the western world 7 No, no ! they gave their breasts to the 
battle, they struggled through nameless woes, for a place on earth, and 
that their sons might have * power on earth' to be wielded for liberty 
on whatever doubtful field it might strive. [Applause.] And would 
they not indignantly ask who gave instructions to Commodore Morgan, 
of the Mediterranean squadron, under which ho should dare to issue 
those ordera by which our gallant officers and seamen are not permitted, 
not only not to talk politics with the Neapolitans, or the people in whoso 
waters they may chance to be, but are not allowed to discuss them 
with each other on the shore, or on an American deck 7 Who gave him 
authority over the religious or political sentiments of an American 
officer or sailor ? Is it not enough for him that he docs his duty 
under the laws ? W^hy, if we cannot maintain our relations with those 
people without subjecting our glorious sailors to such tyranny, I 
would not let our vessels cast their anchors in their waters ; no, not 
though a hurricane blew, save to batter down the walls of their tyran- 
nical cities ! [Applause.] 

*'Who did not feel his check crimson with indignation as he learned 
to what position our brave officers of the Mississippi were constrained 
by these ordci*s 7 And more, when he learned of the conduct of the 
American consul at ilarseilles 7 Where, I ask, did he get his right to 
wound the feelings of the nation's guest on an American deck ? Who 
placed that official under the direction of a miserable French prefect, 
himself the tool of a man who, at that very time, had perjury on liis 
lips and treason in liis heart ? [Applause. ] The great exile should have 
found kindness under our flag. It was not his fault, but his glory, that 
his presence awakened the republiciui heart of France ; our flag, had it 
been a true syml>ol of the principles we profess, would have done tho 
same. It is a grievous, burning shame, that Kossuth, when the songs 
of liberty were rising around him, and the peaceful shouts of the people, 
should have been commanded to retire from what his noble presence 
inspired What American, proud of liis country's honor, would not 
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have preferred that the Mississippi, with the banner of our hopes float- 
ing aloft, should have gone down by her anchors, fighting some great 
battle of liberty, her scuppers running blood, rather than that the 
nation's guest — guest for such a cause — should not have found the 
fullest protection under a flag which once waved over Perry, and 
McDonough, and Lawrence, and Hull, and Decatur?" [Great ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Burlingame was warmly applauded throughout; and, when he 
sat down, Hon. E. H. Kellogg, of Pittsfield, was called for, and spoke 
as follows : 

" I pray you, Mr. Chairman, and I pray you, this immense meeting 
of my fellow-citizens, not to expect from me, called up here as I am, 
one-half so full and so satisfactory an expression of the feeling that 
prevails in our hearts here, as we have already had. I rejoice, sir, 
that, under the force of the example of our illustrious guest, and under 
the force of your own teachings, that here, to-night, sect and creed and 
party are all submerged and drowned in the mighty flood of feeling and 
of sympathy extended to the man who is the representative of a well- 
deserving country, — that country whose liberties, before all our eyes, 
have been cloven down against the law of nations. Fellow-citizens, I 
could not, to-day, help rejoicing, when I heard our illustrious friend 
here depicting to these great multitudes the wrongs of his country, and 
bespeaking here the sympathies of his fcUow-men, — I say, I could not 
but rejoice that there was still upon the face of this earth a great orator 
devoted to liberty ; that he, the martyr of his cause, bruised and torn 
in all but his undying love of liberty, can march with triumphant step 
from one ocean to the other, hailed as the friend of liberty by a whole 
nation. Sir, if we cannot go with our arms to Hungary, and fight the 
Russians, we may, at least, thank God ! extend our sympathy to the 
cause of liberty; and we trust that you bless God that you have this 
expanded field on his earth where you can preach its cause. Let me 
assure you, sir, that your Ufe is not in vain. K God should see fit to 
take you to-day from your family, from your own dear father-land, 
from the world, and leave the Hungarians weeping, like the children 
of Israel by the waters of Babylon, for seventy years, you would not, 
even then, have lived in vain. No, sir ; you have taught us a lesson 
in this part of the world, you have taught the whole world a lesson, 
that will not be soon forgotten ; and whenever any other nation in the 
world shall assert the principle so beloved by you, and by the whole 

6* 
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American heart, — the very same principle to which Hungary is 
devoted, — I say, when such a nation shall arise again in its might, 
and achieve its freedom, that before another Russian Czar can inter- 
fere with its liberties, you will hear the voice of America in a way that 
will be emphatic [applause], — in a way that will be useful, eflScient. 
May God grant it ! 

"Fellow-citizens of Worcester, of the heart of the old Bay State, there 
is cause for this mighty outpouring, this fiery impulse of sympathy, 
that pervades all our breasts. ! fellow-men, suppose our own George 
Washington — our own Revolutionary Kossuth — had not been suc- 
cessful in our struggle, — suppose he had been beaten down by treach- 
ery that lived with us, or by the intervention of a power more tyranni- 
cal even than England, — and suppose he had been hunted in order 
to put a halter round his neck, where in the wide world, — 0, where, 
seventy-five years ago, could Washington have gone, and been received 
and protected by a whole nation ? Yes, and sent home to oppose his 
country's enemies again, followed by the sympathy, the warm hopes, 
and the bright anticipations, of twenty millions of freemen ? I congrat- 
ulate our illustrious friend and guest that he lives in a difierent hour 
of the world. I have no doubt he is thankful to God for it. I believe 
that the feeling he is awakening in this country, although it may not 
take that direction he has pointed out to an extreme or unsafe distance, 

— to a rotumlcss distance, — yet I believe, fellow-citizens, that it will 
work good, not only for his own country, but for the other struggling 
countries of Europe. I have great faith in the mighty power, the thun- 
der, as he well terras it, of American public opinion. Notwithstanding 
many tell us our protestations will be like the idle wind, unheeded, 
who. fellow-citizens, who knows better than Governor Kossuth that 
the Emperor Nicholas watches as closely as any eye in the world 
(except God's) the movements that follow in the train of his progress 

— the movements of public opinion that follow him in this country and 
elsewhere 7 He knows that it is a mighty agent. He knows that our 
illustrious guest is fighting and winning a mightier battle, by gaining 
millions of devotees to his cause, than any that was fought and won 
during the Hungarian war. He is, through the press, spreading an 
intelligent spirit through the oppressed millions of Europe. He is 
informing the bayonets of the common soldiery ; and you will sec them, 
when the crisis comes, breaking through the trammels of those dynas- 
ties of Europe, and arraying themselves in defence of the liberties of 
the people." [Cheers.] 

After a few words by Mr. Keyes, the meeting closed, at ten o'clock. 
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KOSSUTH'S ENTRY INTO BOSTON. 

EossxTTH and bis suite^ with the Legislative Committee, left Worcester 
in a special train, at half-past nine o'clock, on Tuesday morning, April 
27. It was a coincidence not overlooked or unfelt by many of those 
with him, and assuredly not by himself, that the day fixed upon for 
his triumphal entry into the proud and famous metropoUs of New 
England was his birth-day, — the day on which he completed his 
fiftieth year. 

He was greeted with many cheers, as he left Worcester. The car 
in which he sat was thickly festooned with American, English and 
Hungarian flags. Previous to leaving, ho received a purse of fifty 
dollars from Hon. Alexander De Witt 

At Westboro' the cars stopped, the bells were rung, a great con- 
course collected, and Rev. Mr. Gage, in behalf of the townsmen, 
presented Kossuth with forty dollars. He replied briefly, and was 
loudly cheered. 

At Framingham another stop was made, and a large crowd assem- 
bled. Hon. Joseph Fuller welcomed Kossuth to the county of Mid- 
dlesex, which contained Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill. Kos- 
suth expressed his thanks in a few words. 

At Natick the train stopped, and Kossuth was presented with a 
purse containing sixty-two dollars, by Mr. Ham, the chairman of the 
selectmen of the town. 

At the Brookline crossing Kossuth was received by the Light 
Dragoons, who had been detailed as his escort through Brookline and 
Roxbury. Carriages being in readiness, a procession was formed, 
under the direction of Benj. Stevens, Sergeant at Arms of the Legis- 
lature, and the route of march for Boston, through Brookline and 
Roxbury, was immediately taken up. 

Kossuth, accompanied by M. Pulszky, Hon. N. P. Banks, Hon. 
Anson Burlingame, and Austin Williams, Esq., governor's aid, occupied 
the first carriage. In the second carriage were the ladies of Kossuth's 
suite, his wife, and Madame Pulszky, accompanied by the wife of Hon. 
£. L. Keyes, and by the Sergeant at Arms. In the carriages that 
followed were the oUier members of Kossuth's suite, the Legislative 
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Committee, some members of llie city government of Worcester, and 
others. 

A short distance from the crossing the procession passed under an 
arch bearing the words, " Welcome, Kossuxn." 

The road was choked up with foot-people, horsemen and carriages, 
of all descriptions, each and all anxious to get a sight of the Magyar. 
At Brookline a large crowd was collected; and, when the carriage con- 
taining Kossuth arrived, lusty cheers were given, which were acknowl- 
edged gracefully. 

On the whole route to Roxbury line, the windows were full of ladies, 
who waved their welcome with their handkerchiefe, and the streets were 
literally crammed with people. The cortege did not stop in Roxbury, 
but proceeded on until it had reached the military, who were drawn up 
on the Neck, to the number of thirty-four companies. 

Having passed the military, the procession halted, when the troopa 
wheeled into line, and escorted the procession through the city. The 
procession passed through Washington, Boylston, Charles and Beacon 
streets, to the state-house. The crowd in these streets was very great. 
The windows were all full of women and children, and Kossuth was 
frequently called to his feet, to acknowledge the plaudits of the ladies. 

The military marched in the following order : 

Fifth Regiment of Artillery ^ under command of Col Cotcdin. 

Company C — Washington Artillery, Captain Bulloch. 
Company A — Boston Artillery, Captain T. II. Evans. 
Company D — Roxbury Artillery, Captain Webber. 
Company B — Columbian Artillery, Captain Thompson. 

First Regiment of Light Infantry^ wider command of Colonel 

C L. Holbrook, 

Company D — Boston Light Guard, Captain Clark, Jr. 
Company C — Pulaski Guards, Captain Wright 
Company L — National Guards, Captain Moore. 
Company B — New England Guards, Captain Henshaw. 
Company F — Independent Boston Fusileers, Captain Mitchell. 
Company M — Warren Light Infanty, Lieut. Hall. 
Company H — Wintlirop Light Guards, Lieut. Moore. 
Company G — Washington Light Guards, Captain Savory. 
Company E — City Guards, Captain French. 
Company A — Boston Light Infantry, Captain Ashley. 
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Fifth Regiment of Infantry^ under command of Col, Watson, 

Company C — Lowell Mechanic Phalanx, Captain Palmer. 

Company C — Worcester City Guards, Captain Goodhue, Eighth 
Regiment. 

Company B — Fitchburg Fusileers, Captain Wood, Fourth Regi- 
ment. 

Company G — Woburn Phalanx, Captain Grummer, Fourth Regi- 
ment. 

Company C — Cambridge City Guards, Captain Meacham, Fourth 
Regiment. 

Company D — National Blues (Lowell), Captain Lesure, Fifth 
Regiment. 

Company 11 — Wamesit Light Guard, Captain Sargent, Fifth Reg- 
iment. 

Company E — Davis Guard (Acton), *Capt. Jones, Fifth Regiment 

Company D — Charlestown City Guards, Captain Sawyer, Fourth 
Regiment. 

Company B — Worcester Light Lifantry, Captain Lamb, Eighth 
Regiment. 

Ninth Regiment of Infant)^ ^ under command of Col. CoJhurn, 

Company D — Westminster Guards, Captain Whitman, Seventh 
Regiment. 

Company A — Halifax Light Lifantry, Captain Thompson, Third 
Regiment. 

Company A — Winchester Guards, Captain Prince, Seventh Regi- 
ment. 

Company D — Richardson Light Guards, Captain Wiley, Seventh 
Regiment. 

Company C — Marblehead Light Lifantry, Captain Gregory, Sixth 
Regiment. 

Company I — Lawrence Light Lifantry, Captain Wilkins, Seventh 
Regiment 

Company C — Stoneham Light Lifantry, Captain Dike, Seventh 
Regiment 

Company E — Oakdalo Light Infantry, Captain Hosmer, Eighth 
Regiment. 

Company B — Salem Mechanic Light Lafimtry, Captain White, 
Sixth Regiment 

Mechanic Riflemen, Captain Adams. 



TO KOSSUTH IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The tokens of gladness and welcome along the route were frequent, 
and spoke a sincere feeling. From many a window peeped out the 
words, " Welcome, Kossuth.'* Flags were flying at many places, and 
ever and anon the Hungarian tricolor waved its welcome to him whose 
patriotic soul and powerful mind sent it to so many victories. Among 
the buildings decorated were the Albion hotel, which was dressed in 
beautiful taste, with a triumphal arch between the two portions of the 
hotel, bearing the inscription, ' 

*« Columbia, the Land of Liberty." 

The Revere House had floating over it the three flags of Hungary, 
Turkey and the United States. 

The state-house was superbly decorated with banners, arches and 
mottoes, in such profusion as almost to hide it from sight The entrance 
gate was surmounted by an arch, bearing on its front the following 
inscription: "Washington and Kossuth, — the Occident and 
THE Orient." On the reverse : " Washington, the Friend of 
Liberty ; Kossuth, the Fob of Despotism." 

On the steps leading to the state-house were placed two arches, 
zjni between them the platform on which the reception speeches were 
made. The first of these arches bore the following motto on its front : 
^'Religion, Education, Freedom: a Tricolor for the World." 
On the reverse: ** Massachusetts, the Spirit of 1776, — Lex- 
ington, Concord, Bunker Hill.'' 

The second arch was exceedingly beautiful ; the pillars being 
entwined with the tricolor, white, red and blue. Underneath were 
suspended three magnificent wreaths, the whole tastefully entwined 
"with evergreen. This arch bore the following : " Remember there 
3s A Community in jue Destiny of Humanity.'' 

On the key-stone was a beautiful display of flags of all nations, 
furled. 

The columns of the upper piazza were wreathed with tricolor, and 
the state motto stretched across : *' Ense Petit Placidam Sub Lib- 
irtate Quietem." 

In the portico fronting the Representatives' hall was an equestrian 
£gure on a pedestal, underneath which were the words : ** Washing- 
ton, THE Father of his Country." 

Over the portico in large capitals were the following : *• Governor 
Kossuth, Welcome to the Capitol of Massachusetts." 

From the cupola flags and streamers waved in the breeze, and from 
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the corners of the state-house to the comers of the grounds in front 
flags of different nations were suspended. 

The arrangement of these flags was as follows : 

From the state-house to Mount Vcmon-strect, — American, Eng- 
lish, Greek, Egyptian. 

Outer line to Beacon-street, — American, English, French, Turkish, 
Brazilian, Neapolitan, Portuguese, Peruvian. 

Inner line to Beacon-street, — American, Columbian, Austrian, 
Montevidean, Neapolitan, Spanish, Mexican, Turkish. 

State-house to Hancock avenue, — American, English, Austrian, 
Brazilian. 

State-house to outer comer of the avenue, on Beacon-street, — 
American, English, Turkish, Neapolitan, Dutch, Buenos Ajrean, 
Columbian, Portuguese. 

Inner line, same line, — American, English, Tunisian, Papal, Mex- 
ican, Greek, Buenos Ayrean. 

- On the right of the gateway, — American, Swedish, Danish, Chi- 
lian, Peruvian. 

Left of gate, — American, St. George's Cross, Dutch, Chinese, 
Sardinian. 

Beacon to Park street, — New Grenada, Naples, Chilian, Peruvian, 
Greek, Kayah. 

Beacon to Common, — Spanish, Montevidean, miscellaneous, Uni- 
com, Spanish broad pennant. 

At half past one o'clock, after a progress of two hours and a half, 
through six miles of shouting multitudes, Kossuth was conducted 
by Gen. Wilson, chairman of the Legislative Committee, up the steps 
of the state-house to the platform, where he met Govemor Boutwell 
and the members of the Council. Govemor Boutwell welcomed him 
to the state in the following speech : 

GOVERNOR BOUTWELL'S SPEECH. 

" Governor Kossuth : As the voice of the Legislature and people 
of Massachusetts, I welcome you to this capitol to-day. 

" Your presence brings before us our own past, bitter in its experi- 
ence, but glorious in its history. We once had apostles of liberty on 
whose heads a price was set, who'were hunted by tyranny from their 
homes, and threatened with expulsion from civilized life. That day of 
oppression and anxiety with us is ended. It introduced a contest for 
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human rights, "whose results on this continent you have seen, in the 
extent, character and power, of the American republic. 

" The people of Massachusetts, inspired by their early history, and 
animated by the impulses of their hearts, greet you as one who has 
nobly served and suffered in the cause of individual freedom and the 
rights of states. Nor will their admiration be limited by any consid- 
eration arising from the fate of your country, or the failure of the 
patriotic hopes with which it was inspired. Liberty can never die. 
The generations of men appear and pass away, but the principles and 
aspirations of their nature are immortal. 

'^ Despotism is of time. It contains within itself the elements and 
the necessity of decay and death. Fifty years of your eventful life 
are past ; but take courage, sir, in the behef that, in the providence 
of God, the mome nt is near when the light of freedom shall penetr ate 
t he darkness of European despotism. Then shall your own Hu ngary 
welcome you to her fields and mountains, to her homes and heart ; and. 
we wi ll welcome Hungary to the family of republican^ constitutioa alp 
s overeign states. 

'* In the name of the people, I tender to you the hospitalities of a 
commonwealth founded by Exiles and Pilgrims.'' 

To this cordial welcome to the capitol of Massachusetts, Kossuth 
replied as follows : 

'* I feel deeply sensible of the immense benefit which a happy and 
prosperous people has conferred upon an unfortunate people. Moments 
like the present can only be felt, not spoken. I feel a deep emotion, 
sir. I am not ashamed of it. Allow me only to say that, in taking 
that hand, the hand of the people of Massachusetts, and having listened 
in your voice to the sentiments and feelings of the people of Massachu- 
setts, I indeed cannot forbear to beheve that humanity has arrived to 
a great turaing point in its destinies, because such a sight was never 
yet seen on earth. 

** Conquerors, triumphant and proud of success, confer honors and 
glory on a poor exile, having nothing to speak for him but his mis- 
fortunes. 

" Sir, the spirit of liberty is lasting ; liberty cannot die, because it 
has become the common sentiment of all humanity. 'XIhe spirit of 
liberty takes itself wings, — you are happy to be the first-bom son of 
that spirit ; but we accept our condition just to be one of its martyrs ; 
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and I look with hope, I look Trith confidence, into the future, because 
that spirit which prepared for the poor exile the present day will be 
recorded in the records of history, and will mark the destiny of 
coming centuries. I cannot speak further. I am proud to have your 
hands in mine. 

** And be sure, sir, and let your generous people be sure of it, that, 
whatever be our future destiny, we shall never, in our struggles and 
misfortunes and adversities, we shall never forget the generous Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and the generous people of Massachusetts, and 
they shall never have reason to regret that we have been honored in 
this immense nation. God Almighty bless you, sir, and ])lcss you all ! 

" I take these honors proudly, because I take them not for myself, 
but in the name of my people, in whose name I express my most 
humble, my eternal thanks." 

After this speech, Kossuth was introduced to several official persons, 
and then the procession was re-formed, and marching through Park, 
Tremont, Court, State, Commercial, South Market streets, to Mer- 
chants-row, Ann, Blackstone, llano ver and Court streets, reached 
the Kevere House about half-past two* o'cl<fck. Ilere a collation was 
in readiness for the party. 

In the afternoon Kossuth reviewed the troops on the Common. The 
lines were drawn as usual at the foot of the Common, and the surround- 
ing hills were covered with the assembled thousands, like vast swarms 
of human bees. 

The members of the Legislature and Council moved in procession 
from the state-house, and took a position on the side hill within the 
lines, in front of the military. After the troops had been drawn up 
in line on three sides of the field, Kossuth, mounted on a fine Arabian 
charger, an<l accompanied by Governor Boutwell on an elegant cream- 
colored steed, appeared on the field, and was greeted by the thunders 
of the artillery. Attended by General Edmands and staff, they rode 
leisurely in front of the line; and then, pacing around in the rear, took 
position in the centre, when the great Ilungariim received the salute 
of the companies, as they marched by. 

The review was a very imposing pageant, and was witnessed by fifty 
thousand spectators. Including the Light Dragoons, some one thou- 
sand six hundred of the volunteer militia were in the field. The vari- 
ety of the glittering uniforms, the brilliant glancing to and fro of the 
several staffi, the cortege of the goveraor and foreign guest, together 

7 
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with tho multitudes who lined the hills and streets around the field, 
presented altogether a spectacle not often surpassed in this country. 

The ceremonies on the Common lasted until sunset. On their con- 
clusion, Kossuth was escorted back to the Revere House by the Light 
Dragoons, and tho governor by the Cadets to the state-house. 

The day was remarkably pleasant, and many strangers were in town 
to witness the proceedings. Notwithstanding tho crowded state of the 
streets, but few accidents occurred. 

In tho evening Kossuth dined at the Revere House, as the guest of 
the Legislative Committee. The entertainment was private, and there 
was no report of tho proceedings. 

At night there was quite a display of fireworks in front of the 
Revere House, and a large number of persons were collected in Bow- 
doin-square. In answer to their cheers, Kossuth appeared at his 
parlor window, and acknowledged the compliment by bowing, but did 
not speak. 



KOSSUT^ AT THE STATE-HOUSE. 

At eleven o'clock, Wednesday morning, April 28th, Kossuth l^t 
the Revere House, and, escorted by the Independent Cadets, proceeded 
through streets thronged with a dense and excited multitude, to the 
state-house. He fii-st visited the Council-chamber, to pay his respects 
to the Governor of Massachusetts. The meeting was not witnessed 
by any reporters, and only a sketch of what occurred can be given. 

Governor Boutwell addressed Kossuth briefly, but an important 
thought was embodied in these brief remarks. He welcomed Kossuth 
to the Council-chamber of tho executive government of Massachusetts, 
not only as a representative of freedom in Europe and an advocate of 
repubhcanism for her people, but as a man whoso efibrts were import- 
ant to America — whoso mission had been the means of imparting 
important instruction to the people of the United States. 

Kossuth, in response, said these remarks from his Excellency, in the 
place where he made them, added a new and very important benefit to 
the many he had received in tho United States as an advocate for 
national independence. He would be ashamed to claim that, pleading 
his country's wrongs and asserting her rights, his efibrts had instructed 
the people of America upon tho nature and greatness of their own 
institutions, or the great blessings of their freedom ; but, if the princi- 
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pies he advocated had been extended by means of the press in the 
United States, which had everywhere reported his speeches, and any 
instruction for liberty had been derived from them, it was only because 
there was community in liberty ;• and it was a necessity for the agita- 
tion of hberty in one part of the world to benefit all other parts where 
the rights of man were respected. He proceeded to speak of the great 
necessity of the agitation of liberal principles, that the people of the 
world might learn practically to hate despotism ; and then he thanked 
the Governor and Council for the high honor conferred upon him in 
the name of liberty. 

At the conclusion of his reply, he was introduced to the members 
of the Council. Immediately afterward, the door of the Council-cham- 
ber leading into the ante-room was opened, and a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen, who had been admitted there on tickets, passed 
*^ in review " before Kossuth, and were presented to him. During the 
introduction Grovernor Boutwcll stood on his left, the Secretary of 
State on his left, and before him stood the members of his suite, — 
Pulszky, Ilajnik, and Captains Kalapsza and Grcchenck, — in full 
uniform. 

At twelve o'clock precisely, Kossuth, accompanied by his suite and 
a portion of the State Committee, was conducted from the Council- 
chamber to the Senate-chamber, the floor and lobbies and galleries 
of which were crowded with spectators, most of whom were ladies. 
He was introduced by Hon. Whiting Griswold to General Wilson, the 
President of the Senate, who addressed him thus : 

" Governor Kosstth : The Senate of this ancient commonwealth 
receives this visit with emotions of the liveliest gratification. I am 
sure I utter the voice of the whole Senate, in bidding you welcome to 
this branch of the Legislature. 

'^ The Senate of this commonwealth entertains the most profound 
sympathy with your country in her misfortunes, and for you, her 
exiled leader and champion. The Senate of Massachusetts receives 
you to-day as the representative of Hungary, and the champion of her 
freedom. The voice of the Senate in regard to your father-land, to 
c onduct of tne house of JJapsburg, the intervention of the Czar of 
R ussia, your own position as the acknowledged head of your nation, 
and tne duty of tne republic as one ot th<^ nations, has been exprc^sscd 
and placed upon the records of ^q gcwt^mm^ji^t. ThosA rfiflolutiona 
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may be read by all men, now and in the future ; for they utter the 
sentiments of the people of Massachusetts. 

'* Your gallant nation has failed in its noble struggle for national 
independence. Hungary lies at the feet of the perfidious house of 
Hapsburg. But she will rise again. 

* Truth naked is stronger than falsehood in mail ; 
The wrong cannot prosper, the right cannot faiL' 

" You have laid your hand on the heart of Massachusetts. I trust, 
sir, that heart beats strong and true to freedom and humanity. 

" The Senate of Massachusetts indulges the hope that your nation 
may soon call you from exile, that you may give her your counsels in 
establishing her nationality and freedom. Having established the free- 
dom of your country, like our Washington, may you retire to the 
quiet scenes of private life, surrounded by your grateful countrymen, 
in the bosom of your family, in the companionship of your wife, whose 
devotion has cheered your heart, amid the cares of public life, in impris- 
onment and exile, and won the sympathy of every manly heart. 

** When life's labors are done, its duties all performed, may you be 
cheered by the assurance that you have been true to your native land ! 
May your eye, as it looks for the last time on the scenes of earth, see 
your banner — the flag of Hungary — floating in peace and freedom ! 
May your ear drink in the sweet music of the approving voice of your 
people ; and may your soul be cheered by the consolation, that when 
your heart ceases forever to beat, it will mingle with the dust of your 
father-land ! '' 

KOSSUTH'S SPEECH IN THE SENATE. 

**Mr. President and Senators: To be thus received by the 
official representatives of the people of the noble State of Massachu- 
setts, is an honor of which any man may justly feel proud. Such a 
moment is worth a lifetime ; and it is from the deepest emotions of my 
heart that I appreciate it and thank you for it. But, Mr. Trcsidcnt 
and Senators, I have nothing to say here, but to bow with deep respect 
to the representatives of the majesty of the people. 

*^I thank them for their generous welcome, and acknowledge, with 
profound gratitude, the resolutions of this eminent Senate, to which 
you, Mr. President, have referred. Your resolutions are revelations 
of your own brave nation's destiny. They contain, they embody, the 
principles of your fathers, of hatred to oppression, and sympathy with 
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'whomsoever resists it. I recognize in them the indomitable spirit 
which led your glorious ancestors to quit all rather than submit ; and, 
after a century and a half more, to fight to the last, rather than sur- 
render to tyranny. 

"I recognize in them that energy, unequalled and unparalleled, 
which compelled victory in an unequal contest, and has steadily since 
raised your great country to a like unparalleled height in moral 
majesty and national prosperity, in freedom, and the demonstration of 
capacity in the people for self-government I recognize that prudent 
sagacity which taught to avoid the commission of error, — that philan- 
thropy of a generous, open heart, which induces pity and sympathy 
for the victim of wrong and cruelty, and eager approval of self-absolu- 
tion. 

" Now I have laid my hand on the hearts of the people of free Amer- 
ica ; and I ask them to take the part of my own oppressed and bleeding 
country. And you know and I know that our cause must succeed. 
Whatever may be the fate of single individual men, the cause of 
liberty must triumph. 

" You, Mr. President, have been kind enough to wish for nie, an 
humble laborer in her behalf, a high position in my country, when she 
is disenthralled. My aspiration is not so high. It is my prayer, 
through the generous sympathy of free America, to have the happi- 
ness to see my country free, and to enjoy a quiet hfe in the midst of 
my people, my fiunily, and my friends. And that is all for me that I 
can wish. 

" And now I know that my coming back to Europe will not be with 
the sign of despondency and despair, but will give hope and confidence 
to miUions of hearts that now beat in llungary with anxiety for sym- 
pathy fit)m the people of this great and fi*ee and happy land. I have 
the hope to bring over to my suffering fellow-men the assurance of 
your aid and your regard ; and be assured their gratitude and admira- 
tion will be imperishable. 

" Mr. President and Senators, once again I thank you for your 
cordial and warm-hearted reception." 

At the conclusion of Kossuth's remarks, on motion of Mr. Ilaze- 
well, the Senate adjourned. 

At half-past twelve o'clock the State Committee was announced to 
the House, and Governor Kossuth made his appearance, in company 
with Mr. Hopkins, of Northampton, chairman of the committee. 

7* 
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Mr. Hopkins said : '^ Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to introduoe 
to you, sir, and through you to the House of Representatives, the 
guest of the commonwealth, Governor Kossuth, of Hungary." 

The members of the House rose during the introduction ; and, on 
their resuming their seats, Mr. Banks, the speaker, addressed him as 
follows : 

TnE speaker's address. 

'^ In the name of the Representatives of the people of Massachusetts, 
sir, I bid you a cordial welcome to their hall of legislation. 

'^ It is at rare intervals only that individual virtue and capacity so 
distinguish men as to make them proper recipients of public honors. 

*' Your devotion to the cause of liberty and your country ; the per- 
sonal sacrifices you have been called upon to make in her behalf; the 
energy and skill with which, in the flush of success, you marshalled 
her limited resources in unequal contests ; that unshrinking courage 
and confidence with which, amid betrayal of high public trusts, and 
the pangs of overwhelming defeat, you still upheld her honor and her 
flag ; the constancy, eloquence and wisdom, with which, in exile, you 
have vindicated her rights, challenge our highest admiration. 

" To you, in person, the people have spoken their appreciation and 
approval, in language that requires from us no interpretation, with an 
earnestness and warmth that exclude possibility of dissimulation or 
distrust. 

**The people of Massachusetts, sir, appreciate and love the liberty 
they enjoy. They desire the extension of their privileges to their 
brethren of less favored nations. They have full confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of liberty throughout the world. It is with them a 
feeling universal, rather than local. It is confined to no temporary 
division. It is limited to no period of their history. 

" However they may difier as to methods of averting public evil or 
the attainment of a general good, there is, as to this great end, but one 
hope, but one prayer. It is for liberty ! Whether it come from one 
who, with an easy confidence, trusts to the dispensation of Providence 
and the power of truth for the establishment of the principles you this 
day represent, — toleration among governments, equality and justice 
among men, — or from another, who, with a larger and stronger faith 
in human agencies, looks for a day not fiir distant, when England shall 
lead the column of republican states in the Old World ; when every race 
in Europe shall attain that nationality which is its birthright, and for 
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which it yearns ; when every kingdom, like the family in domestic life, 
shall perpetuate an existence of birth, rather than of conquest or des- 
potic favor ; its rulers, like its flag, the choice of the people, and both 
symbols of their peace, prosperity, and freedom, — that aspiration, that 
prayer, is still everywhere and always for liberty ! 

" "We cannot but look with anxiety, with alarm, upon the aggrega- 
tion and consolidation of adverse interests and powers, in other quar- 
ters of the globe. Still less, sir, were we worthy of that noble 
heritage we have received from God and our Cithers, could we receive 
without sympathy and without honors one whose life has been devoted 
to the establishment in such quarters of the principles of government, 
coeval with our existence as a republic, which constitute our national 
strength, and which make individual life sweeter at its close for the 
freedom that has blessed it, — absolute rights of states, unqualified 
liberties of the people. 

"Accept, sir, for yourself and your companions in exile, our sym- 
pathy for your misfortunes, and our warmest wishes for your personal 
welfare ; our prayers, and, within the limits of our laws, our individ- 
ual cooperation, for the immediate restoration of the independence of 
Hungary. 

"Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: I present to you 
the distinguished statesman of Hungary ; the chosen governor of its 
people; the assertor of its rights ; the defender of its liberties ; its last, 
but still reliable hope, — Governor Kossuth, — the illustrious guest of 
the commonwealth ! " 

Kossuth's speech to the house. 

"In the echo of every stop I make on this hallowed ground, in 
every object which meets my,.eye, in my being received thus as I am, 
and in my standing here thus as I stand, there is such an awful and 
majestic revelation of the most wonderful operation of that Providence 
which rules the destinies of humanity, that my very voice shrinks 
back from falling from my lips, and I feel as if the spirit of coming 
events was whispering into my ears, ^ Bow in adoration before the 
finger of God, and follow silently his wink, — man has to be silent 
when history speaks.' And it is history which speaks. 

" Who would have thought that the modest vessel which, two hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, landed the handful of Pilgrims on Plymouth 
Bock, was fraught with the palladium of the world's history? Op- 
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prcssion ilrovo them from their ancient European home to the wilder- 
ness of an unknown world. The Mayflower developed into a tree of 
freedom. Where the wilderness stood, there now a mighty Christian 
nation stands, unequalled in liberty, unequalled in general intelligence 
and general prosperity, — a glorious evidence of mankind's sovereign 
capacity for self-government. 

" Oppression drove me from my native land, the battle-field where 
the destinies of Christendom have been decided in former times, and 
the destinies of Christian civilization are to be decided again. Op- 
pression drove me from that hallowed, martyred land ; and I come an 
exile to the asylum of the oppressed, developed into a home of liberty. 
But I come not to ask an asylum, not to seek a new home. I come 
to claim from the happy sons of the Pilgrim Fathers a brother's hand 
for the oppressed of the Old World, that the old house where hun- 
dreds of millions dwell may not be doomed to become a jail to all those 
miUions. And, humble as I am, the cause I plead is great. It is 
cause of the community in mankind's destinies ; and, be fi^^ft^ J Plfftf 
t hat cause^ because i n my very misfortune ^^^X^ h ^ p^'T^^i plft dftnf 
t o jrour hearts, you honor the poor exile as no triumpher was hon- 

ou honor the misfortune of my people as no success was 
ever honored. I feel that it is almost presumptuous to say the words, 
* I thank you.' It has something personal in it ; it looks as if I had 
the arrogance to think that I liave personally a share in the honors I 
meet ; and — God knows my heart — that is not the case ! 

" Massachusetts thus welcoming unfortunate Hungary as it does, 
is a revelation of mankind's nobility ; it is a revelation of the commur 
jntY in mankind's destiny ; it is the spirit of liberty opcninfi; the boo k 
oft^o my stpri^>|=| nf iho fiiti]|^, tj iat it may l)e known to the world wha t 
\t js Hungary has to do, and what it is America will d o. Our part is 
the clanger ana the suffering. We know it ; we accept it with firm 
resolution and self-resignation. My land is the emblem of resistance. 
An humble shrub, we stood our place through centuries, and not only 
resisted the hurricane threatening to blast Christianity, but checked 
its course. We will resist the hurricane of despotism, threatening to 
blast the freedom and civilization of the Christian world ; and, God 
and America helping, we will check its course. Wo bear a double 
cross in our arms, — we bear it in our history. The mountains of 
Hungary, upon which that emblem of martyrdom was planted, are a 
Golgotha ; but Golgotha is not the hill of death, — it is the hill of res- 
urrection and eternal life, triumphant over the doors of hell. When 
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we had to bear the first cross, a long night of one hundred and eighty 
years lay gloomily over our Golgotha ; and still the day of resurrection 
came. 

** Now we have to bear the second cross, the night of death will not be 
80 long. The stars of America are bright like a sun. It is from this 
place here that they have risen first ; it is from that place here that 
they shone first, a sun'of consolation and of hope to oppressed human- 
ity ; and this place here is so high in moral majesty as that its glorious 
light cannot but spread over the horizon of the Christian world. It is 
not yet three years that Hungary is nailed to the second emblematical 
cross. The number three is ominous in mankind's history. This is 
our part, — danger, and suficrings, and resurrection. The part you 
will act is glorious. Oppression drove your Pilgrim Fathers from 
Europe. The sons of the Pilgrims will send back, in requital — LIB- 
ERTY! There is justice in divine decrees, and there is logic in his- 
tory. The stone which the builders rejected has become the headstone 
of the comer. Hallowed be the name of the mighty God ! 

*^ Sir, ^ Ense jietit placidain sub Ubcrtaie quieteni'' is the motto 
of Massachusetts. Algernon Sydney wrote these words; he wrote 
them with that hand which he styled to be hostile to tyrants. Alas, 
poor Sydney ! thy motto led thee to the scaffpld, to find the mild tran- 
quillity of freedom only in the cold grave. But thy martyr blood was 
not spilt in vain. Thy motto, deadly to thee, mortal man, became 
successful reality as an immortal nation. The motto must go around 
the world, and it will. I have a right to say it is mine. There is no 
living man on earth who has more right to say, ^ Manus hoec inlmica 
tyrannis.^ I have a right to say the motto is my people's. There is • 
no people on earth which has more right to say that it is determined 
to search with the sword freedom's mild tranquillity ; and it will find 
it. Sydney has died on the scafibld, and Warren on the battle-field. 
They were mortal men, and I am an exile. I may die on the scafibld, 
or on the battle-field. I am a mortal man ; but h ^rty has triumphed 
on Bunke r's Ilill^ and it will triumph around Buda's Ilill. The 
former was the first battle ; the latter will be the last. Out of the 
martyr blood spilt on Bunker Hill the tree of Freedom arose, spread- 
ing its mighty branches over a republic of more than twenty millions. 
That tree is overshadowed gloomily by the tree of Russian despotism, 
stretching its branches far beyond its own field. There is no place for 
t hese two trees on the eartk One must wither, that the other may 
live. The spirit of this necessity moves through the air of free. 
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ica. The instinct of the people and jour far enlightened sagacity are 
aware of it. The welcome jou honor mo with is a manifestation of a 
principle. I cannot better express my gratitude for it than by pledging 
my people's word that, Massachusetts may rely upon it, Hungary will 
do her duty for the spreading of the triumph of those principles which 
inspired your approbation and your encouragement to the people of 
Hungary, in honoring its cause in its exiled chief." 

This speech, delivered as it was with consummate grace and energy, 
was listened to with the utmost attention, and made a profound and most 
£9tvorabIe impression on the House. At its conclusion, on motion of 
Air. Hopkins, of Northampton, the House took a recess of half an 
hour, and were conducted by divisions to the room whither Kossuth 
had retired, and were there introduced to him. 

After the presentation ceremonies were finished, the House, on 
motion of Mr. Warren, of Boston, adjourned to the next day. Next 
day, on motion of Mr. Nettleton, of Chicopee, the House, by unani- 
mous vote, ordered the address of the Speaker and the reply of Kos- 
suth to be entered on the journal. 



KOSSUTH IN FANEUIL HALL. 

It had lx?cn announced that Kossuth would speak in Faneuil Hall 
on Thursday evening, April 29, and that no one should be admitted 
to the hall who could not exhibit a Hungarian bond to the doorkeep- 
ers. The hour assigned for the opening of the meeting was eight 
o'clock. But, as there was no means of knowing the number of Hun- 
garian bonds in possession of tlio people of Boston and its vicinity, 
great solicitude was felt by many who were supplied with bonds lest 
they should fail of getting in. Hours before the opening, the cro>Yd 
began to assemble ; and, when the doors were opened at six o'clock, it 
had become so densely packed in the street before the hall that there 
was no moving through it, and some ladies fainted before the 
pressure was relieved by admission. By seven o'clock the hall had 
become filled, and the pressure at the centre was uncomfortably severe. 
Few larger audiences ever gathered in Faneuil Hall, and probably none 
80 remarkable for intelligence and character. There was an unusual 
proportion of ladies, who not only occupied a large part of the galle- 
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ries, but much of tho space beneath the galleries, and to some extent 
mingled with the crowd in the centre. 

The time was whiled awaj good-humorcdly, bj appropriate cheers 
and exclamations, and by calling on various speakers — generally in 
vain. Senator Myron Lawrence, however, responded to a loud call, 
and handsomely excused himself from a speech, with a high compliment 
to the speaker who was expected. At a later period he stepped for- 
ward again on the platform, and said that he had some sins to confess 
on this occasion. lie had been guilty of thinking of late, with some 
others, that the person who was to address us was what is called a 
humbug. But he had seen him, and he now thought differently. He 
now believed him to be a true advocate of his country's cause, and of 
human liberty. lie had seen the honest tear stand in his eye. He 
had seen the modest, truthful bearing of the man, — that he had no tricks 
of the orator, but spoke straight-forward, — and now he gave it up. 
He now believed him to be sincere in his professions, and honest in his 
sentiments ; and he prayed Almighty God to grant him a glorious suc- 
cess. This frank and manly acknowledgment, so honorable to Mr. 
Lawrence, was received with unanimous and hearty applause, and put 
the meeting in the best possible humor. 

At a few minutes before eight o'clock. Senator Alden, of the Legis- 
lative Committee, announced the officers selected for the meeting as 
follows : 

President — His Excellency, Governor George S. Boutwell. 

Vice-presidents — His Honor, Lieutenant-governor Henry W. 
Cushman; Col. William Schouler, of Boston; Hon. Stephen C. Phil-, 
lips, of Salem ; Abner Curtis, of East Abington ; Charles G. Greene, 
of Boston ; Hon. E. H. Kellogg, of Pittsfield ; Hon. Moses Wood, of 
Fitchburg ; Hon. Myron Lawrence, of Belchertown ; Hon. Charles C. 
Hazewell, of Concord ; and Samuel May, of Boston. 

Secretaries — John Milton Earle, of Worcester ; Henry L. Dawes, 
of Adams; George Koberts, of Boston; and John J. Baker, of 
Beverly. 

At eight o'clock Kossuth arrived. With considerable difficulty a 
passage was opened for him, and for the officers and committee, 
who, escorting the distinguished guest through the crowd, now came 
forward, and took their seats. The moment Kossuth reached the 
stage, there was a prolonged tempest of applause, with waving of hats 
and kerchiefs like a whirlwind. When silence was restored, Governor 
Boutwell took the platform, and addressed the audience. 
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OOVBRSOB I10TJTWBLJ.'8 SPKKcn. 

" GentlEMES : Wo have cotofl from the exciting and mnJMliu scenes 
of tho rwqjtion which the people of Massachusotts have given to the 
exiled son of on oppressed and diatant land, that, on lids hoi/ tpot, 
aseockitod in oar minds with tliu vloquciiev, tlio jmU-iotism, the virtue 
of tho Bcvolution, we may listen to hw aad story of the past, and con- 
teuiplatu \m plnns nod hopva for tlic fature. And shidl tht'se nsitocia- 
tions wliioh belong to us, and tliis sad story which bclnngs to human- 
ity, fail to inspire our souls and instmct our minds in the caasc of 
freedom'? Europe is not lik e a distant ocean, whose a^-itationa and 
Btorras gi ^'o no impulse to tho wave tliat gently touches our sh ory. 
I'liu introjuetlon of steam power and the dcveloptncTit of coiiiiiicreial 



energy t 



Mending and assimiiatinj our civilitii^ and 



i-slituliora. 



E urope is nairer to u3 in time tlian th(i evtriMn n pnri-; nf itik rvrmrt r y 
a ro to ea ch other. Aa all of us arc intereated jn *t"' prf i-.i...,c.. »f tim 
priiiciplea oF .justice amo ng our fdlow-men. so 08 a nalion nro we in tcr- 
e aled m tnc prevalence oF the nrinciplca of justice amijnL' ihe nationa 
a nd states of Europ e. 

"Never before wa s the America n mind so inlcllifflntly directciLto 



Europeim iifliu'rs. Wc have not 
trol ul tliose a^airs. Eut 



sl-iall we Bcck-. the con - 
may scan and judge their character, and 



prepare oureelves for the exigenciea of national existence to which we 
may bo calloi. t do not btaitato to pro nonnce thn (.pinion thm. tho 
policy of Hurope will havo 



^ upon the cliaraoti-r- powp^ 

udJ destiny , oj' tiio AnicTJcun rciiiihlic. Th at po licy, oa indicatwl hy 
Ku.'Bia and Austria, is thf work of ccninihzation. conBoliiintion~niid 
a bsolutism- American [■olicy n tlic aiiLi-otiist of tlii.s, 

" We arc plodt:;ed i-n lilyrtjr ^nil tlip sovereignty of sL-iti'^ Shall n 
contest between our own principles and inose of our enemies awaken 
no emotion in us ) 

" Vfn l<elicre that government should exist for the atlvatiti tge of the 
indivi Jinm ui- ' HitaTO u f Q ui T kwl^ i mlilJu, awl nut -ftftlio use of tliqge 
wh o, by hirtii, fortune, or |RTsotial energy, may haye risen to I'oaitions 
o f powe r. 

" \ \€ KCfyj^zo the righ t of e ach nati on to catablish iia owninatita- 
ti otts, a nd regulate J tt own nlTiiim. 

t, and otherwiac la entirely inde- 
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"Tliftiwlinyof ihis nation, na well fi)roi^aasdoioostic, Ehouldbecoo- 
trollcd b_v Amcricaii principlea. that the world may know we have 
fitith ill llie jjMVLTiiment we have ealablished. 

"While wc cannot adopt tho caUBc of any other iwopli^, or make Iho 



Husrrcl 



im: 



na nations our o^Tn, it is onr dutr 



guard th^ 



priiioiji'03 pwulbr tn America, aa well as those eiitgrtiuiied by 



vidoal n 



AJili the dvilizcd yorLL 



pa.ja 



ciyU, which should he universul in atatca, as among ini^; 



I, /fitif lac/i should u. 



■ his . 



n such t 






in jure that iclikh bdoiigsto anot^^ c^. 

" Kiissla violiiteil (hia principle when she interfered in tho aJEurs of 
Unngary, and llina weakened tho obligations of other Elates to respect 
tho suvureij^nty of tho Russian empire. 

'■Thi> independent cxJatcnce of the continental states of Eurone Ja of 



Important politii:aHv. iinp';"'t^ ['- 



two-foH importance to America. 
comm^'ni.nllj:._ 

" M \\i'h\> -'^'^"\\\ -■[■■t-"' '1-y ilc privc Russia, the crntr;il and absorb- 
ing power of Ki]ro|ie, of the opjwrlmiily on the Meditcrrinienn to intcr- 
fero in the politics and civJUtiga of this continent , Kuasiunnd the 
Uoilod Staics arc na uuhkc oa any two nations which ever cxiiited. If 
Bussia obtains control of Europe by the poivcr of arms, and the United 
States shall retain this continent by the power of it« priiteiplcs, vor 
win be invvituMc; us ineritalle as it was in Former dnys tliot war 
^uld ftri^e U'tnecn Carthage oud Rome, — Cnrt!iaj>c, which sought 
to extend her power by commerce, and Home, which sought to govern 
the world by the swonl. The indciM T^dpnp.- i^f the states of Europe ia . 
tl ien, the beat security for tho peace of the woikl. I f these sUtea 
C Xt'l, it mufit Ije upon one condition only — that ertcli stjitu id permi t- 
ted to rcfflilate its own affairs. If the voice of the Uiulcd iftilea ami 
Great Rritain Is .tilent, will Rusitia u.l!ow these states to exi.iL ujion this 
principlo '! Has she not already partitioned Poland, menaced Tur- 
key, diriiled with the Sultan tho sovereignty of Wallachia, infused 
BOW (uiGrgy inf) tho despotic cotincila of Austria, and finally aided her 
in an nnh<jly Rmsadu against tiie liberties of Hungary'.' Have me not, 
th e n, an interest in the affiiira of Europe '! And, i f we have an Jotat - 
eet, out^ht wc nut f> nse the righis uf an independent state fur its pro- 
tocUonl 

" The aecon d comtidcration i s commercial. ^^ 

" CentraliMtion, ataolotism, destroy oommorce. Tho policy of H 
sa dimtuiaba production, and limits markets. Whenever t 
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s tate to her dominions, the commerce of the world is diminishe d CrrPAf\ 
Britain and the United States, which possess three-fourths, 
mercial marine of the globe, are interested to prevent it. Our com - 
merce at this moment with despotic states is of very little importance, 
and history shows that in f^vt^ry a^e commerce has flourished in pro- 
p ortion to the freedo m ftf \i^f^ p^pl<* 

" These, gentlemen, are poor words and barren thoughts upon the 
great European question of the time, — a question which America in 
her own name, and for herself, must meet at some future day^ if now 
she shall fail to meet it firmly, upon well-settled principles of nation al 
lawj for thft pmtpfit lon ax}(] assistance of Other states . 

" I have done. The exiled patriot shall speak for himself Not for 
himself only, nor for the land and people of Hungary he loves so well, 
but for Europe and America even, he speaks. Before you he pleads 
your own cause. It is to a just tribunal I present a noble advocate. 
And to him it shall be a bright spot, in the dreary waste of the exile's 
life, that to-night he pleads the cause of Hungary and humanity where 
once Otis, and Adams, and Hancock, and Quincy, pleaded the cause of 
America and liberty. 

"Gentlemen, I present to you Governor Kossuth, of Hungary." 

Kossuth came forward upon the platform, and was received with 
nine thundering cheers. He was dressed in his fine Hungarian cos- 
tume, with a sword ; and spoke from notes, in so distinct a voice that 
the first syllable he uttered was heard in the remotest comer of that 
vast hall. Notwithstanding the disadvantage of the notes, and of 
speaking in a tongue foreign to him, he held the attention of the 
crowded and physically suffering assembly most perfectly till the last 
word, wliich all seemed to feel had come too soon. The Common- 
wealth says : " Wo can only account for the quiet and interested 
attention of a Faneuil Hall audience to a read speech, in a foreign 
accent, by the exquisite, and, we might say, aromatic deliciousncss of 
the style, and the triumphant force of the thought. It swayed the 
mind like inspiration.'' 

KOSSUTfl's SPEECH IN FANEUIL HALL. 

" Ladies and Gentlemen : Do me the justice to believe that I 
rise not with any pretension to eloquence, within the Cradle of Amer- 
ican Liberty. If I were standing upon the ruins of Prytaneum, and 
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had to speak whence Demosthenes spoke, my tongue would refuse to 
obey, my words would die away upon my lips, and I would listen to 
the winds, fraught with the dreadful realization of his unheeded proph- 
ecies. 

" Spirit of American eloquence, frown not at my boldness, that I 
dare abuse Shakspeare's language in Faneuil Hall ! It is a strange 
fate, and not my choice. 

'* My tongue is fraught with a down-trodden nation's wrongs. The 
justice of my cause is my eloquence ; but misfortune may approach 
the altar whence the flame arose which roused your fathers from deg- 
radation to independence. I claim my people's share in the benefit of 
the laws of nature, and of nature's God. I will nothing add to the 
historical reputation of these walls ; but I dare hope not to sully them, 
by appealing to those maxims of truth, the promulgation of which 
made often tremble these walls, from the thundering cheers of free- 
men, roused by the clarion sound of inspired oratory. 

" * Cradle of American Liberty ! ' — it is a great name ; but there 
is something in it which saddens my heart. You should not say, 
^Ama-ican Liberty,^ You should say, * Liberty in America.^ Lib- 
erty should not be either American or European, — it should be just 
* Liberty.^ God is God. He is neither America's God nor Europe's 
God ; he is God. So should liberty be. * American Liberty ' has 
much the sound as if you would say, ' American privilege.' And 
there is the rub. Look to history, and, when your heart saddens at 
the fact that liberty never yet was lasting in any comer of the world, 
and in any age, you will find the key of it in the gloomy truth, that 
all who yet were free regarded liberty as their privilege, instead of 
regarding it as a principle. The nature of every privilege is exclu- 
siveness ; that of a principle is communicative. Liberty is a principle, 
— its community is its security, — exclusiveness is its doom. 

**What is aristocracy? It is exclusive liberty; it is privilege; 
and aristocracy is doomed, because it is contrary to the destiny and 
welfare of man. Aristocracy should vanish, not in the nations, but 
also from amongst the nations. So long as that is not done, liberty 
will nowhere be lasting on earth. It is equally fatal to individuals as 
to nations, to believe themselves beyond the reach of vicissitudes. To 
this proud reliance, and the isolation resulting therefrom, more victims 
have fallen than to oppression by immediate adversities. You have 
prodigiously grown by your freedom of seventy-five years ; but what 
is seventy-five years to take for a charter of immortality 7 No, no ! 
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my humble tongue tells the records of eternal truth. A privilege never 
can be lasting. Liberty restricted to one nation never can be sure. 
You may say, * We are the prophets of God ; ' but you shall not say, 
* God is only our God.' The Jews have said so, and the pride of 
Jerusalem lies in the dust. Our Saviour taught all humanity to say, 
^Our Father Un heaven ; ' and his Jerusalem is lasting to the end of 
days. 



" * yhere is a community in mankind's destiny/ That was the 
greeting wliich I read on the arch of welcome on the Capitol Hill of 
Massachusetts. I pray to God the republic of America would weigh 
the eternal truth of those words, and act accordingly. Liberty in 
America would then be sure to the end of time. But if you say 
* American Liberty,' and take that grammar for your policy, I dare say 
the time will yet come when humanity will have to mourn over a new 
proof of the ancient truth, that without community national frccdom 
is never sure. You should change * Am-erican Liberty ' into * Lib- 
erty ^^ — then liberty would be forever sure in America, and that which 
found a cradle in Faneuil Uall never would find a coffin through all 
coming days. I like not the word cradle connected with the word 
liberty, — it has a scent of mortality. But these are vain words, I 
know ; though in the life of nations the spirits of future be marching 
in present events, visible to every reflecting mind, still those w^ho fore- 
tell them are charged with arrogantly claiming the title of prophets, 
and prophecies are never believed. However, the cradle of American 
liberty is not only famous from the reputation of having been always 
the lists of the most powerful eloquence ; it is still more consj)icuous 
for having seen that eloi[uence attended by practical success. To 
understand the mystery of this rare circumstance, a man must see the 
people of New England, and especially the people of Massachusetts. 

" Li what I have seen of New England, there are two things the 
evidence of which strikes the observer at every step, — prosperity and 
intelligence. I have seen thousands assembled, following the noble 
impulses of generous hearts ; almost the entire population of every 
city, of every town, of every village, where I passed, gathered around 
me, throwing the flowers of consolation in my thorny way. I can say 
I have seen the people here, and I have looked at it with a keen eye, 
sharpened in the school of a toilsome life. Well, I have seen not a sin- 
gle man bearing mark of that poverty upon himself which in old 
Europe strikes the eye sadly at every step. I have seen no ragge<l 
poor ; I have seen not a single house bearing the appearance of deso- 
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latcd poverty. The cheerfulness of a comfortable condition, the result 
of industry, spreads over the land. One sees at a glance that the 
people work assiduously, — not with the depressing thought just to get 
from day to day, By hard toil, through the cares of a miserable life, 
but they work with the cheerful consciousness of substantial happi- 
ness. And the second thing which I could not fail to ^mark is the 
stamp of intelligence impressed upon the very eyes and outward 
appearance of the people at large. I and my companions have seen 
that people in the factories, in the work-shops, in their houses and in 
the streets, and could not fail a thousand times to tliink * how intelli- 
gent that people looks.' It is to such a people that the orators of 
Faneuil Hall had to speak, and therein is the mystery of their success. 
They were not wiser than the public spirit of their audience, but they 
were the clo((Ucnt interpreters of the people's enUghtcned instinct. 

•' No man can force the harp of his own individuality into the peo- 
ple's heart ; but every man may play upon the chords of his jxiople's 
heart, who draws his inspiration from the people's instinct. Well, I 
thank God for having seen the public spirit of the people of Massachu- 
setts bestowing its attention to the cause I plead, and pronouncing its 
venlict. After the spontaneous manifestations of public opinion which 
I have met in Massachusetts, there can be not the slightest doubt that 
his Excellency the high-minded Governor of Massachusetts, when he 
wrote his memorable address to the Legislature, — the joint conunittee of 
the Legislative Assembly, after a careful and candid consideration of the 
subject, not only concurring in the views of the executive government, 
but elucidating them in a report, the irrefutable logic and elevated 
statesmanship of which will forever endear the name of Ilazewell to 
oppressed nations, and the Senate of Massachusetts adopting the reso- 
lutions projwsed by the Legislative Committee, in respect to the ques- 
tion of national intervention, — I say the s|>ontaneous manifestation 
of public opinion leaves not the slightest doubt that all these executive 
and legislative proceedings, not only met the full approl>ation of the 
people of Miissachusetts, but were, in fact, nothing else but the solemn 
interpretation of that public opinion of the i)eople of Massachusetts. A 
spontaneous outburst of popular sentiments tells often more in a single 
word than all the skill of elaborate eloiiuence could. I have met that 
word. ' We icorship not the rnafi, but we icors/tip the prifictple,^ 
shouted out a man in Worcester, amidst the thundering cheers of a 
countless multitude. It was a word like those words of llame, sj>okcn in 
Faneuil Hall, out of which liberty in America was born. That word 
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is a revelation that the spirit of eternal truth and of present exigencies 
moves through the people^s heart That word is teeming with the 
destinies of America. 

« Would to God that, in the leading quarters, small party consider- 
ations should never prevent the due appreciation of the people's instinct- 
ive sagacity ! It is with joyful consolation and heartfelt gratitude I 
own that of that fear I am forever relieved in respect to Massachu- 
setts. Once more I have met the revelation of the truth that the 
people of Massachusetts worship principles. I have met it on the 
front of your Capitol, in those words raised to the consolation of the 
oppressed world, by the constitutional authorities of Massachusetts, to 
the high heaven, upon an arch of triumph, — ^Remember that there 
is a community in mankind's destiny.^ 

'^ I cannot express the emotion I felt when, standing on the steps of 
your Capitol, these words above my head, the people of Massachusetts 
tendered me its hand in the person of its chief magistrate. The 
emotion which thrilled through my heart was something like that LasE- 
arus must have felt when the Saviour spoke to him ' rise ;' and when 
I looked up with a tender tear of heartfelt gratitude in my eyes, I saw 
the motto of Massachusetts all along the Capitol, ' We seek with the 
sword the mild quietness of liberty J 

'* You have proved this motto not to be an empty word. The heroic 
truth of it is recorded in the annals of Fancuil Hall, it is recorded 
on Bunker Hill, recorded in the Declaration of Independence. 

** Having read that motto, coupled with the acknowledgment of the 
principle that there is a community in the destiny of all humanity, I 
know what answer I have to take to those millions who look with pro- 
found anxiety to America. 

'^Gentlemen, the Mahometans say that the city of Bokhara 
receives not light from without, but is lustrous with its own light. I 
don't know much about Bokhara; but so much I know, that Boston 
is the sun whence radiated the light of resistance against oppression. 
And, from what it has been my good fortune to experience in Boston, 
I have full reason to believe that the sun which shoDe forth with such 
a bright lustre in the days of oppression has not lost its lustre by 
freedom and prosperity. Boston is the metropolis of Massachusetts, 
and Massachusetts has given its vote. It has given it after having, 
with the penetrating sagacity of its intelligence, looked attentively 
into the sulgcct, and fixed with calm consideration its judgment there- 
about After having liad so much to speak, it was with infinite grat- 
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ification I heard myself addressed in Brookfield, Framingham, and 
seyeral other places, with these words, ' We know your country^s his- 
tory ; we agree with your principles ; we want no speech ; just let us 
hear your voice, and then go on ; we trust and wish you may have 
other things to do than speak.' 

" Thus having neither to tell my country's tale, because it is known, 
nor having to argue about principles, because they are agreed with, I 
am in the happy condition of being able to restrain myself to a few 
desultory remarks about the nature of the difficulties I have to contend 
with in other quarters, that the people of Massachusetts may see upon 
what ground those stand who are following a direction contrary to the 
distinctly pronounced opinion of Massachusetts, in relation to the cause 
I plead. 

" Give me leave to mention that, having had an opportunity to con- 
verse with leading men of the great political parties, which are on the 
eve of an animated contest for the presidency — (would it had been 
possible for mc to have come to America either before that contest was 
engaged, or after it will be decided ! I came, unhappily, in a bad hour), 
— I availed myself of that opportunity to be informed about what are 
considered to be the principal issues in case the one or the other party 
carries the prize ; and, indeed, having got the information thereof, I 
could not forbear to exclaim, • But, my God ! all these questions 
together cannot outweigh the all-overruling importance of foreign pol- 
icy ! ' It is there, in the question of foreign poL'cy, that the heart of 
the next future throbs. Security and danger, developing prosperity, 
and its check, peace and war, tranquillity and embarrassment, — yes, 
life and death will bo weighed in the scale of foreign policy ! It is 
evident things are come to the point where they have been in ancient 
Rome, when old Cato never spoke privately or publicly about whatever 
topic, without closing his speech with these words : ^However, my 
opinion is that Carthage must be destroyed ; ^ — thus advertising 
his countrymen that there was one question outweighing in importance 
all other questions, from which public attention should never for a 
moment be withdrawn. 

** Such, in my opinion, is the condition of the world now. Carthage 
and Rome had no place on earth together. Republican America and all - 
overwhelming Russ ian absolutism ca nnot much longer subsist together 
oneiirth. RtfSsiaTactive, — America passive, — there is an immense 
danger in that fact ; it is like the avalanche in the Alps, which the 
noise of a bird's wing may move and thrust down with irresistible 
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force, growing every moment. I cannot but believe it were highly 
time to do as old Cato did, and finish every speech with these words : 
^However, the law of nations should he maintained, and abso- 
lutism not permitted to become omnipotent.^ 

" I could not forbear to make these remarks; and the answer I got 
was, * That is all true, and all right, and will be attended to when 
the election is over ; but, after all, the party must come into power, 
and you know there are so many considerations, — men want to bo 
managed, and even prejudices spared, and so forth.' 

'^ And it is true ; but it is sorrowful that it is true. That reminds 
me of what, in Schiller's Maria Stuart, Mortimer says to Lord 
Leicester, the all-mighty fiivorite of Elizabeth : * O God, what little 
steps has such a great lord to go at this court ! ' There is the 
first obstacle I have to meet with. This consolation, at least, I have, 
that the chief difficulty I have to contend with is neither lasting, nor 
an argument against the justice of my cause, or against the righteous- 
ness of my principles. Just as the calumnies by which I am assailed 
can but harm my o^vn self, but cannot impair the justice of my coun- 
try's cause, or weaken the propriety of my principles, — so that diffi- 
culty, lx?ing just a difficulty and no argument, cannot change the public 
opinion of the people, which always cares more about principles than 
about wire-pullings. * 

'•The second difficulty I have to contend with is rather curious. 
Many a man lias told me that, if I had only not fallen into the hands of 
the abolitionists and free-soilers, he would have supported me: and, 
had I luTKled somewhere in the south, instead of New York, I would 
have met (juite diffiiTcnt things from that quarter; — but, being sup- 
jwitt'd l)y the free-soilers, of course I must be op|X)sed by tlio south. 
On the other side, I received a letter from which I beg leave to (juote 
a few lines : 

'• 'You are silent on the subject of slavery. Surrounded as you 
have been by slaveholders ever since you put your foot on English 
soil, if not durini^ your whole voyage from Constantinople, — and ever 
since you have Ineji in this country surrounded by them, whose threats, 
promises and flatt(»ry, make the stoutest hearts succumb, — your ix)si- 
tion has put me in mind of a scene described by the apostle of Jesus 
Christ, when the devil took him up into a high mountain,' kc. kc. 

** Now, gentlemen, thus being charged from one side with being in 
the hands of abolitionists, and from the other side with bein;: in the 
hands of the slaveholders, I indeed am at a loss what course to Uike, 
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if these very contradictory charges were not giving me the satisfaction 
to feel that I stand just where it is my duty to stand, on a tinily 
American ground. 

**I must beg leave to say a few words in that respect; the more, 
because I could not escape vehement attacks for not committing myself 
even in tliat respect, with whatever interior party question. I cluim 
the right for my people to regulate its own domestic concerns. I claim 
this as a law of nations, common to all humanity; and because common 
to all, I claim to see them protected by the United States, not only 
because they have the power to defend what despots dare offend, but 
also because it is the necessity of their position to be a power on oarth, 
which they would not be, if the law of nations can be changed, and the 
general condition of the world altered, without their vote. Now, tliat 
being my position and my cause, it would be the most absurd incon- 
sistency, if I would offend that principle which I claim and which I 
advocate. 

*' And 0, my God, have I not enough sorrows and cares to l)car on 
these poor shoulders ? Is it not astonishing that the moral j^owcr of 
duties, and the iron will of mj^ heart, sustain yet this shattered frame 7 
that I am desired yet to take up additional cares 7 If the cause I 
plead be just, if it be worthy of your sympathy, and at the same time 
consistent with the impartial considerations of your own moral and 
material interests, — which a patriot never should disregard, not even 
out of philanthropy, — then why not weigh that cause with the scale of 
its own value, and not with a foreign one ? Have I not difficulties 
enough to contend with, that I am desired to increase them yet with 
my own hands ) Father Mathew goes on preaching temperance, and 
ho may be opposed or supported on his own ground : but who over 
imagined opposition to him Ixjcause, at the same time, he takes nut into 
his hands to preach fortitude or charity 7 Anil, indeed, to opjx)se or to 
abandon the cause I plead, only because I mix not with the agitation 
of an interior question, is a greater injustice yet, l>ecause to discuss the 
question of foreign policy I have a right. My nation is an object of 
that policy : we are interested in it ; but to mix with interior party 
movements I have no right, not being a citizen of the United States. 

** The third difficulty >Yhich I meet, so far as I am toM, is tlie oppo- 
sition of the commercial interest. I have the agi'ceable duty to say 
that this opposition, or rather indifference, is only partial. I have met 
several testimonials of the most generous sympathy from gentlemen 
of commerce. But if, upon the whole, it should bo really true that 
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there is more coolness, or even opposition, in that quarter than in 
others, then I may saj that there is an entire misapprehension of the 
true commercial interests in it. I could say that it would be strange 
to see commerce, and chiefly the commerce of a republic, indiflcrent to 
the spread of liberal institutions. That would be a sad experience, 
teeming with incalculable misfortunes, reserved to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Until now, history has recorded that * commerce has been tlie 
most powerful locomotive of principles, and the most fruitful ally of 
civilization, intelligence, and of liberty.' It was merchants whose 
names are shining with immortal lustre from the most glorious pages 
of the golden hooks of Venice, Genoa, &c. Commerce, republican 
commerce, raised single cities to the position of mighty powers on earth, 
and maintained them in that proud position for centuries; and surely it 
was neither indifference nor opposition to republican principles by 
which they have thus ennobled the history of commerce and of human- 
ity. I know full well that, since the treasures of commerce took their 
way into the coffers of despotism, in the shape of eternal loans, and 
capital began to speculate upon the oppression of nations, a great 
change has occurred in that respect. 

^' But, thanks to God, the commerce of America is not engaged in 
that direction, hated by millions, cursed by humanity ! Her commerce 
is still what it was in former times, the beneficent instrumentality of 
making mankind partake of all the fruits and comforts of the earth, 
and of human industry. Here it is no paper speculation upon the 
changes of despotism ; and, therefore, if the commercial interests of 
republican America are considered with that foresighted sagacity, 
without which there is no future and no security in them, I feel 
entirely sure that no particular interest can be more ambitious to see 
absolutism checked and freedom and democratic institutions developed 
in Europe than the commerce of republican America. It is no ques- 
tion of more or less profit ; it is a question of life and death to it. 
Commerce is the heel of Achilles, the vulnerable point of America. 
Thither will, thither must be aimed the first blow of victorious abso- 
lutism ; the instinct of self-preservation would lead al>soluti3m to strike 
that blow, if its hatred and indignation would not lead to it. Air is 
not more indispensable to life, than freedom and constitutional govern- 
ment in Europe to the commerce of America. 

''Though many things which I have seen have, upon calm reflec- 
tion, induced me to raise an humble word of wamins against materi- 
alism, still I believe there was more patriotic solicitude than reality in 
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the &ct that Washington and John Adams, at the head of the war 
department, complained of a predominating materialism (they styled it 
ayarice), which threatened the ruin of America. I believe that com- 
plaint would, even to-day, not be more founded than it was in the 
infant age of your republic ; still, if there be any motive for that com- 
plaint of your purest and best patriots, — if the commerce of America 
would know, indeed, no better guiding star than only the momentary 
profit of a cargo just floating over the Atlantic, — I would be even then 
at a loss how else to account for the indifference of the commerce of 
America in the cause of European liberty, than by assuming that it 
is believed the present degraded condition of Europe may endure, if 
only the popular agitations arc deprived of material means to disturb 
that which is satirically called tranquillity. 

^' But such a supposition would, indeed, be the most obnoxious, the 
most dangerous fallacy. As the old philosopher, being questioned how 
he could prove the existence of God, answered, * by opening the eyes ;' 
just so, nothing is necessary but to open the eyes, in order that men 
of the most ordinary common sense become aware of it, that the pres- 
ent condition of Europe is too unnatural, too contrary to the vital 
interests of the countless millions, to endure even for a short time. A 
crisis is inevitable ; no individual influence can check it ; no indiffer- 
ence or opposition can prevent it. Even men like myself, concentrating 
the expectations and confidence of oppressed millions in themselves, have 
only just enough power, if provided with the requisite means, to keep 
the current in a sound direction, so that in its inevitable eruption it may 
not become dangerous to social order, which is indispensable to the secu- 
rity of person and property, without which especially no commerce has 
any future at all. And that being the unsophisticated condition of the 
world, and a crisis being inevitable, I indeed cannot imagine how those 
who desire notliing but peace and tranquillity can withhold their help- 
ing hands, that the inevitable crisis should not only be kept in a sound 
direction, but also carried down to a happy issue, capable to prevent 
the world from boiling continually, like a volcano, and insuring a last- 
ing peace and a lasting tranquillity, never possible so long as the great 
majority of nations are oppressed, but sure so soon as the nations are 
content, — and content they can only be when they are free. 

** Indeed, if reasonable logic has not yet forsaken the world, it is the 
men of peace, it is tlic men of commerce, to the support of whom I 
have a right to look. Others may support my cause out of generosity. 
— these must support mo out of considerate interest; others may oppose 
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me out of egotism, — American commerce, in opposing me, TTOuld 
commit suicide. 

"Gentlemen, of such narrow nature are the considerations which 
oppose my cause. Of equally narrow, inconsistent scope are all the 
rest, with the enumeration of which I will not abuse your kind indul- 
gence. Compare with them the broad basis of lofty principles upon 
which the commonwealth of Massachusetts took its stand in bestowinir 
the important benefit of its support to my cause ; and you cannot for- 
bear to feel proudly that the spirit of old Massachusetts is still alive, 
entitled to claim that right in the councils of the united republic 
which it had in the glorious days when, amidst dangers, wavering 
resolutions and partial despondency, Massachusetts took boldly the 
lead to freedom and independence. 

** Those men of immortal memory, who within these very walls 
lighted with the heavenly spark of their inspiration the torch of free- 
dom in America, avowed for their object the welfare of mankind ; and, 
when you raised the monument of Bunker Hill, it was the genius of 
freedom thrilling through the heart of Massachusetts which made one 
of your distinguished orators say that the days of your ancient glory 
will continue to rain influence on the destinies of mankind to the end 
of time. It is upon this inspiration I rely, in the name of my down- 
trodden country, — to-day the martyr of mankind, to-morrow the battle- 
field of its destiny. 

'' Time di-aws nigh when either the influence of Americans must be 
felt tlirougliout the world, or the position abandoned to which you rose 
with gigantic vitality out of the blood of your martyrs. 

*-I have seen the genius of those glorious days spreading its fiery 
wings of inspiration over tlie people of Massachusetts. I feci the spirit 
of olden times moving through Faneuil Hall. Let me cut short my 
stammering words ; let me leave your hearts alone with the inspiration 
of history ; let me bear with me the heart-strengthening conviction 
that I have seen Boston still a radiating sun, as it was of yore, but 
risen so high on mankind's sky as to spread its warming rays of ele- 
vated patriotism far over the w%ives. American patriotism of to-day is 
philanthropy for the world. 

" Gentlemen, I trust in God, I trust in the destinies of humanity, 
and intrust the hopes of oppressed Europe to the consistent energy of 
Massachusetts."* 

Kossuth took his seat amidst repeated rounds of applause, and his 
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Excellency, the chairman, announced that the meeting was adjourned. 
After giving a few hearty cheers for Hungary, the audience quietly 
dispersed. 



THE LEGISLATIVE BANQUET. 

On Friday evening, April 30, a grand Legislative Banquet in honor 
of Kossuth was given at Fancuil Hall. About seventy gentlemen of 
distinction, from all parts of the state, were specially invited by the 
committee, and eight hundred tickets issued for sale, at the rate of two 
dollars each. The demand for these tickets was so great that in many 
cases they sold at a premium, and on Friday it was almost impossible 
to procure them at all. 

The invited guests and ticket-holders assembled in the Doric Hall 
of the state-house at six o'clock, and a procession was formed by the 
Sergeant at Arms, assisted by Col. Schoulcr, in the following order : 

The Governor and Council. 

The Invited Guests. 
The Members of the Senate. 
The Members of the House. 
The General Ticket-holders. 

In this order the procession moved, accompanied by the Brigade 
Band, through Park, Trcmont, Winter, Washington and State streets, 
and Merchants-row, to Faneuil Hall, which was reached about half- 
past six o'clock. The guests entered, and were seated in most admira- 
ble order. At the tables on the right and left of the president were 
seated the lieutenant-governor, the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, members of the Senate, and inviteil guests. Among the latter was 
the venerable Josiah Quincy, whose entrance to the hall was greeted 
with enthusiastic cheers. 

Kossuth and suite entered the hall at a quarter before seven, accom- 
panie<l by Governor Boutwell, President Wilson, and Speaker Banks. 
The company rose to receive him, and greeted his entrance ipth a 
storm of cheers. After tliey were seated, the blessing of HeaiHr was 
invoked by Ucv. Mr. Burton, the chaplain of the Senate. 

Tlie tables, when fully laid, presented a very fine appearance. There 
were seven in the floor of the hall, and two under each gjdlery. The 
usual table and side-tables were extended across the platform, and the 
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whole were beautifully ornamented with various appropriate devices of 
confectionary work, bouquets of flowers, &c. Upon the tops of these 
devices were blended harmoniously the American, British and Hunga- 
rian flags, and in the centre of them was a statue of Kossuth. The 
tables contained plates for eight hundred and seventy-five persons. 
The galleries were occupied by several hundred spectators, mostly 
ladies. 

At ten minutes to eight o'clock. Col. Schouler rose and said : *' It 
is always customary, when we meet on occasions such as this, that, 
before we proceed to our mental enjoyments, thanks should be returned 
for those of a physical nature." He called on Rev. Dr. Beecher, who 
returned thanks in appropriate terms. To his concluding appeal for 
success to the aims of Governor Kossuth, an universal "Amen!" 
resounded through the hall. 

Col. Schouler then announced the following gentlemen as officers for 
the meeting : 

President — Hon. Henry Wilson, President of the Senate. 

Vice-presidents — Hon. N. P. Banks, Speaker of the House; 
Hon. Francis Brinley, of Boston ; Erastus Hopkins, of Northampton ; 
Hon. Whiting Griswold, of Greenfield ; Hon. Anson Burlingame , of 
Cambridge ; Hon. Wm. Barney, of Nantucket ; Hon. E. D. Bassett, 
of Barnstable ; Hon. I. W. Beard, of Lowell ; J. Humphrey, of Wey- 
mouth ; Hon. J. B. Alley, of Lynn ; Wm. Claflin, of Hopkinton ; 
E. W. Holman, of Boston ; Hon. Thomas G. Gary, of Boston ; Col. 
Isaac Davis, of Worcester ; Hon. E. L. Keyes, of Dcdham. 

Demonstmtions of applause, more or less vehement, were made at 
the announcement of each of these popular names. 

President Wilson, rising amid the cheers of the company, said : 

** Gentlemen : It is our good fortune to assemble in Faneuil Hall 
to-night to pay a tribute of respect and admiration to the rightful Gov- 
ernor of Hungary. [Loud cheers.] We believe in the right of the 
people to make their own governors ; and we deny here in Faneuil Hall 
to-night the right of the Czar of Russia to unmake the Governor of 
thd-afcngarian nation. [Loud applause.] The voice of the whole 
HnnpMan nation made Louis Kossuth its governor ; the intervention 
of the Czar of Russia made him an exile. Tbe people of Hungary 
desire national independence, and free institutions, similar to tliosc 
which we enjoy in America, for their country. [Three cheers.] The 
Czar of Russia, in violating the rights of Hungary, has violated the 
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rights and outraged tho sentiments of the United States, and of all the 
civilized world. This violation drove our honored guest from Hun- 
gary, and placed that nation at the feet of the cruel and perfidious 
house of Hapsburg. 

** It is our good fortune, gentlemen, to have with us, as the guest of 
the nation and of the commonwealth, a man who fills a larger space in 
the hearts of the people, — of mankind at large, — than any other 
man in all the world. [Rapturous cheers.] Eight months ago that 
great man was placed under the star-spangled banner of the United 
States ; and, during those brief eight months, in the Old World and in 
the New, he has received the spontaneous homage of the people, — he 
has received such welcome from them as no man living, in this or any 
other country, could have got. [Loud applause.] He has received a 
generous welcome from the people of Massachusetts, who love liberty 
for all mankind, of every race and condition. He has received a noble 
demonstration of this welcome here, where the great men of our coun- 
try, in * thoughts that breathe and words that burn,' have uttered the 
great sentiments of liberty [loud cheers], — the sentiments that have 
thrilled the hearts of the whole people. [Cheers.] He has stood by 
the grave of Washington, and, dropping a tear to the memory of that 
peerless champion of liberty, has uttered those memorable words : * We 
can rely only on our own iron wills, on the providence of God, and on 
our own good swords ! ' Could our voices be heard this night, from 
this old cradle of American liberty and independence, by the Hungarian 
people, by the struggling masses of the Old World, we would say to 
them, Adopt for your motto these woi-ds of your exiled champion, 
uttered over the grave of Washington. Write them on your door- 
posts and altars, on the covers of your Bibles and prayer-books; 
impress them on the brain and heart of your youth ; repeat them at 
the rising of the sun, and at tho going down of the sun ; ring them in 
the ears of your oppressors at noon-day ; and the time will soon come 
when we who arc here to-night shall assemble again in Faneuil Hall, 
not to welcome your exiles, but to celebrate your glorious triumphs, — 
the triumphs of freedom and democracy in Europe ! [Great applause.] 
Gentlemen, Hon. Edward L. Keyes will read the first of tho toasts 
designed to be given this evening." 

'' The President of the United States " was given, and received with 
great approbation. 
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Col. Isaac H. Wright, Navy Agent of the port of Boston, was 
announced to respond to this toast He thanked the president for the 
honor of calling upon him to respond. He knew hardly how to express 
his thanks. He said he could hardly think of anything unconnected 
with that which had brought together this assembly. The President 
of the United States had responded to the sentiment of the people in 
regard to Kossuth. He had responded to the sentiment given by Kos- 
suth to the American people, — ^^Be a pmoer upon earth.^^ We will 
be a power upon earth. The past, present and future, all call upon us to 
carry out this sentiment. When Kossuth stood beneath the protecting 
flag of the United States, where was the American who did not feel 
that we were a power upon earth ? May we act as firmly in our gen- 
oration, and to the circumstances which surround us, as 



t o the circumstances which su ff^^^nifif^ ♦^^p ! 

The second regular toast was : 

" The Governor of the Commonwealth : His respect to the prin- 
ciple of liberty, in the person of Governor Kossuth, is proof that he is 
worthy to preside over the destinies of a free people." 

To this toast Gov. Boutwell responded. He said he should not 
make a speech. He had already participated so much in the exercises 
of the week, that it would not be proper. He would ask simply 
whether those before him believed that the existence of indej)cndent 
states — of states worthy of independent existence — on the conti- 
nent of Europe had been menaced, yea, even blotted out 7 and if so, 
whether there is a law of nations applicable to such cases ? and if they 
80 believed, whether it is to Ikj declared? [cries of ** Yes. yes ! "] and if 
so, by whom, — by individuals, or by states 7 [cries of '* By states ! ''] 
Yes, I say by states. And now, shall this nation act upon this opin- 
ion 7 ['* Ves."] Then I ask you further, if this declaration be made, 
do you believe it will be of any value 7 ["Yes.''] Yes; you say 
yes, and I say yes. This century has changed in regard to the civilities 
and powers of man in this respect. 

The governor then alluded to the increase of the power of the pub- 
lic opinion of nations, by the improvements in printiug, the steam-car, 
the railroad, and the telegniph. Then let the sons of Massachusetts 
use this i)OWcr, and make it felt in the di[)lumacy of the country. If 
this declaration is unheeded, what will the United States then do 7 
Ho replied, acting upon this princij)le, she will do what seems proper 
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when these circumstances arise. War is a great evil, but it is not the 
greatest of evils. Prostrated humanity is a greater evil than war. 
Massachusetts rests upon the principle of the rightful power of all to 
govern themselves. With a few further remarks upon this point, Gov. 
Boutwell resumed his seat, amid hearty applause. 

The next regular toast was : 

"The City of Boston : The seat of commerce, learning and char- 
ity, and the honored birth-place of American liberty.*' 

Mayor Seaver, in response, spoke as follows : 

"Mr. President: I thank you for the sentiment which has been 
proposed in honor of the city of Boston. She could not but be dis- 
tinguished in being the Ciipital of such a state as Massachusetts. She 
is always ready to acknowledge her indebtedness to our honored old 
commonwealth; and I am sure she will never bo found Avanting in the 
performance of the duties that grow out of her relations to it. Hap- 
pily, sir, the interests of all portions of the state, the city and the 
country, arc 'identical ; and anything, therefore, that promotes the 
prosperity of the one, promotes the prosperity of all. Long may the 
kindly sentiments which now prevail among the people, from Cape Cod 
to Berkshire, be continued and strengthened ! This, I assure you, sir, 
is the ardent wish of the people of this city ; and nothing will designedly 
be done by them to impair it. Whatever differences of opinion may exist 
here or elsewhere, with regard to our relations with foreign countries, 
with intervention or non-intervention, there is none, there can be nonCy 
with regard to the duty and the privilege of receiving and welcoming; 
exiles and strangei-s who flee from despotism to our own free land* 
Boston, I am pioud to say, has always received with open arms and 
wai*m hearts all who are oppressed in their religious or political rights. 
It cannot be otherwise in a city from which may be seen Bunker Hill, 
Lexington, and Concord, — a city which participated so fieely in the 
glorious struggle of '76. 

'•The freedom of Europe is only a question of time. Its accom- 
plisluiient is certiiin; and those des|X)ts wlio by tyrannical expet iients 
endeavor to per petuate their power aie like the man who cut do wn the 
tT Qc.in unTer to gather its fruit . 

'' I beg leave to offer you the following sentiment: 

*' Our Distinguished Guest : As men, we welcome him as brother- 
man ; as frecfnen, we extend the hand of sympathy to a sufferer in 
the cause of liberty.'' 

9* 
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The fourth regular toast was : 

''The Quincys: The echoes of Faneuil Hall are familiar with 
the sound of that honored name.'' 

President Wilson said : ** Allow me to introduce to you the son of 
one of the men who breathed into the nation the breath of life, and 
who inherits all the native love of liberty which distinguished his ances- 
tors, — the venerable Josiah Quincy." 

Mr. Quincy was received with universal and long-continued cheer- 
ing. Ue said : 

" Mr. President : This is as insupportable as it is unexpected. 
At my time of life I came here with great difficulty. I could not 
expect, at the age of eighty years, to feel the enthusiasm of middle age, 
or anything of the ardor of youth. Age chills the feelings, and ren- 
ders the heart cold ; but I have still feeling enough left to say to the 
hero of the Old World, Welcome to the liberty of the New ! I can 
say to the hero of Hungarian liberty, Welcome to the peace and hap- 
piness of our western home ! And I can pray that in Hungary he 
may yet enjoy the same blessings on his own fields, partaking of the 
fruit of his own acres, and reaping the reward of his patriotic labors. 
How this can happen, my dim eyes cannot discover ; but there is a 
God in heaven, who will break the rod of the oppressor, and let the 
oppressed go free. 

*^ IndciKjndent of all considerations of Hungary, I rejoice that, in 
the providence of God, our distinguished guest has been brought to our 
shores, and believe that he has visited the United States for our good. 
He has passed from one free state to another, like the lightning, to 
arouse every free heart to the dangers of liberty throughout the world. 
What have we witnessed 7 Six months ago, France stood in the glory 
of her liberty. Where is she now 7 The iron heel of despotism is 
pivoting on her neck, and she is licking the foot that crushes her, and 
gilding the chain that binds her. We may all learn a lesson fiom this, 
that liberty is never safe unless the people are virtuous, and prepared 
to defend themselves. [Cheers.] Where shall we find the spirit of 
liberty in the world 7 I know of it in no other countries than the 
United States and Great Britiiin. Let Great Britain fail and be beaten 
do¥m, and all the navies of Europe will be bristling against the United 
States. In Great Britain herself can we not see that the spirit of 
the Reformation, the spirit of 1688, no longer hves in tliat country as 
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it once did ? There is danger for liberty, and the warning is timely. 
Let me close by repeating a sentiment which I just uttered : 

** The Liberty of a People : Safe only where they are virtuous, and 
prepared to defend themselves." 

The fifth regular toast was : 

"Governor Louis Kossuth: The man who began public life by 
cheering his affrighted countrymen amid the ravages of the cholera : 
who suffered years of imprisonment for daring to report his country's 
wrongs ; who was applied to by the Emperor of Austria as the only 
man who could restore the peace of Vienna ; who, in the cabinet, 
could, like Carnot, organize victory over the enemies of his country ; 
who resigned the Governorship of Hungary when her liberties were 
guaranteed ; who refused, with scorn, the infamous price at which the 
Turk offered him an asylum ; and who now, a homeless exile, com- 
mands, by his surprising eloquence, the sympathy of the world in 
behalf of his down-trodden country, — deserves the admiration, respect 
and aid, of every friend of republicanism, humanity and liberty, 
throughout the earth.'' 

President Wilson, introducing the guest of the evening, said : 
"Gentlemen, allow me to present to you the illustrious guest of 

Massachusetts, Governor Kossuth. He has won our admiration as a 

man by the advocacy of the cause of his country, and he has won all 

our hearts by the purity of his principles." 

As Kossuth came forward on the platform, he was received by nine 

hearty cheers. After the applause subsided, he spoke substantially as 

follows. 

Kossuth's speech at the banquet. 

** Gentlemen : One of your greatest men [Franklin], standing up at 
the moment of a great time, teeming in rich events affecting the destinies 
of mankind, before the Parliament of England, called to answer what 
others might ask him, though learned and great, was not eloquent in 
the commonly accepted sense of that word ; but his answer, full of 
simple truth, is recognized as one of the greatest triumphs of human 
eloquence. 

** Ho had an inspired mind. To him, modesty was a virtue ; to me, 
it is but duty. I can get no answer to the toast with which you have 
honored me out of inspiration ; but, looking up to God, and remem- 
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bcring my country's cause, and trusting to your generosity, I will try 
what I can say. .Before all, let me express a word of veneration and 
thanks to that venerable gentleman there [pointing to Josiah Quincy]. 
[Cheers.] Sir, I believe when you spoke of age cooling the hearts 
of men, you spoke the truth in respect to ordinary men [cheers] ; 
but you did yourself injustice. [Cheers.] The common excitement 
and warm blood of youth pass away ; but the heart of the wise man, 
the older it grows, the warmer it feels. [Cheers] 

*• Gentlemen, if I am not mistaken, the toast you honored me with 
was almost entirely personal in itj character. It is a great fact, gen- 
tlemen, that the glory of your free people resists even the common 
fate of humanity, recorded in history, that prosperity often hardens 
the heart ; and that a poor exile like myself, with nothing to speak for 
him but the justness of his own cause, his own sufferings, and the mis- 
fortunes of his country, meets even personal honors. Great events 
sometimes spring from small things. That fact Divine Providence may 
intend to mark an era in mankind's destiny, — an era at which Amer- 
ica consents to fulfil its destiny among the nations of the earth. When 
happiness and power take misfortune by the hand, it is not possible it 
can pass away without fruits for future time. [Cheers.] 

" But if in your expectations I should become a screen to divert, for 
a single moment, your attention from my country's cause and attract 
it to myself, I entreat you, even here, to forget me, and bestow all 
your attention and your generous sympathy upon the cause of my 
down- trodden father-land. Indeed, I believe the time has come when 
few men have the right any more to claim the name of great men. 
According as public spirit advances, individual greatness lowers. As 
to me, indeed, it would be curious, if the names of the great men who 
invented the plough and the alphabet, who changed the com into flour 
and the flour into bread, should be forgotten, and my name remem- 
bered. Great men, whose generous deeds mark an era in developing 
the great battle of humanity, wresting the sceptre from the tyrant's 
hands, — such men live; humanity cherishes their generosity; but 
self is forgotten in the cause. Notwithstanding, I may be permitted 
to dwell upon a few incidents in my own life, such as are instructive 
as evident marks of the bountiful operation of Divine Providence. 
Before this, however, having heard Turkey mentioned in regard to cer- 
tain facts which you, Mr. President, enumerate among not my merits, 
but my duties, it is due to the Sultan of Tuikey to say he never 
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attached that price to the protection of niy life. Russian diplomacy 
is very skilful (here, by and by, — excuse me, gentlemen, when I say 
it, — you may sec something of that skill which is sending some of its 
shrewdest men to the Emperor Souloque ; not, of course, out of mere 
comphment), — now, Russian diplomacy is not more common or more 
skilful anywhere than at Constantinople ; and it succeeded to carry a 
vote in the Divan, the great Council of Turkey, that I and my asso- 
ciates should be surrendered. In consequence, a high officer sent to 
Widdin this information, to suggest that, if I valued life more than 
honor, I could save it by abandoning my religion. But, on the second 
day, when the vote was made known to the SulUm, he arose, laised hia 
hands, and said : ' I will never avert the sufferings of a war from my 
country by dishonor. If I am doomed to perish, I will perish with 
honor. I will never surrender them.' [Cheers ] It is at this time 
I wrote a letter to England ; and a very interesting fact occurred, 
brought home to my mind by a recent incident at Ilaitfoid, but of 
which I will not speak now, because it has been reported in the news- 
papers. However, before Lord Palmcrston got njy letter, the Sultan 
had given his decision; and, not knowing how far tlie satellite of the 
Cz;ir, Francis Joseph, might go to prevent our lives from being saved, 
he ordered out forty thousand men from the regular army to protect 
us. But a rumor having spread that this army was inteniied to act 
against Russia, instead of forty thousand, one hundred thousand men 
assembled, from one province, by their own will. So much is due, 
on my part, to history, and to the honor of the Sultan. He, many 
times, has protected my countrymen. He never refused a refuge to 
an unfortunate Hungarian. 

*^ Now, as to my own humble self Two circumstances may not be 
unworthy of attention. First, that when by violence and oppression 
beat down, it was not my merit, but my fate, that, touching the earth, 
like the mythical Antieus, I rose always with more j)Ower to do good 
to my country and to humanity. Even the circumstance by which I 
have the honor to bow before you, an<l to have become an opportunity 
for the pronunciation of great principles in the United States, — that 
fact proves true what I have said. 

*• When I went to prison in far Asia, abandoned by all the world, 
forgotten by all except my own people, it was expected that Kutayiah 
would become my grave, — at least, the grave of my activities for all 
future time; but I left that prison under the protecting l)anner of the 
United States, the first time raised as a signal that the United States 
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were willing to be a power on earth ; and then, as I went on, I met 
proof of the fact that, instead of ancient isolation, there was acknowl- 
edgment of a tie binding the destinies of nations. [Cheers.] 

" When on the threshold of manhood I thought not how to gain 
glory, which I was terrified at, but to benefit my country. I believed 
the first step to secure that benefit was free thought and a free press, 
forbidden to us not by law, but only by the arbitrary power of the 
government I took ground against that arbitrary government ; and, 
having no other power, resorted to the ancient method of making manu- 
script copies of the reports of the Hungarian Parliament ; and I did it 
with the certain confidence that a free press would be the result of my 

endeavors. 

« 

** I was sent to prison, and was for one year deprived of all intellect- 
ual food ; until, at last, when permitted to select books, I was ordered to 
have nothing about politics. Well, indeed, not conscious of what I 
did, but only remembering the treasures hidden in the English lan- 
guage, — treasures of knowledge and of science, — I told them to give 
me an English Dictionary and Shakspeare. These could have nothing 
to do with politics. Look what came out of that fiict ! — not that with 
my bad English I could contribute anything to knowledge, intellect 
or righteous sentiment ; but, if I did not know what little English I 
speak, I would not have been received as I have been in England or 
America, because there is necessity of communication. God looks into 
the heart; men want words to express their thoughts. [Cheers.] My 
enemies considered so much. An article was published in the Augs- 
burg Gaziflp, I Iklieve, on the very day when I landed in England, 
saying that I was not able to sj)eak English, and that Lord Dudley 
Stuart would take me by the hand as a show from far Asia, and escort 
me through the country, making bad speeches, while I only bowed or 
muttered. Just to show how little I knew of English, my friend and 
representative in London, Mr. Pulszky [cheers for Pulszky], can bear 
testimony that, a few weeks kTore I came to Southampton, I sent him 
a despatch, written in English, a part of which it was necessary to 
publish ; and he, liot considering himself authorized to alter it, was 
somewhat embarrassed. Ixicause it was ^Titten in such a Inid manner. 
Then from Turkey, where I had not much opportunity to study Eng- 
lish, I came to England, and since I have spoken five hundred times. 
It is a curious thought, indeeil, — it would l^e presumptuous for me to 
apply it to myself, — but I remember in olden times, when God had 
chosen humble men as his tools to carry out his designs, he imparted 
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to them the gift of tongues, and they went on preaching his word 
among all the nations of the earth. By the bounty and mercy of God, 
when I think what I have done, it seems nearly to me that I have been 
the object of miraculous favor, and thus acquired the knowledge I 
have of your language, imperfect as it is, but without which, as I have 
said, my mission could have been of but little service to my country. 

"Well, I left prison ; and that government which imprisoned mo for 
publishing a mere record of facts, that government suggested the pub- 
lication of a newspaper, because it thought that, being thus occupied 
writing my editorials under the icon hand of censorship (the censor 
taking care that no truth interfering with Austria should pass), I 
would not be able to employ my time in any other way. And, indeed, 
the hardest days of my life were when I sat reflecting how to obtain a 
passport from the censor to a single truth for free principles among my 
people. But, notwithstanding, the light of truth cannot be shut out. 
In three years my journal became the basis of future revolutions in 
Hungary. Then the Austrian government, seeing itself deluded, so 
managed that I lost my journal, and had no further opportunity to 
exercise my patriotic motives in that direction. 

*' Gentlemen, allow me to say a few words on the ancient institu- 
tions of Hungary. I have often heard it said that the people of 
Europe are incapable of self-government. Let me speak of the people 
of Hungary, to show whether they are capable of self-government or 
not. In thirty-six years, with God's help, and through your generous 
aid, the free people of Hungary will celebrate the one-thousandth 
anniversary of the establishment of their home — the millennium of 
Hungary in Europe. Yes, gentlemen, may I hope that celebration will 
take place, under the blessings of liberty, in the year 1 880 7 [Cheers.] 

" It is a long period, — one thousand years, — and ! how it has 
teemed with advei-sities t© my people ! And yet, through this long time, 
amid all adversities, there was no perio<l when the people of Hungary 
did not resist despotism. Our Ijoast is, that through the vicissitudes 
of a thousand years, there was not a moment when the popular will 
and the legal authorities had sanctioned the rule of absolutism. And, 
gentlemen, what other people, for one thousand years, has not con- 
sented to Ixj ruled by despotism?, [Cheers.] Even in the nineteenth 
century I am glad to look back to the wisdom of our fathers through a 
thousand years, who laid down the basis of Hungarian institutions, 
which for all eternity must remain true. This basis was upon that 
Latin proverb, nil de nobls^ sine nobis, — * nothing about as, 
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without us.' That was so much as to claim that every nmn should 
have a full share in the sovereignty of the people, and a full sliare in 
the rights belonging to his nation. In other times, a theory Avas got 
up to convince the people that they ought to have a share in legisla- 
tion, just to have the power to control that legislation, but <lenying the 
right of the people to control the executive power. The Hungarian 
people never adopted that theory. They ever claimed a full share in 
the executive, as in the legislative and judicial power. Oiit of this 
idea of government rose the municipal system of Hungary. In respect 
to Hungarian aristocracy, you must not consider it in the same light 
as tlie aristocracy of England. The word nobleman in Hungary orig- 
inally was so much as soMier. Every man who defended his country 
was a nobleman [cheers], and every man who had a vote was called to 
defend his country. [Cheers.] I believe the duty of defending a 
man's country, and also political right, should be comuion. [(. heers.] 
** After our people had conquered a home, the leaders took the lion's 
share, of course. But it should be considered that those w ho had the 
largest share of the property were compelled to furnish soldiers accord- 
ing to the extent of their possessions. Therefore such men gave a part of 
their land to the people to cultivate, and desired aid of them whenever 
the necessity for war came. So. all who defended their count ly were con- 
sidered noblemen. Hungary was divided into fifty-two counties, hut not 
counties like youi-s ^ — some of them were so ])opuK)US as to bi! eonipared 
to your states, containing perhaps half a million or Uioreof peojde ; and 
those who beciune the aristocracy, in some of these counties, amounted 
to thirty-five thousand. In every county was a fortress; and. NNlien- 
cver defence became necessary, the rich men went into these for- 
tresses under their own banner, and the others went under the kini^'s 
colors, and were commanded by the sheriff of the county, who was 
like your governor, — at least, who was the? chief of the executive. 
There were also certain cities raised to constitutional lights. A 
smaller city, surrounded by fortifications, or which was an iinj)ortant 
point, Wiw represente<l in tlie Diet ; whilst larger places, not points of 
importance for nationul defence, were rejH'esented but by the county 
Jelegatt^s. Every j)lace that had the elements of defence hatl |H)litical 
rights. So it came that the aristocracy were not a few iikii, but 
naif a million. Before our revolution, I had contende'I to Ihai down 
this barrier of aristocracy. [Cheers] Before the revolution, in 
municipal governments, only the nobility had a share,— they only were 
the men who could vote ; but the change was easy. The frame of self- 
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government was ready. We had only to say the people^ instead of the 
fiobilUj/, had the right to vote, and so >ve buried aristocracy never to 
be resurrected in one day. [Cheers.] Ejich county elected its repre- 
sentatives to the Diet, and had the right of intercourse with other 
counties, by means of letters, on all matters of importance to these 
counties ; and therefore our fifty-two primary councils were work-shops 
for the development of public spirit. We elected our judiciary and 
executive, and the government had not a right to send instructions or 
orders to our executive ; and, if an order came which was considered to 
bo inconsistent with our constitutional rights, it was not sent to the exec- 
utive, but to the council ; and therefore the arbitrary orders of the gov- 
ernment could not be executed, because tliev came not into the hands 
of the executive. Thus were our councils barriers to oppression. 

*' When the French took Saragossa, it was not enough to take the 
city — they had to take every house. So we went on ; and, though 
some counties might accept the arbitrary orders of the government, 
some resisted, and, discussing in their letters to the other counties the 
points of right, enlightened them ; and it was seen that, when the last 
house in Saragossa had been beaten down, the first stood erect again. 
[Cheers] In conse([uence of the democratic nature of our institutions, 
our councils were our grand juries. But, after having elected our 
judges, we chose several men in every county meeting, of no public 
ofiice, but conspicuous for their integrity and knowledge of the law, to 
assist the judges in the administration of the law. 

** Believe me, these institutions had a sound basis, fit to protect a nation 
against arbitrary government, tending to centralization and oppression. 
Now, these counties having contended against the Austrian govern- 
ment, it did everything to destroy them. The great field was openeil 
in the Diet of '47. Having been elected from the county of Pesth. I 
had the honor to lead the party devoted to national rights and oj>[)osed 
to centralization, and in defence of municipal authority. It was my 
intention to piake it impossible that the government could encroach 
upon the liberties of the people. [Clieers. ] We had the misfortune 
in Hungary to be governed by a constitutional king, who at the same 
time was the absolute monarch of another realm, by birth and inter- 
ests attacliod to absolutism, and opposed to constitutional government. 
It was diHicult to be an absolute monarch, and live the King of Hun- 
gary. There is on record a speech of mine, spoken in the Hungarian 
Diet, about the inconsistency of these two attributes in one man, — • 
that either Austria must become constitutional, or Hungary absolut- 

10 
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igtical. That speech made the revolution of '48 at Vienna. After 
this revolution, I was sent to Vienna to ask that the laws we had 
passed, releasing the people from feudal burdens, might be confirmed, 
and demanding a constitutional ministry. Then it was a circumstance 
occurred to which I heard an allusion in the toast offered to me. I 
was told the king would grant our request, but there was agitation in 
Vienna, and it would look as if the king had yielded to a pressure ; 
if the people would be quiet, the king would sanction our laws. Then 
I said that if the king would give our laws the required sanction, peace 
would be. made for the house of Austria in twenty-four hours. But, 
when tliat consent was given in one chamber, in another chamber that 
wicked woman, Sophia, the mother of the present emperor, who calls 
himself King of Hungary, — no, he does not call himself King of Hun- 
gary, for he thinks the national existence of Hungary is blotted out, — 
plotted how to ruin my people, and destroy that sanction, which was 
nothing but the sanction of a just cause. Next came the Hungarian 
ministry ; and, strange to say, I saw myself placed nearest the throne. 
Here I must mention two circumstances not yet recorded in history. 

'^ When in Vienna, after the sanction was granted, and steps taken 
to retract it, I went to the Archduke Stephen, the Palatine of Hun- 
gary, the first constitutional authority of Hungary, the elective vice- 
roy, and told him he should return to Hungary, if he wished to pre- 
serve his influence. 

^' He answered that he could not return to Hungary; for, if the king 
did not sanction our laws, he (the Archduke Stephen) might be pro- 
claimed king, instead of the Emperor of Austria, and he would never 
dethrone his cousin. 

•'I answered that he si)okc like an honest man ; but, perhaps, the 
time would come when he would find an empty seat on that throne, 
and he had better take it ; fur I could assure him, if 'he did not, no 
other man ever would, with the consent of the people. When, five 
months later, in Hungary, we met for the last time, he called me to 
his house on a stormy night, and desired of me to know what would be 
the issue of matters in Hungary. I answere<l, I could see no issue for 
him, only the crown or the sciifTold, and then for the people a republic. 
* But even from this alternative I will relieve you,' I said to him ; 
*for you the crown, for me the scaffold, if Hungarian indepenflencc is 
not achieved.' I tiike no hesitation here to confess, that such was the 
embarrassed state of Hungarian affairs, that I would have felt satisfieil 
for him to luvc accepted the crown. Kemembcr that your fathers did 
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not design at first to sever the ties which bound the colonies to Eng- 
land, but circumstances forced the issue. So it was with us. We 
asked at first only democratic institutions ; but, when it was possible, 
we were glad to throw away our kings. [Cheers.] 

^'The Archduke did not accept, but was rather a traitor to his 
country. Such is the connection of tyrants with each other, they 
desire not to prevent others from oppressing. lie is now an exile, like 
myself. If he had accepted, no doubt the independence of Hungary 
would have been recognized by even Russia, especially if he had 
formed a family alliance with that despotism ; and then for centuries the 
establishment of a republic would have been impossible, whereas now, 
as sure as there is a God in heaven, no king will ever rule Hungary ; 
but it must be one of those republics wherein republicanism is not a 
mere romance, but a reality, founded upon the basis of municipal 
authorities to which the people are attached. We could never have 
such a movement as disgraced Franco in December. [Cheers.] 

" The second fact in my life is an evidence that to honest hearts 
and iron wills some field is ever open to do good to our fellow-men. 
Thrown back into private life, I just considered how to do good to my 
country through the field of social development; and I estiiblisbcd asso- 
ciations to promote agricultural interests, commerce, public education, 
&c. The government, belie\'ing that in whatever I did there must be 
some political intention, while the mass of the people were attracted to 
these associations, interfered, and would not allow the people of Hun- 
gary to do good for their nation in these associations ; Imnce, from 
coming together to promote industry, they became also my brethren 
in a political aspect. [Cheers.] Thus, when the government intended 
to check my influence, it gave me that popularity by which I was able 
to do what I have done for my country. 

" Allow me to say one word for these associations. I take political 
economy for a science not exactly like mathematics. It is quite a 
practical thing, depending upon circumstances, but in certain proceed- 
ings a negative principle exists. In political economy it is not good 
for the people that a prohibitory system be adopted. Protection may 
sometimes be of service to a nation, but prohibition never. 

*'Now, by an absurd prohibitory system, Hungary was excluded 
from the commerce of the whole world, and was obliged by Austria to 
pay a high price for bad goods. The consumption of cotton alone, in 
Hungary, amounted to nine and a half millions of dollars per annum. 
It was not possible to receive it through France or Belgium; and upon 
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every hundred-weight was fifty-five dollars import duty, which com- 
pelled the Hungarians to pay one hundred dollars for wliat they could 
buy here for forty-six dollars. That condition did not benefit Aus- 
trian labor, because a prohibitory system is never a benefit. Protec- 
tion may be, for a certain time ; but never to extend further tlian to 
make an etjuilibrium, where circumstances exist that cannot be con- 
trolled by human intellect and human industry. Wherever protection 
goes over to a prohibitory system, there industry never develops. 
Such was the condition in Hungary. The people had no interest in 
progress. What was the motive for this policy of the government 7 
It was because the Austrian courtiers were not able to draw as much 
money out of Hungary as they desired, although six or eight or ten 
millions passed into the hands of the courtiers every year, only to 
oppress nations ; — still it was not enough, and because we continued 
to resist, they insured a monopoly of trade to Austrian merchants. In 
that condition of affairs, the Legislature of Hungary proposed a tariff 
to Austria beneficial to the people, and not noxious to Austria; but the 
government vetoed it. 

'* I am always looking to your history; and I thought then of what 
Franklin told the American people, to wear their old clothes till they 
could make new out of their own industry. [Cheers.] The Hunga- 
rians established associations to protect home industry, by refraining 
from buying Austrian goods. In such a way we went on to do as 
much good as we could ; and, indeed, I was glad to see how my people 
had natural capacity, not only to maintain their rights on the battle- 
field, but to understand other matters, — and how they took such a 
start to defend their rightful j)rivileges. 

*' Gentlemen, one thing I especially desire to speak of in Boston, 
where, notwith.standing the intelligence and republican spirit of the 
people, a voice has been raised to declare that tlie war in Hungary 
was a war between races. Allow me to say a few words on this mat- 
ter, although the voice to which I refer has been successfully answered 
by intelli^ct and knowledge among yourselves. 

" In the year 1000 King Ste[>hen wrote a political testament, where- 
in ho declared that no country could securely exist where the people 
spoke but one language. It is a curious fact, and I mention it to sliow 
why in Hungjiry never did exist rivalry and hostility to the introduc- 
tion of foreign languages. 

"Having determined to convert the people of Hungary to Chris- 
tianity, King Stephen invited the Roman Catholic priests of Germany 
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to help him. Hungary, after some little resistance, became Christian ; 
bat those Tfho had assisted Stephen, looking naturally a little to their 
own interest, invited their countrymen to come to Hungary, and 
desired that certain privileges should be secured them ; and they so 
managed the system that all the power came through their hands. 
They succeeded to persuade King Stephen to introduce Latin as the 
diplomatic language of Hungary, because the best-educated Hungari- 
ans did not know a single word of Latin ; only the Roman Catholic 
clergy from Germany and Italy understood it. By and by, the aris- 
tocracy learned it ; but the mass of the people, not brought up to be 
Latin and Greek scholars, but only good citizens, were excluded from 
public concerns, and so the power was concentrated in the hands of 
the priests and nobility. Therefore, we were led to say that the Latin 
language should not longer be used in our Legislature, but that a 
living language should take its place. Now, there were different lan- 
guages spoken in Hungary ; but by Hungarians what was more natu- 
ral than that they should desire the Hungarian language to be fixed 
as the legislative, the national language ? The Magyars were equal 
in numbers to almost all the rest of the people, and twice as numerous 
as those speaking any other dialect. 

" Now, gentlemen, this is quite your condition in the United States, 
composed of millions speaking different languages; — still nobody ever 
heard it was oppression that in Congress and in the State Legislatures 
the German language is not spoken. The only difference from us is, 
that we found the Latin language ruling, and had to say which lan- 
guage should take its place ; while you had, without question, to adopt 
the language you found ruling, because it is a living language, and the 
people understanding it, they are not excluded from a participation in 
public concerns. 

"But it is false to say there was the slightest difference made 
between the Sclavonian, Magyar, or German, or Wallach people. 
Already King Stephen had introduced the fashion; and whoever 
would look back to books would find that nine-tenths of the titled 
nobility were foreigners, and the aristocracy numbered only five hun- 
dred thousand, while the Magyars were at least six millions; therefore, 
gentlemen, the only distinction in political rights was nobility, not 
Magyar or Sclavonian. There were amongst the Germans, Wallach- 
ians and Sclavonians, large numbers of nobles, and amongst the 
Magyars many who had no poUtical rights. Every race had the same 

10* 
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political rights ; and by the revolution all the people, of whatever 
language, had not only equal rights before th6 law, but in politics. 

^' When Ban Jellacic rose against us, if the Croats had fought for 
nationality, they would not have invaded Hungary to establish the 
absolutism of the house of Hapsburg. The basis of Ban Jellacic's 
military reputation was always to be beaten ; but, when we had beaten 
him, we did not enter Croatia, — we did not intend to conquer it, even 
though we had the right. We told the Croatians, * If you will not 
be connected with us, God bless you ! We can be good neighbors.' 
It was our intention to restore all the people to freedom, civil as well 
as religious. [Cheers.] 

" Excuse me, gentlemen, if I abuse your kindness. [Cries of " Go 
on ! go on ! "] I did not intend to make a long speech, and it would 
have no interest to you, if you have not sympathy with my cause. It 
is not necessary for me to contribute to that interest, but it is a satis- 
fection to the poor exile to show how just is the cause he pleads. I 
claim no other merit, but only to speak the sentiments of my people, 
to be a reflection of their hopes and purposes. [Cheers.] I am anxious 
to make known my ideas upon the future organization of my people. 
[Cries of ^^ Go on ! go on ! ''] Well, gentlemen, that organization we 
propose is founded upon the sovereignty of the people, not only in a . 
legislative capacity, because it is not enough that we show that sover- 
eignty by casting a vote once in three or four years ; we must feel it 
every day, everywhere. 

** The sovereignty of the people claims that men have certain rights, 
not depending from any power, because they are natural rights. I 
mean such as religious liberty, free thought, a free press, and the right 
of every family to regulate its own affairs ; but not only every family, 
— every town, city and county. Now, our Hungarian sovereignty shall 
be such that the higher government will have no power to interfere in 
the domestic concerns of any town, city or county. These are the 
principles upon which our government shall be founded ; principles of 
popular sovereignty, not only in legislation, but a particular share in 
the executive department of government. These are the principles 
which we have upheld for a thousand years, and which we always, by 
the help of God, will uphold. Judge whether such a people is worthy 
to meet the sympathy of republicans like you, who have shown to the 
"world the capability to be powerful without centralization ! [Cheers.] 
Believe me, there is harmony in our ancient principles and yours. 
Judge whether my people is capable of self-government ! [Cheers.] 
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" I entreat you to have faith in my people ; a lift' of one thousasd 
ycus is DO cbiM's play, especially iJirougli dU tlmt timo to consorre 
oonstitutiDnal government, and Bora« vitality of popular Bovcreignty. 
Wo have had many revolutions, and many men who have been great 
instiumcntalitios for humanity ; hut Hungary never met on ambitious 
man to whom it gave its confidence. Therefore, when victorions, oar 
glorious leaders laid down their swords and went homo. [Cheers.J 
Great powtr naa never conccutrateil in one hand, because power was 
not centnlized. !Never Hungary gave its entire confidence, and was 
l>6trayed. OfcouiBc, I don't speak of those to whom the preseorc of 
circumstances, and not the confidence of the people, had given a moment- 
ary power. Look at France ■ — it has tried every form of government, 
but, placing its confidence in men wko were ambitious, tliey destroyed 
its righta. Why ? They kept in a ccntrahxing direction ; and centnil- 
izatioD always leads to despotism. [Cheers.] But I may entreat you 
not to despair for France. Kow there is an iron grasp upon it ; hat 
the very fact tlist centralization, the result of the fatal propcn«ty to 
military glory, led to such an inglorious ifsue, will cure the people of 
that fatal principle. The paasien for military glory has given birth to 
that liital idea of Franco, that it must have a strong government, when, 
indeed, the strongest government is that which does not mix with the 
domcetic ooncema of the people, but only takes care that their interests 
be Dot interfered with, and their rights violated [cheers], — qnite con- 
tr&ry to the notion of certain philoeophers, that the people are not fit 
for parti cipiiti on in tJie executive or judiciary, and that popular repre- 
sentation has hut to redress the grievances and check the encroach- 
ments of the executive, 

" liook now at that intercs^ng fact in XiOnis Napoleon's course, thai 
bo b forced I'y circumstances to do step by step what is but neccesary 

t Fmnco may become strictly republican. Louis Napoleon, out (rf 
■ eonsidoration not Lo see power centralized in the ministry or the 
nbly, begins to decentralize power from Faris, that it may not 
tarn hostile against him. See hoir a bad purpose, without our will, 
becomes an instrumentality for freedom [cheers], which God in hia 
mercy will not forbid the French people ! Just so, gentlemen, as the 
Austrian government, when it thought to deprive roe of influenoe, 
beoamc, in tho providence of God, tlio means for mo to get more iuJla- 
enoc, and Lo do some gooi^l to my people. | Cheers.] 

'- Oentlemen, I may hqw thceo few remarks will serve to iner 
aowDg yoQ the conviction that my pcophj uo capable of Bclf-gon 
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ment. It is true a nation sboold never act out of sympathy, but ont 
of regard to its own interests. What are the interests of the United 
States now ? Can it be indifferent to the condition of Europe ? When 
in Asia and on the Mediterranean, it must meet Russia, which now in 
Europe, Hungary being crushed, has no power to check it, because, by 
the invasion of Hungary, it has overthrown the balance of power in 
Europe. That America should give its voice to restore this balance 
of power, is not against the principles of Washington, but only against 
the policy of 1793 ; and policy, being the science of exigencies, to be 
wise, not only can but must change according to the change of exigen- 
cies, whereas principles are lasting. [Cheers.] I know you get 
instruction out of history to support the principles and to revere the 
character of Washington. But, gentlemen, what was principle, and 
what policy, in the late war with England 7 Let me mention one thing, 
to show how policy may change. Once you paid a tribute to the Dey 
of Algiers, by consent of Congress. That was good policy, and Wash- 
ington recommended it. But now you know when Decatur, of immor- 
tal memory, was sent to the Dey of Algiers to redress the grievances 
of America, the Dey did not demand more tribute, but, in order to 
yield with a good grace, he requested the commodore to give him a 
little powder. Decatur answered him, ' Yes, sir ; you shall have the 
powder, but only with the balls.' [Cheers.] And it came to nobody's 
mind that Decatur was opposing the doctrine of Washington, because 
he would by balls defend the commerce of America. This very cir- 
cumstance shows the fallacy of the doctrine, that the policy of one 
time is the policy of another time. I would not say that the policy 
of wise Washington should be hastily abandoned ; but I would ask that 
the exigencies of the present time be not disregarded, because different 
from the circumstances of a former time, when the^ people were not 
and could not have been aware of the exigencies of the present. 
[Cheers.] 

**The venerable gentleman [Josiah Quincy] spoke a word about 
England. I believe the Anglo-Saxon race must have a high destiny 
in the history of mankind. It is the only race the younger brother 
of which is free, while the elder brother has also some freedom. You, 
gentlemen, acknowledge that from the mother country you obtained 
certain of your principles of liberty, — free thought and speech, a free 
press, &c., — and I am sure, gentlemen, the English people are proud 
of liberty. Called to pronounce against the league of despots, the 
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republican United States and constitutional England in concord, what 
trould be the consequence? 

" I answer, as when the South American republic was threatened, — 
as when Russia forbade American vessels to approach within a hundred 
miles of its American shores, — such as was your conduct in those 
eases, such should be your conduct now, and such, also, would be the 
consequences. The despots would not dare to advance. 

" I have often met, in the United States, an objection against an 
alliance with England ; but it is chiefly the Irish who are opposed to 
being on good terms with England. In respect to my being in the 
United States, as regards the Irish, if I could contribute one line more 
to the future unity in action of the United States and England, I 
should more aid the Irish than by all exclamations against ono or the 
other. With the United States and England in imion, the continent 
of Europe would be repubhcan. [Cheers.] Then, though England 
remained monarchical, Ireland would be more free than it is now. If 
I were an Irishman, I would not have raised the standard of repeal, 
which offended the people of England, but the standard of municipal 
self-government, against parliamentary omnipotence ; not as an Irish 
question, but as a common question to all ; and in this movement all 
the people of England and Scotland would have joined, and there now 
would have been a Parliament in England, in Ireland, and Scotland. 
Such is the geographical position of Great Britain that its countries 
should be not one, but united ; each with its own Parliament, but still 
one Parliament for all. [Cheers.] If I could contribute to get England 
to oppose the encroachments of absolutism, I would be doing more to 
aid Ireland, because aiding freedom, than to induce England to look 
indifferently at the approach of absolutism. I was glad to hear the 
words of that venerable gentleman [ Josiah Quincy] ; they brought 
to my mind the words of John Adams, first minister of the United 
States to England. When he addressed the king, he said, ^He 
would be happy could he restore entire esteem, conjidence, and 
affection, between the United States and England ;^ and King 
George III. replied, ^ I teas the last to conform to the separation^ 
and I am the first to meet the friendship of the Untied States. 
Let the communities of language, religion and blood, have their 
full and natural effect,^ 

" Let this precedent, belonging to the intelligence not of to-day only, 
but derived from the days when your people took the lead, not only in, 
but, I am happy to say, through, the Revolution, — let these woids 
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bepome now considered of particular interest to both countries, and it 
would be of the greatest benefit to mankind. There is nothing more 
necessary to secure the freedom of Europe than consent to act together 
on the part of the United States and England. 

" It is not necessary to say how far they will go ; but only necessary 
to say they will do as much as their interests allow, and will do what 
may be necessary to insure that the law of nations should be protected, 
and not abandoned. 

'' When I was in England, nothing gave me more delight than to 
hear delegations addressing me mention your Washington, and confess 
themselves sorry that he had to manifest his greatness in contending 
against England. But they were more proud to see the greatness of 
such a man than not to be opposed by him. They intrusted me to 
bring word to the United States that they wished to be united with 
you for the benefit of all humanity. [Cheers.] 

" I was charged particularly by one hundred men, connected with 
commerce at Manchester, the least wealthy of whom was worth, as 
they express it in England, ten thousand pounds a year, — they say 
Englishmen are weighed by their money — I donH know how it is here 
— [laughter] ; but these gentlemen told me it would be a great result 
of my mission in the United States, if I could convince Americans that 
Englishmen thought all difierences had vanished, and they desired to 
go hand in hand with the people of the United States as regards 
foreign policy. Now, I have observed that in New England there is 
Jess objection to the policy of an alliance with England than in many 
•other parts of the United States ; and I take it for an evidence of the 
intelligence and liberality of the people. 

" I hope, gentlemen, I have not too much taken your time. [Cries 
of '' 0, no ! '' ^^ Go on ! '' '' Go on V'] I have not been eloquent ; 
I intended not to be eloquent ; only justly true. I cannot express to 
you better my thanks, gentlemen, than in those memorable words of 
John Adams to Attorney-general Sewall, — ^Sink or swirn, sw^ive 
ar perish, but with my country.^ [Enthusiastic cheers.] 

"I know, gentlemen, you have been pleased to honor me, not for 
myself, — for the people of Massachusetts are not man-worshippers, 
bat only reverence principles, — therefore I cannot better express my 
thanks than to pledge my wojj^, relying, as on another occasion of 
deep interest I have said, upoji the justice of our cause, the blessing 
of God, iron wills, stout arms, and good swords, and upon your 
generous sympathy, to do all in my power, with my people, for my 
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country and for humanity ; for which, indeed, in my heart, though it 
18 somewhat old, there is yet warmth." 

The above is little more than a sketch of this great speech, of which, 
indeed, it would have been nearly impossible to have made a full and 
accurate report. Kossuth spoke, extemporaneously, for two hours and 
a half, with the most wonderful ease and animation, pouring forth an 
unbroken stream of historical and personal narrative, and of pohtical 
argument, which held the company enchained, to an unusually late 
hour, so completely, that very many persons from neighboring towns 
preferred to miss the last train of oars, and remain all night in Boston, 
rather than lose any portion of his speech. Nothing could be more 
exquisite than the grace of Kossuth's action and demeanor, while 
speaking. He appeared to feel perfectly at home ; and, indeed, though 
the company embraced the widest diversity of opinion on the subject 
of non-intervention, the applause was frequently entirely unanimous. 

The sixth toast was : 

"Hungary: Down-trodden and oppressed, she has proved herself 
worthy to be free by the virtue and valor of her sons. Justice and the 
law of nations demand for her fair play, in her struggle for inde- 
pendence." 

M. Pulszky was called upon to respond, which he did in the follow- 
ing manner : 

pulszky' S SPEECH. 

" Gentlemen : It is with pleasure that I rise to acknowledge the 
proposed sentiment, because it reminds me of the glorious moment 
when it first was uttered. It was the Hon. William R. King, the 
senator of Alabama, the President of the Senate, the cautious, well- 
tried statesman, who, at the Congressional banquet in Washington, 
greeted Governor Kossuth with those very words, which embody all 
we require from the United States, — fiiir play, neither more nor less. 
We don't want the United States to take up arms for us ; we are able 
to fight our enemy single-handed, without foreign aid. We do not 
require even so much as the great sons of ifassachusetts, Benjamin 
Franklin and John Adams, got from France ; we require but that the 
United States should grant us fair play. Will they do it? Will the 
august body whoso president gave U3«ach hopes fulfil them ? I have 
seen a great part of the Union, from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
banks of the Missouri, from the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
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everywhere the warm-hearted people greeted us with affectionate 
sympathy. But many a politician told us openly, * We feel sincere 
interest in the cause of European liberty ; we should be happy if the 
land of our forefethers, the Old World, could enjoy the blessings of 
liberty ; but Europe is unfit for freedom ; the nations are at the feet of 
despots, who, for their own sake, will protect their material prosperity, 
and maintain peace and order necessary for the development of wealth, 
commerce, and industry. All the efforts of Kossuth are but galvan- 
izing a dead corpse, and without any possibility of success ; they will 
ruin him, and those who associate their fate to his enterprise. He 
says that two millions of dollars would be su£Scient to carry out his 
d^gns. Had we but the conviction that two millions would secure 
liberty to the continent of Europe, we would raise them in a month. 
What are two millions, for a people like ours? But we have no faith 
in the establishment of liberty in Europe ; we must therefore give a 
cold shoulder to him, and discourage the sympathies of the people, 
which cannot be of avail. Despotism is rampant in Europe ; and we 
must try to make the best of it, though our heart is deeply moved by 
Kossuth's patriotism and eloquence.' 

" This is the policy of many an influential man ; and, having given 
this tone, their underlings are going on to attack the governor person- 
ally with calumnies and misrepresentations, whilst even the Austrian 
court-martial is not so mean as to attack his personal character. 
Well, I cannot impart faith to those who have none, although they 
know faith can move mountains. But my faith in the future of my 
country is unshakable, because I have drawn it firom the pure fountain 
of knowledge, — from history. Hungary ever has been the soil of the 
martyrs and the land of the free ; and, whenever our enemies succeeded 
in fettering us, we always broke the chains asunder. Our fathers had 
already armed themselves to resist the encroachments of the Emperor 
Joseph, when he retracted his unlawful orders. Our grandfathers bled 
for liberty under Rakoczky, and their fathers and grandfathers had 
driven back the double-faced eagle, — this emblem of the double-faced 
policy of Vienna, — as often as it dived through the air on Hungary, 
to feast upon its liberty, believing her dead because subdued for a 
moment. 

** You know the history of Robert Bruce. Defeated and humbled 
down by his enemies, fleeing before tliem, concealed in a rock cave, he 
saw a spider climbing up the uneven wall, to reach the spot where it 
was to spread its net. Six times it fell down from the rocky surface. 
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e serenth timo it roafbod its aim. This nas a lesson for tfao 
despondent Bruce. The spider taught him one word, — again, mA 
over again, — and he freed his country. And again, and ever 
again, is our motto, too, gentlemen ; and Eruce'3 spider is the em- 
blem of Hungary's perseverance. 

" But it is not only the vitality of the Hungarian nation which im- 
parts to MS tlie ati-ength of unshakable faith. It is the growing senti- 
ment of the SQlidaj-itv nf nntimii which pi!rv:>ilt'a TuiinlciTuJ. The 
i solation of old, when every uatioa fou ; ;ht fur htjsolf- uni n.' ^ iy mlcil 
liberty iia Iter exclusive privilege, haa yivi-n w:iy to th.- nfi^vji-iif.ii t,||j^t: 
l iberty is like tbn nJr whii^b wn bm»tlif^. — t he common necessity for 
t^l^nln hiimfniiiy^ which, if impftireJ in one quarter by tlie pesdlential 
exhalutioiia of despotism, carries destruction evCTywhero, all over the 
nations bound by the sacred tie of Christian oivilizatjon ; and the peo- 
ple of America feel instinctivety tliia law of moral nature, or what else 
could be the reason of the great lesson which even this banquet, here 
in Faiienil Hall, gives to the desjwts of the earth 7 Whilst, in ancient 
times, the cotn[uoror was led in triumph through the cupitil of tho 
world, and the vau>iuiahed chieCs !iad to pass under the ignominious 
yoke, it is now the victor for whom public opiuiuu has raised the yoke 
of ignominy, and the vanquished is led to the capital, and receives the 
acclamaliona of the people. To the conqueror, tho Bpoila, the corae 
of the present, oblivion forever ; to tho vanquished, die lanrcb, the 
blessings of tho nations, tlie destinies of the future. [Cheers.] 

" Gentlemen, allow me to offer a sentiment. 

" America : As good in her deodj as in her words, — securing &ir 
phy to Hungary." 

Tho seventh toast was : 

" Austria : May her double-headed eagles peck out each other's 
eyes, so that they may never again gloat on tlie blood-statac<l moun- 
tains and phuna of Hungary ! ' ' 

The eighth : 

" Turkey r Her noble hospitality, extended to the Hungarian chief, 
even at the imminent risk of war, shames the timid Christian nations 
wbicL heaitalo to profess the principle upon which she acted." 

The ninth: 

"Tho Pt««: The first weapon which Kossuth wielded against 
Austrian dc^otism. With that he ronsad his countrymen, not only 
11 
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to defend their own rights, but to respect the rights of others. The 
journalists of free America should hail him as a brother, and support 
him as the great champion of free thought, free speech, a free press, 
and a free world." 

Colonel Schouler, of the Boston Atlas, responded to this sentiment 
in a strain of eloquent remark, which was loudly cheered ; and Elizur 
Wright, of the Commonwealth, being called on for a sentiment, said 
he felt thankful for an opportunity to unbosom his heart by a word, 
and that word he closed by the following sentiment : 

"The War that is Coming: The friends of liberty in Europe are 
ready to furnish the muscle and the life ; surely those in America can- 
not refuse to furnish the saltpetre and the steel." 

The tenth : 

" Gorgey and Arnold : The one trusted by Kossuth, and the other 
by Washington. Alike traitors to their chie& and their country, and 
alike condemned by the united voice of the world." 

The eleventh : 

"Lafayette and Kosciusko: They remind us of the debt due &om 
the United States to the cause of liberty in the Old World." 

The twelfth : 



" Intervention : Thy.t w^ ych rescued Lafayette from the prison of 
Olmutz, and Kossuth from the grasp of the Russian bear, is in accor d- 
a nce with the ^ higher law ' of nati9 n8. and worth y nf nil fy^mmtnTln 
tionT' "^ 

The thirteenth : 

" Madame Kossuth : Iler sufferings and her devotion show her to 
be eminently worthy to be a martyr to her father-land, and the com- 
panion of her illustrious husband." 

The fourteenth : 

" The House of Representatives : The record of its welcome to the 
great champion of liberty is but the consecrated and harmonious voice 
of its free, enlightened, and generous constituency. Vox Popidi, vox 
Dei.'' 

The fifteenth : 

"Woman: In the language of our illustrious guest, the heart of 
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nan is S8 soft as irux is her tender Imnd. May she mould it into the 
fgmi of generous compasaion for the nrrongs of liungary ! " 

Volunteer, by W. T. Coggahall : 

" ' Freedom Shrieked when Koseinsko Fell.' Jfore piercing would 
bo iU shriek, should Kossuth fall as Kosciusko did. M^iy that intal 
hotir never come, ia the earnest prayer of every friend of freedom ! ' ' 

General 'ft'ilaon having called on Judge E. R. Hoar, of Concord, 
that gentleman responded as follows : 



JUDQK HOABB SPEECH. 

"To those of us whose ordinary duties are connected with the 
administration of wholesome laws, under a good government, and 
whose function it is to restrain the excesses of liberty, rather than to 
vindicate its existence, there is something hardly familiar in the oocsr 
sion and the purposf,^ of this evening. But, Mr. President, a man 
■who ivoa born by the old North Bridge of Concord, whoso iathers stood 
there in amis, must be recreant to all the memories and to all the 
principles of his birthplace and his lineage, if he would not hasten to 
extend the hand of sympathy and welcome to the guest of to-night. 

" There have been many pageants in our time, many proud days j 
fw our people and our state. The elder part of this assembly cas 1 
recall to mind the reception of the Father of his Country by the people 
be had save<i. Those of us who havo reached middle life can remem- 
ber the triumphal progress of Lafayette. We havo often received to 
our hospitality tlie great men of our own and of other kinds, and have 
thronged to gieet with hurras men high in ofBciol station, the posw 
ors and dispensers of place and power. Wo are very proud of onr I 
old common weal til. But, dear as she is to us, I think nothing ever I 
msdo mo feci more proud of her tbon what I have seen during tha j 
post week. Never did the heart and the spirit of her people show [ 
forth more fairly than in lavishing Iter highest honors upon an exile, [ 
who came to her, frvm disaster and defeat, with the one sufficient I 
chtim to welcome, — that to the cause of hberty — hia cause and onr ' 
cause — he had been fitithful to the end. 

" Mr. President, there are hdghls of fame to which no bring man 
may aspire. To an American heart, there ore memories too coiine- 
cniti.'O, there is one name too transcendent, for parallel or comparison ; 
but there u« events in our history which rise with a vivid distinctness 
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in a presence like this. Two men were excepted, by name, from 
General Gage's proclamation of amnesty, — notorious rebels, who had 
sinned beyond hope of pardon, and ' whose offences were of too flagi- 
tious a nature to admit of any other consideration than that of condign 
punishment' 

^' I would say to our illustrious guest. It is because you, sir, like 
them, have learned the truth that peace is the first interest of no peo- 
ple ; that there are other things more sacred than human life ; that 
without justice and freedom life is only a mockery, and peace a delu- 
sion and a burden ; — it is because, when tyranny had terminated every 
duty of a subject, you, too, have dared to become the most notorious 
rebel of our time, that Massachusetts welcomes you to the home of 
Hancock and of Adams, and the majestic spirit of Washington sheds 
its benediction upon the scene ! '' 

Brief speeches were made by Messrs. Hopkins, "P^irli^ganig and 
Keyes, and, after a few closing remarks by President Wilson, Kossuth 
left the hall at half-past twelve o'clock, amid the enthusiastic cheering 
of the company. 



KOSSUTH AT BUNKER HILL. 

When it was known with certainty that Kossuth was about to visit 
Massachusetts, the Major of Gharlestown, Hon. Richard Frothingham, 
Jr., sent the following connnunication to the Council of that city : 

City of Charlestown, April 19, 1852. 
Gentlemen of the City Council : It is expected that Governor 
Louis Kossuth, in a few days, will visit Massachusetts. His noble 
nature, his illustrious services in the cause of Hungarian independence, 
his continued fidelity to his native land, must excite the admiration, 
conmiand the respect, and win the sympathy, of the friends of republi- 
can hberty ; while the enormous violation of international law by des- 
potic power by which so just a cause was crushed will ever be con- 
demned and deplored by an American public opinion. It is fit that so 
true a representative of the Hberal cause of Europe should be heartily 
welcomed to Bunker Hill ; and I respectfully recommend that meas- 
ures be taken to tender to him the hospitalities of this city. 

Richard Frothingham, Jr., Mayor. 

The board of Mayor and Aldermen of Charlestown voted to give 
Kossuth an official invitation to visit the city ; but the Common Coun- 
cil refused to concur, by a vote of nine to six. A public meeting of 
the citizens was, in consequence, called at the City Hall on Tuesday 
night, April 27, of which the following is the official account : 

citizens' KOSSUTH MEETING. 

The call for a meeting of those citizens in &vor of extending to 
Kossuth an invitation to visit this city was enthusiastically responded 
to, and a large audience assembled. The meeting was called to order 
by P. J. Stone, Esq., and his honor the Mayor was chosen president, 
Jacob Foss, Charles Thompson and Moses B. Sewall, vice-presidents, 
and Edward Thomdike and Warren Rand, secretaries. 

A committee was chosen, consisting of Messrs. Stone, Holmes, Fair* 
banks, Clark, Gage and Briggs, to retire for the purpose of selecting 
a committee of amogementB, to invite Kossuth to the city, and make 

11* 
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all necessary preparations for his reception. The committee retired, 
and, after an absence of thirty minutes, returned and reported the 
names of the following gentlemen, thirty-eight in number : 

Richard Frothingham, Jr., Henry P. Fairbanks, Jacob Foss, James 
Damon, P. B. Holmes, Oliver Smith, Thomas J. Eliott, J. Q. A. 
Griffin, P. S. Briggs, Aaron Clarke, 2d, Edward Lawrence, P. J. 
Stone, S. H. Allen, Philander Ames, James G. Fuller, G. B. Albee, 
T. T. Sawyer, Geo. P. Sanger, S. W. Lewis, S. J. Thomas, Edward 
Thomdike, Wm. W. Pierce, Z. C. Howland, Jesse Stevens, John San- 
bom, Wm. Williams, A. S. Tuttle, A. J. Locke, Ezra Brown, George 
P. Kettell, Charles Thompson, George W. Warren, Timothy Fletcher, 
Moses B. Sewall, Thomas Greenleaf, Addison (rage, Ichabod Lindsey, 
Jesse Gray. 

J. Q. A. Griffin, Esq., was called to the stand, and read the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

" Resolved, That we assemble to-night to promulgate no new doc- 
trine, to achieve no new purpose, to stimulate to no new action ; but 
that wo come together to reaffirm the principles which Bunker Hill for 
more than three-quarters of a century has so nobly claimed relation- 
ship with, and which have ever found a residence in the bosonis of 
her sons. 

V Resolved, That the advent to New England of the Hungarian 
governor, illustrious not less by his enlarged learning and comprehensive 
mind, than by his signal services for freedom and the republican prin- 
ciple, is an opportunity which a free people should seize upon with 
alacrity for the exerciso of a magnanimous hospitality, in order that 
they may testify to the struggling nations of the earth, wherever they 
may exist, that their attachment is to the principle, and not simply to 
the name, of freedom. 

** Resolved, That in the Hungarian governor, though he comes to us 
from a distant land, heralded by his great achievements in the almost 
forlorn cause of his country's freedom, and persecuted by the machina- 
tions of the enemies of both his country and his cause, we recognize 
one whom no nation can claim as its own, but who is the common 
property of mankind ; and of him can properly be said, as of him 
whose blood first moistened our soil in our own great contest for 
republican liberty, that 'wheresoever among men a heart shall be 
found that beats to the transports of patriotism and Uberty, its aspira- 
tions shall be to claim kindred with thy spirit.' 

^^ Resolved, That to those who spurn the Hungarian and his cause, 
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to those vhoM polic; towards him is marked by niggardly ill will and 
contracted prejudices, to those who &&1I up their synipalbies and resist 
the natural promptinga of their hearts agreeably to the belicats of fac- 
tion, we commend the eentiment of that mighty giaut in tho world of 
mind, Daniel Webster : ' That the cause which tbey Imve espoused 
Jinds no Ixuiis in (heir own hearts, no succor from public sympa- 
thy, no chetTxng from a patriotic community. Theij havt no 
foothold on %tkich to stand. Evei-ything benaath their feet ta 
holloa and treacherous. They arc like one struggling in a morass; 
every effort to extricate thcraaclvea will only aink them deeper and 
deeper. Ami we fear the resemblance may bo carried aUIl further ; 
we fear tlmt no friend i;an safely come to their relief; that no odo can 
approach near enough to hold out a helping hand, without danger of 
going himself down into tho boltonilesa depths of the Serboniun twg.' 

"liesolvcd, That we, the people of Charlcstown, speaking in behalf 
of ourselves and those whom wo represent, unhesitatingly declare it as 
the sentiment of that people, that Governor Kossuth represents a nution 
entitled to tho most genial sympathy of all friends of repubhcan insti- 
tutions, &nd all enemies of aristocratic tyranny ; and we repudiate, aa 
an nnholy thing, the cowardly policy which attempts to depress the 
fneuds of freedom, by withholding from them that expression of respect 
which he so nobly merits, by reason of his extraordinary position on 
the theatre of the world's action. 

"Resolved, That this assembly extends its warmest welcome to the 
Hungarian chief, and earnestly invites him to the acceptance of the 
boepitalities of the PEOI'LB of Charlcstown. It aaks him to accept the 
heartfelt thanks of all earnest souk for his magnanimous deeds, as 
expressed, not through frigid committees or municipal corporations, 
but from the hearts of the jehole people. It invites hiiu to Middlesex 
county, the earliest and most illustrious battle-field of our own Revolu- 
tion ; to a view of its industry, its enterprise, its intelligence ; the 
legitimate fruits of that system of government which that illustrioos 
man has struggled so mightily to secure in his own land. It invites 
him to that abaft which marks tho spot where Warren fell, and Pro*- 
eott and Putnam fought, for tliat freedom which protects and govena 
aa. And, finally, it invites him to these scenes cordially and enthn- 
siastically, because it believca that in hhn tho rDpnlhcan principle 
which lias made our country great and glorious among the nations of 
tho earth hoa a brave, determined, and able defender." 
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After the reading of the resolves, remarks were made by Messrs. 
Lindsey and Griffin, and the meeting adjourned at ten o'clock. 

In compliance with the invitation of this public meeting, Kossuth 
visited Charlestown on Monday, the 8d of May. 

At an early hour in the morning, the stars and stripes were dis- 
played upon the tops of all the public buildings. Many private dwell- 
ings and places of business were decorated with national bunting. 
Flags and pendants, floating, and in well-arranged festoons, were sus- 
pended across many of the streets. At the Middlesex House, the 
Hungarian and Turkish flags were prominently displayed, with that of 
the United States. 

The Mansion House made a fine display. The building was deco- 
rated with a variety of bunting. Over the front entrance, upon an 
arch of white ground, were the following words: "Kossuth, the 
TRUE Expounder op Universal Liberty." 

The City Hall was decked in national flags. 

The Charlestown Advertiser office was most brilliantly dressed out 
in flags of various nations. Flags and festooned pennants were flung 
across the street, and danced proudly in the breeze. 

Across Main-street, near the junction of Harvard-street, a profu- 
sion of flags and pendants were suspended. In the centre was a ban- 
ner, upon which was a representation of the monument. Above the 
design were the following words : " Kossuth, the Devoted Friend 
OF Hungary.'^ Beneath, — ** All Nations shall be Free." 

At various places along the route through which the procession was 
to pass, were decorations of wreaths, festoons and flags, and frequently 
inscriptions of " Welcome to Kossuth." 

At ten o'clock a deputation of gentlemen from the Charlestown 
committee of arrangements proceeded to the Revere House in car- 
riages, and, upon being introduced to Kossuth, conducted him to a 
barouche without, drawn by four splendid bays. Kossuth was accom- 
panied by Messrs. Pulszky and Hajnik, by Captains Kalapsza and 
Grechenek ; also by the Hon. Anson Burlingame, of the State Com- 
mittee. 

The cortege immediately proceeded to Charlestown, the draw of 
Warren Bridge being the line, where Kossuth was received by Mayor 
Frothingham, chairman of the committee of arrangements, a battalion 
of military, consisting of the Charlestown Artillery and the City 
Guards, Capt. George P. Sanger commanding. 

At this point, Mr. Burlingame, in behalf of the State Committee, 
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resigned his charge to Mayor Frothingham and H. P. Fairbanks, Esq., 
president of the Common Council, as the guest of the people of Charles- 
town. The procession then took up its line of march, and proceeded 
through the principal streets of the city, to Monument-square, on 
Breed's Hill. The streets along the route were thronged with p?ople, 
who greeted Kossuth with hearty cheers, as he passed. The windows 
and doors of every dwelling were crowded with ladies, whose ** welcome 
to Kossuth'* sparkled from their bright eyes, while thousands of white 
handkerchiefs were waved in honor of the illustrious Magyar. Against 
the west side of the monument was erected an immense platform, upon 
which, at an early hour, were seated about one hundrckl ladies, the 
wives and daughters of the committee of arrangements. 

Flags of all nations were suspended from the top of the monument 
to the iron fence on the north and south, forming a pyramid ; and from 
each window at its top was displayed the flag of the United States. 

In order to afford opportunities to see the localities, the route of the 
procession was by Bunker Hill, over which Prescott and his patriot 
band passed on their way to Breed's Hill. Throughout the route, 
Kossuth made minute and intelligent inquiries as to the localities. In 
answer, he was pointed to places where the various batteries fired on 
the town ; was halted where the great British fort was planted on 
Bunker Hill, and again where the rail fence ran to the Mystic river ; 
and from the summit of this hill he eagerly inquired the position of 
the American army, as it for so many months lay on the heights around 
Boston. *• The army in Boston ten months, and never made one sally ! " 
was his exclamation of surprise. He remarked that the American 
*• Yankee Doodle" was an old familiar tune of father-land. — that of 
the Hungarian esarda of its popular dances. 

From the scene of the gallant resistance at the rail fence, he passed 
to the site of the redoubt, when he remarked, with feeling and admira- 
tion, on the cool bearing of the noble Prescott. He enjoyed highly 
the loud huzzas of welcome from a cordon of fifteen hundred children 
of the schools arranged on the banks of the Monument-square ; but 
when, passing the ranks of the fine battalion, he ascended the platform, 
amidst the sound of patriotic music, the firing of cannon, the ringing 
of the bells, the waving of flags from the monument, and saw nearly 
the entire area in front of him completely packed with the multitude, 
and heard their huzzas, ho expressed his admiration and joy at the 
specticle. The scene was one of beauty and grandeur. Not less than 
fifteen thousand persons were gathered round the platform, from which 
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Kossuth could SCO not onlj the assemblage he was about to address, 
but the decorated city beneath, and the neighboring metropolis, with its 
girdle of populous towns and cities. At twelve o'clock, the major 

addressed Kossuth as follows : 

t 

MAYOR FROTHINGHAM'S ADDRESS. 

" Governor Kossuth : In behalf of tho citizens of Charlestown, 
I bid you a cordial welcome to this memorable place. 

" We stand on America's classic ground. Tho waters that flow 
beneath us, aYid every hill-top and valley that spread out in a beautiful 
amphitheatre around us, have their story of the men who perilled and 
suffered for tho cause of freedom. [Cheers.] Here was fought the 
first great battle of the war of the Revolution ; there [pointing to 
Cambridge], near the shades of our venerable Harvard, Washington 
stood when he first drew his sword in that great struggle ; on yonder 
summit [pointing to Prospect Hill], when our old thirteen colonies 
had united to form our early country, the Union flag of tho thirteen 
stripes was first unfurled to the battle and the breeze ; and it was over 
our proud metropolis that this flag, for tho first time, waved in triumph 
behind a retreating foe. [Cheers.] 

" Welcome, great patriot, to these enkindling associations ! Your 
noble nature, your fidelity to principle, your labors, triumphs, perils 
and sufferings, in your country, and your continued and untiring devo- 
tion, in exile, to the cause of your father-land, proclaim you to be of 
kindred spirit \vith the immortal men whose heroism, in a day of bap- 
tism of fire and i)lood, hallowed this soil forever to the lovers of lib- 
erty ! [Cheers] Welcome, illustrious exile, to the sacred inspiration, 
to the awakening power, of tliis consecrated spot ! 

*' And as, to bid you welcome, we come forth from our happy homes, 
from our schools of learning and our altars of religion, from the shops 
of a thriving industry and the marts of a prosperous commerce, it is 
in tlie full enjoyment of the fruits of political freedom, the quickening 
power of the principle of liberty animating all into its varied life. 
Would it were thus with bravo and unfortunate Hungary ! How can 
be expressed what hero was felt at those occurrences that deprived 
your people of their rights, and made you an exile from home and 
country ! We know tho story of your eventful struggle. We see 
exhibited in it the traits of love of freedom, of chivalrous heroism, of 
Qndying attachment to ancient rights and liberties, of noble self-sacri- 
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fice, that marked our own great contest. We saw jou, animated bj 
the glorious antecedent of a thousand years' enjoyment of munidpal 
institutions, gallantly carve your way, with your own good swords, to 
national independence, and thereby acquire the right of ordaining your 
own institutions. But then came the foreign interference witU your 
internal affairs, when your territory was invaded and your independ- 
ence was destroyed by the armies of the Czar. An indignant American 
public opinion must ever pronounce that interference to have been an 
enormous violation of national law [cheers] ; and also pronounce that 
each nation has a right to make or to unmake its government, free from 
interference by any foreign power. [Cheers.] 

'^ Honored sir, I feel how inadequate are my poor words to serve 
such an occasion as to welcome the representative man of the cause 
of liberty in the Old World, on the soil where that cause in the New 
World first met the shock of regular conflict. Fortunately, the want 
is supplied. 'The powerful speaker stands motionless. before us.' 
[Pointing to the monument.] This majestic column was solemnly 
dedicated ' to the spirit of national independence.' Its speech to-day 
is of welcome and encouragement to the illustrious exile whose life is 
devoted to tliis noble cause. [Tremendous cheering.] 

** God speed on your great work, and grant that Hungary may soon 
again stand independent among the &mily of nations, and receive you 
as her rightful governor ! *' 

KOSSUTH'S SPEECH ON BUNKER HILL. 

'^ My voice shrinks from the task to mingle with the awful pathos 
of that majestic orator ! [Pointing to the monument.] Silent like the 
grave, and yet melodious like the song of immortality upon the lips 
of cherubim, — a senseless, cold granite, and yet warm with inspira- 
tion like a {)atriot's heart, — immovable like the past, and yet stirring 
like the future, which never stops, — it looks like a prophet, and speaks 
like an oracle. And thus it speaks : 

" * The day I commemorate is the rod with which the hand of the 
Lord has opened the well of liberty. Its waters will flow ; every new 
drop of martyr blood will increase the tide. Despots may dam its 
flood, but never stop it The higher its dam, the higher the tide ; it 
will overflow, or break through. Bow, and adore, and hope ! ' 

'^ Such are the words which come to my ears ; and I bow, I adore, 
I hope ! 
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" In bowing, my eyes meet the soil of Bunker Hill, — that awful 
opening scene of the eventful drama to which Lexington and Concord 
had been the preface ! 

" The spirits of the past rise before my eyes. I see Richard Gridlcy 
hastily planning the intrenchments. I hear the dull, cold, blunt sound 
of the pick-axe and spade in the hands of the patriot band. I hear the 
patrols say that * all is well.' I see Knowlton raising his line of rail 
fence, upon which soon the guns will rest, that the bullets may prove 
to their message true. I see the tall, commanding form of Prescott 
marching leisurely around the parapet, inflaming the tired patriots 
with the classical words that those who had the merit of the labor 
should have the honor of the victory. I see Asa Pollard fall, the first 
victim of that immortal day ; I see the chaplain praying over him ; 
and now the roaring of cannon from ships and from batteries, and the 
blaze of the burning town, and the thrice-renewed storm, and the per- 
severing defence, till powder was gone, and but stones remained. And 
I see Warren telling Elbridge Gerry that it is sweet and fair to die for 
the father-land. I see him lingering in his retreat, and, struck in the 
forehead, fall to the ground ; and Pomeroy, with his shattered musket 
in his brave hand, complaining that ho remained unhurt, when War- 
ren had to dio ; and I see all the brave who fell unnamed, unnoticed 
and unknown, the nameless corner-stones of American independence ! 

"All the spirits of that most eventful victory under the name of 
defeat, — I sec them all ! The eyes of my soul are familiar with the 
spirits of martyrs of liberty. But those I see around me have no 
Bad, ghostly look ; they bear no gushing wounds crying for revenge to 
the Almighty God ; the smile of eternal bliss is playing around their 
lips, and, though dwellers of heaven, they like to visit the place where 
their blood was spilt. It was not spilt in vain ; their fatlier-land is 
free, and there is a joy in that thought, adding ever new charm even 
to the happiness of blessed souls. As the fabulous divinities of 
ancient Greece Lke to rest from the charms of heaven on Mount 
Olympus, so must the spirit of Warren like to rest on the top of this 
monument here. 

" Martyrs of my country ! how long will it yet be till a like joy 
will thrill through your departed souls 1 When will the smile of that 
joy play around your lips ? How long will yet the gush of your 
wounds cry for revenge, — your father-land still bleeding, down- 
trodden, oppressed 7 There is a sorrow in that thought, casting the 
gloom of sadness even over the bliss of Paradise. 
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" Almiglity Father of mankind, let the day of thy mercy be not too 
&r! 

'^ Excuse my emotion, gentlemen ; the associations of my ideas are 
natural. Your Bunker Ilill and our Kapolna are twins : — both called 
defeats, and both eventual victories ; both resulting in the declaration 
of an independence ; but yours acknowledged before it was achieved, 
and supported by foreign aid, — ours not acknowledged even when 
achieved, and meeting foreign aggression instead of aid. 

'^ Well, past is past, and cannot be changed ; but the future is open 
yet ; and often I have bowed before the recollections of this hallowed 
ground. I adore the Almighty with unfaltering hope. Part of my 
hope rests in the justice of him who rules the universe, and holds in 
his hands the destinies of mankind and of men. My people's suffer- 
ings are recorded in the book of his eternal decrees, and the tears of 
my people numbered in his scale. I trust to him. 

" Part of my hope rests with our own selves. We know that God 
helps those that help themselves, and we will. We look not for un- 
merited good luck, but for well-merited reward ; and wo decided to 
merit it. Allow me to say that I am proud of my people, — proud 
not only of its past, but proud of its present also. An exile heart not 
often does rejoice ; but I rejoice to know how my people behaved,^ 
greater and nobler yet, in its present sufferings, than when it bore up 
against a world in arms, and raised its country's name higher in itaf 
very fall than it stood ever in its brightest days. The responsibilities 
of my position do well guard me from easily believing what I warmly 
wish. I weigh calmly every incident ; but joy is so communicative 
that I cannot forbear so much to say, — that I have reason to be proud 
of my people, and bow with profound veneration at its name. The 
tidings I receive entitle me to say, * Young Nero, in Vienna's old 
walls, thou may'st rage, and pour the embers of thy fury over my peo- 
ple's head ; thou may'st raise thy scaffold, and people thy dungeons 
with thousands of new victims, and drain the life-sweat of my people, 
and whip it with the iron rod of thy unparalleled tyranny ; — I defy thee 
to break my people's high-minded spirit ! Foolish boy ! thou may'st 
torture my family, — break the heart of my old mother, murder my 
sbters, and send forth thy assassins against him who, with ill-fated 
but honest generosity, once saved thy crown. Thou may'st do all thou 
canst ! — thy days are numbered ; thy power is falling, and my country 
will be free ! ' 

** But part of my hope rests also with you, Americans. The distin- 

12 
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• 

goished patriot whom the genius of his powerful mind and the confi* 
dence of his native land entitled to act the part of interpreter of his 
people's sentiments at the inauguration of this monument, has but 
spoken an irrefutable truth when he said that the results of the battle 
of Bunker Hill will continue to rain influence not only upon your 
country, but upon the world. And, indeed, he was right to say, that 
at the rising of the sun, and the setting of the sun, and the blaze of 
noon-day, and beneath the milder efiulgence of lunar light, yonder 
obelisk will look and speak, to the full comprehension of every Ameri- 
can mind. 

'^ It has looked and spoken for nine years, in its accomplished 
majesty. Meanwhile, you have gloriously fought the battle of active 
vitality, and extended your sway to the shores of the Pacific, uniting, 
with new ties, your own future to the destinies of the Old World. 
The comfort of indolence, small party considerations, and even the repu- 
tation of well-founded authority, may grasp hold of the rolling wheel 
of necessity; — the necessity will not change; and you, people of 
America, have decided to answer that necessity. I have laid my 
hand upon your people's heart, and I have watched the logic in the 
progress of exigencies ; and I dare say, with firm confidence, the fore- 
told instruction of that monument's majestic elof[uence is felt by the 
people's instinct, and is fully comprehended by the intelligence of 
Massachusetts. And the new exigencies of new times will be answered 
by Massachusetts with that energy with which it has answered the 
exigencies of all former times. The Pilgrim Fathers foundeil a com- 
munity ; — the battle of Bunker Ilill founded a nation ; — the ap- 
proaching struggle for liberty in Europe will see this nation a mighty 
power on earth ! That is what we wish, and that is what I hope ; and 
that hope will not, cannot fail ! 

** Gentlemen, a great crisis is approaching in the condition of the 
world ; but the world is prepared for that crisis. There is a grel^t 
change in the spirit of time, now-a-days ; and I myself am an humble 
evidence of it. Principles weigh more than success ; and, therefore, 
principles will meet success. 

" I remember well, when your forefiithers were about to fight the 
battle of Bunker Hill, there was a periodical piper at Boston, — Tory 
Massachusettensis was its name, — which dared to say, that * the annals 
of the world have not yet been deformed with a single instance of so 
mmatural, causeless, wanton and wicked a rebellion.' So it styled, the 
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sacred cause nrhich the Adamses, the Hancocks, advised, Washmgton 
led, and for which Warren bled ! 

''And now that cause fills the brightest page in the annals of 
humanity. But it was success, and its unparalleled results, which cast 
the lustre of that glory around it. Unsuccessful, its memory might 
have been blasted with the name of an ill-advised rebellion. 

'* Now-a-days, it is not success which makes the merit of a cause, but 
its principle. The results of the day of Bunker Hill have changed the 
basis of future history, because it gave birth to a mighty nation, whose 
very existence is the embodiment of a principle, true like truth itself, 
and lasting like eternity. 

*'It would be strange, indeed, should that principle forsake itself. 
No, it will not, it cannot, do it. Great is the destiny of your nation. 
You approach it not in vain, with so successful, gigantic steps. Op- 
portunity will do the rest. Upon this, humanity may with confidence 
rely, and opportunity will come. Its forecast shadow is already seen. 

"I could wish, for my poor country's sake, that you should be 
pleased to make that opportunity, having the power to do so. But I 
know great bodies move slowly, and feel consolcil with the assurance 
that it will move when opportunity will come. In the mean time, your 
private generosity, tendered to our unmerited misfortunes, is planning 
the way ; and should we not feel strong enough to create opportunity, 
supported by your benevolence, we will not be unprepared to catch it 
when it comes. 

*' It will be gratifying to your noble hearts to hear the fact that the 
reception America has honored me with, the sympathy which you 
manifest, came like a healing balm over my country's bleeding 
wounds, and, warming my people's heart like as the May sun warms 
the soil, added the cheerfulness of confidence to the resolution of 
patriotism. I know my people well ; I know what it did, what it 
was ready to do, when it was but duty it felt. I know what it caa 
do, now that it hopes. 

" I thank you for it, not only in my people's name, but I am ex- 
pressly charged to tell the people of America that it has not spent its 
sympathy on a corpse. Hungary will answer the expectations of 
America. 

*• And here let me cut short my words. In the place here, where 
the revelation of Providence is told by the eloquence of yonder monu- 
ment, reasoning would be a profanation on my part. At this moment, 
my very mind is concentrated in my heart. There stands the power- 
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fol orator. [Pointing to the monument.] Let his words find willing 
ears and susceptible hearts. I leave you to the influence of his elo- 
quence. To me, his silent speech was the harmony of an angcFs song. 
I leave this hallowed spot with consolation, joy, and confidence. The 
memory of my having stood here, honored by your attention, and 
encouraged by your sympathy, will strengthen my patience to endure, 
and my resolution to act ; and though the happiness of Washington 
may not be my lot, the devotion of Warren will dwell in my breast. 

'^ With this resolution, I once more thank you, and bid you cor- 
dially farewell." 

Soon after the conclusion of his speech, Kossuth ascended the 
monument, to gaze upon the splendid views from the openings near the 
top. On descending, he, with his companions, was escorted to the 
residence of the mayor, where a number of the principal citizens of 
Charlestown were introduced to Kossuth. After a sumptuous repast, 
the Hungarians returned to Boston, and reached the Revere Uouse at 
two o'clock, p. M. 



KOSSUTH IN THE GRAND LODGE. 

Kossuth being a Free Mason, the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
invited him to visit the Masonic Temple, on Monday evening, May 3. 
A very large number of the brethren assembled on the occasion. Rev. 
Mr. Randall, the Most Worshipful Grand Master, presided; and, 
after the preliminaries were gone through with, he arose and addressed 
his illustrious brother as follows : 

*^It affords me very great pleasure to meet you, my honored 
brother, within the walls of this temple, and, in the name of the fra- 
ternity over which I have the honor to preside, to bid you a hearty 
welcome to the Grand Lodge of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the oldest Grand Lodge on this continent, and the parent of Free 
Masonry in this hemisphere. 

** It has been the office of others, and in other places, to hail you as 
the eloquent advocate of the principles of popular liberty, and the 
champion of the freedom of your o^vn dear but oppressed Hungary ; 
but it is our peculiar privilege to greet you under the endearing appel- 
lation of RuoTiiEK, — to extend to you that hand which hes as near the 
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heart when it is given to the virtuous and patriotic exile, who flies 
from the oppressions of tyranny, as when it is raised to cheer the 
good and the great, in the hour of triumphant success. 

" As men, we cannot be unmindful of the wants and the wrongs of 
our fellow-men. As American men, we have a strong sympathy — and 
as long as we are worthy of that noble name, we always must have a 
strong and an abiding sympathy — for those nations of the earth who are 
struggling for what the Almighty has decreed to be the birthright of 
all who have been created in his own image. While the principles of 
our institution forbid the introduction of questions of religion and poli- 
tics, on which its members are necessarily divided, — while we guard 
our doors with a jealous vigilance against what does not belong to our 
institution, and which would compromise its character, and ruin its 
influence, by separating brethren, breaking the golden chain of fra- 
ternal unity, and thus hinder the great work of sacred charity which 
constitutes the bond and the purpose of our society — yet, as Masons, 
we may cherish and express a deep interest in those marvellous move- 
ments of the age which involve the happiness and the progress of the 
nations of the earth. 

" Be assured, my brother, we have not been indifferent spectators of 
the struggles in which you have been called, by the providence of God, 
to act so conspicuous a part. We sympathized with you and with your 
country when the sound of your name and the report of your cause 
first reached our shores ; nor need I say that that sympathy has been 
in no wise diminished, since to the respect which we owe to the virtu- 
ous, and the honor we pay to the patriotic, has been added the feeling 
of fraternal regard. 

** Allow me, my distinguished brother, to congratulate you on your 
introduction within the pale of the oldest and largest society of human 
origin ; a society which, while it is so memorable for its antiquity, is 
so honorable in its associations, elevating in its aims, and so beneficial 
in the results of its labors ; a society whose members are found in all 
lands, of every faith in religion, and of every party in politics. Of 
this ancient and honorable family you have now become a member, and 
to its benefits and its enjoyments we bid you a sincere welcome. 

** Providence saw fit to allow you to receive tuition from a very 
severe schoolmaster, and within the walls of a very contracted school- 
room, in the fortress of Buda. that you might learn that language 
which was to be the medium for the transmission of your elocjuent 
appeals to the Anglo-Saxon race ; but, beneath the smiling skies of the 
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New World, with kind brethren for your teachers, you have learned 
another language, which is limited to no one nation or quarter of the 
globe ; which constitutes a passport that no act of tyranny can destroy; 
a language which, while it addresses the eye or the ear, goes straight 
to the heart, and opens the fountain of love, and wakes up the con- 
science, if it be found asleep, and calls and secures a friend when a 
friend is needed. 

•* I congratulate you on your union with a society, which teaches 
Morality J Brotherly Love, Relief and Truth, as its first principles ; 
which is ever inculcating faith in God, hope in immortality, and char- 
ity to all mankind ; whose lessons of morality are drawn from God's 
eternal Word ; whose work is to relieve the distressed, and comfort 
the afflicted ; whose precepts are the lessons of love and loyalty, — 
duty to God, to ourselves, to our country, and to our fellow-men ; a 
society that throws its arms around the friendless stranger, and makes 
him feel that he has found a home in a land of strangers ; a society 
which takes the orphan by the hand, and protects the widow in her 
desolation, and proves itself a friend to whom they may look for coun- 
sel and for relief! 

" Although this society does not recognize any one form of religious 
faith, nor permit the discussion of religious differences in its asscm- 
bhes, yet it rests upon principles that constitute the foundation of all 
true religion ; and, though it suffers no note of political strife to mar 
the harmony of its labors, yet the influence of its instructions, and its 
practices, is to foster a spirit of enlightened liberty, by teaching the 
natural equality of all mankind, their common duties, and their com- 
mon destinies. It has always flourished best where the light of gen- 
eral intelligence has been most diffused, and the sun of civil liberty 
shone brightest. 

*^ Nowhere has this institution flourished more than in England and 
in the United States ; and nowhere are the principles of civil and 
religious liberty better understood and more fully enjoyed, nowhere are 
the people more intelligent or more happy. On tlie other hand, no- 
where has Free Masonry been more violently denounced, and its mem- 
bers more bitterly persecuted, than in those nations of the earth where 
the iron heel of despotism is placed upon the necks of a degraded peo- 
ple. In proportion to the intelligence of a nation, the purity of its reli- 
ffon, and liberahty of its government, has this fraternity, as a general 
rule, flourished. This is not because it inculcates definite political 
principles, or teaches any specific form of religious fiiith ; but it has 
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incorporated into its very constitadon that which is the life of all lib- 
erty, and the fountain of all religion. Its great light is God's Eternal 
Word. This lies always open npon its altar. This is the charter of 
all true liberty, the source and the support of all true elevation. It 
is a light which leads the people that follow it to that glorious height 
of intelligent independence, from which no hand of the oppressor can 
strike them down. Uence all despots, who rely for their power upon 
the ignorance or the superstition of the people, are the natural enemies 
of this institution, and always will be. They are afraid of it. Not 
altogether because it is secret^ — for they know, or they may know, that 
it is open to all who are worthy and well qualified, even to their own 
courtiers J who may see that nothing is plotted against the safety of the 
state, — no, it is not secrecy that they fear. They dare not encourage 
or countenance a society which inculcates human equality, and takes 
the Word of God as its supreme rule. These despots are not so afraid 
of the darkness of treason as they are of the daylight of intelligence ; 
they do not dread the cabalistic signs of Free Masons, so much as they 
do the elevation of their subjects. * They are in great fear, where no 
fear is.' 

" Thus it is that for ages Free Masonry has been outlawed in many 
of the nations of Europe. 

**In Portugal, in the last century, the bull of the Pope declared 
Free Masonry to be heresy ; and the horrors of the Inquisition were 
held up as a terror to all who should presume to declare themselves 
members of this fraternity. 

" In Spain, Pope Clement the Twelfth issued a decree in 1787, pro- 
nouncing the punishment of death against all who should be found 
guilty of practising the rites of our order. In 1740, Philip the Fifth 
declared the galleys for life, or punishment of death, the award for 
Free Masons, a large number of whom he had arrested and sentenced, 
after undergoing a long confinement in the prisons of the Inquisition. 
In 1751, Ferdinand the Sixth declared Free Masonry high treason, 
punishable with death. A\Tien the troops of France took possession of 
Spain, in 1807, Masonry was relieved from tlie power of the oppress- 
or, — lodges again assembled, under the protection of Joseph Bona- 
parte, who had been Grand Master in France. The Grand Lodge of 
Spain met in the very hall previously occupied by their enemies of 
the Inquisition ! On the fall of Bonaparte and the restoration of Fer- 
dinand the Seventh, came the return of the Jesuits, the reorganization 
of the Inquisition, and the exterminating process against Free Masonry. 
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As late as 1824, a law was passed requiring Masons to deliver up all 
their papers and documents, or to be decreed traitors. It is said that 
in 1827 seven members of a lodge in Grenada were executed. The 
order is at present pursuing its objects without molestation. 

*' In Austria, Free Masonry is scarcely known. 

'^ In Russia, lodges were founded at St. Petersburg and Moscow in 
1786, and during the reign of Alexander, who was himself initiated in 
1808, the institution was in some degree prosperous ; but, on the acces- 
sion of Nicholas to the throne, the light of Masonry was extinguished, 
and the institution is scarcely known throughout the wide dominions of 
this proud oppressor. 

*• In 1785, there were several lodges in Hungary. What may be the 
condition of the fraternity in that land, which has been the scene of 
struggles on which the world has been looking with the profoundest 
interest, I am not able to say. 

" But it is grateful to turn away from this darker part of the pic- 
ture, and to glance for a moment at our institution in its relations 
where liberty is the people's happy inheritance. It has been objected, 
even here, that its principles were inconsistent with the rights and 
prejudicial to the liberties of the people. What better answer can be 
made to that objection than the mention of the fact that, under Prov- 
idence, the master-spirits of the Revolution which secured our inde- 
pendence were Master Masons 1 What stronger proof need we have, 
in refutation of this objection, than is found in the fact that the pen 
which drew up that ever-memorable document, the Declaration of 
Independence, — that exponent of the natural rights of man, which 
has become the pole-star of human liberty all the world over, — was 
held by a hand whose fidelity had been pledged to this institution ; and 
fifty-txco^ out of fifty-six, who signed that declaration, were also 
members of this fraternity ; while every major-general of that patriot 
army, who bravely defended these principles, belonged to this institu- 
tion \ AVe may surely ask, with great confidence, who understood the 
principles of civil lilwrty better, or loved tliera more, than this hand 
of patriots, who pledged their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honors, in defence of them 7 This they did, not, indeed, because they 
were Masons, — since otliers were equally brave on the other side, who 
were also membei*s of this fraternity, but who were equally loyal to 
their own government ; thus showing that patriotism and loyalty to 
government, and devotion to the rights of man, were perfectly consist- 
ent with a strong attachment to an institution, where men — even 
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brethren — may be entirely divided in their views of political policy 
and civil duties. 

" When I turn my eye to that golden casket [pointing to a golden 
urn containing a lock of the hair of General AVashington, presented to 
the Grand Lodge by Mrs. Washington], which has been intrusted to 
my keeping as Grand Master of this Grand Lodge, I am reminded of 
him who, though * first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen,' and whom all men must be content to approach proximo 
longo infervallo, and whom American men delight to call the * Father 
of his Country,' yet wore that emblem of innocence and badge of a 
Mason, more ancient as well as more honorable than the golden fleece 
or Roman eagle ; who, when the American army was encamped in a 
neighboring town, at the very commencement of the Revolutionary 
struggle, sat as a private member of a lodge Avith an orderly sergeant 
for his master, — and that, too, at a time when he was as much the dic- 
tator of his country as Caesar was of Rome. When I turn from this 
precious relic to that speaking picture [a portrait of General Warren], I 
behold the memorial of him who for five years held the oflice of Grand 
Master of this Grand Lodge, — the beloved and lamented Warren, who, 
on the 17th day of June, 1775, went forth to 3'ondcr height, at his 
country's call, to spill his martyr-blood in defence of the cause of 
American liberty. With such soldiers in the field, and such wisdom 
in the council, as distinguished him, who 

* Eripuit coclo Oilmen, sccptmmqne tyrannis,' 

our liberties were secured, under the smiles of that Providence which 
never forsakes a righteous cause. When these men, and such as 
these, were found firm friends of Masonry, as they were firm friends 
of their country, it is not strange that we proudly claim this fact as a 
demonstration of the truth, that Masonry and liberty may go, and do 
go, hand in hand. 

" !f rom the boastings that we have heard, of late years, one would 
imagine that the sentiment, ^Liberty, Equality^ Fraternity ^^ has 
been just discovered, and the French nation were entitled to the honor 
of this discovery. But this sentiment is an old principle in this ancient 
institution. While that nation is amusing the world, and cursing 
itself, by alternately writing it upon its banners and its monuments, 
and then erasing it, as if principles had changed or could change, we 
have written it upon the pillars of our order, with the diamond ^ 
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trnih, in such characters that no red and reeking hand of Jacobin infi- 
delity can ever blot it out. 

'' In tliis country I am happy to say that our order is in a highly 
flourinhing condition. Yet even here, in this land of liberty, it has 
not always and altogether been free from the trials to which, as you 
very well know, every good cause is exposed. The fires of persecu- 
tion have been lighted up here, even here, under the very eaves of 
Fancuil Hall, and within sight of Bunker Ilill ! But they have burnt 
out. They lasted as long as there were any wood, hay and stubble, to 
bo found in or about the temple ; and have, in the end, done our insti- 
tution a purifying service. The only inconvenience that we have sufiered 
from it is, that, in consetiuence of the flame and smoke, our good old 
State of Massachusetts received a slight mesmeric shock, and became 
for a short time a little bewildered. And, while in this condition, she 
unfortunately mistook one of her best friends for an enemy, and, in 
yielding to her temjwrary caprice, we gave up our charter ; and, though 
she has long ago recovered from this delusion, she has forgotten to 
return it. 

'*I will not longer detain my brethren from the feast which they 
oamo to enjoy. Again, my honored brother, I bid you a hearty and 
a M.isONic WELCOME to tho Grand Lodge of Massachusetts ! 

** Brethren! I introduce to you our distinguished brbtbcr from 
Hungary.'* 

At tho oimolusion of this address, Kossuth arose and replied sub- 
stantially tts follows: 

*' M. W. OuAM> Mastku: I cannot express my thanks and heart- 
felt fwliuip* to you and tho fraternity, for your kind invitation to visit 
yt>u. and tho wolooino manner with which I have been roeeivLil. 

** Kix>ni oiirly youth I was predisposoil, by my sentiments and 
n*li«;ious inclinations, to soan*h out truth : and, when found and seen, 
to follo\\ it \\\\\\ tuith all tho rest of my hfo. I felt myself under 
cngrt^»niont8 to tho Almighty to pursue tlus course, and ov^nunit myself 
to hJH ^uiilunoo. Kuuu tho UMievolent sentiments and interest which 
the fnitoinity tiK»k in my wolfjm\ opjwrtunity was ofTon^l me to enter 
an iujilitution onnohUxl l)y the highcat {>rinoiplos of humanity, and 
groat irnnu^ iu history, lUos^sHxt itka! deserving to Iv engi-auxl for- 
ever on tho nioniorv. For tlw |U*iuoipIo(S of our institution are not 
QMntrary to the i^iuoiplcti of frccilom and humanity ; but, iu my opin- 
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ion, they tend to promote and strengthen the welfare of the comma- 
nity, as you have this evening taught us in your eloquent address. 
Still, M. W. Grand Master, I must confess that I shall leave this hall 
with new treasures in my heart and in my mind, which your wisdom 
has imparted, sacred with many historic recollections of Bohemia, 
where, I must confess, Free Masonry has continued still to find a field 
worthy of its •character ; yet, I am sorry to say, it sufiers degradation 
and oppression in other provinces. Wherever founded and fostered, so 
as once to tike root, whatever may be the opposition to its prevalence, 
it has still kept its root. As to my own country, the members of the 
house of Austria have ruled my native land, by our own free choice, 
for three centuries ; and only Joseph II. had the reputation of being a 
Mason, and promoting the Masonic fraternity. Free Masonry then 
flourished in Hungary; but it has since been put down. One principle 
you have alluded to, M. W., — brotherly love ; it was forgotten by 
our oppressors. All lias vanished like a dream, and taken no deep 
root in the soil of my nation. It was torn up by the hand of violence. 
Few, very few, lodges exist in Hungary ; so far as I know, scarcely 
three. When called, a short time since, to be governor, I know the 
times were then too full of danger for Masonry to prosper ; for they 
were sharp times to us all, full of danger, full of trials, and were not 
such as to enable men to patronize our institution. 

" M. W. Grand Master, I am no stranger to the fact that politics 
can never enter these walls. Brotherly love, relief and truth, are the 
fundamental principles of the fraternity; yet the fate of my poor 
down-trodden country deserves consideration in every heart. For, if 
man had a right to oppress his fellow-man. Free Masonry would cease 
to exist. Our entire nature requires to be independent ; and, though 
our institution embraces mysteries, I would say mysteries only blind 
the intellect of those who do not understand them ; — and, since I 
have joined the fraternity, I feel more strengthened in my resolution 
to serve my country faithfully, and will endeavor always to act with a 
good heart and hand, strengthened by new pledges and sacred ties, — 
ties which give more power and ability to execute the great principles 
of brotherly love and truth. Patriotism cannot be contented with 
performing merely the duties of a Mason ; for not only as men, but as 
true Masons, many of the great men of your Revolution struggled for 
liberty. Not as Masons only, but as patriots, they went into the bat- 
tle-field to die for their country. One whose portrait is now before 
me, who once filled the chair of the Grand Lod^, and who shed his 
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WihmI ill tlio first Imlllofif your inilcpondonco, thus rose to immortality; 
ntitl no iljil nititiy hrotlmMi among your chieftains and distinguished men, 
in (hnt nnivM'nfirul Ptrnju:>;lo. 

*• M. W.. I n»j^nl it an an honor that I am a member of your fra- 
tornity. I thnnk you conliully that you have this evening given me 
nuoh vrthirtMi* itt!«lruotion on the nature of this noble institution, and 
lis intiuinto t^mnootiou with jum* freo<lom and the just rights of man. 
Thoy niv tsnn inoiujj jmnvf?* llint I pursuoil my duty when I l>ecame 

ono of iho bn>thorl\tH^l. Mnsonvv has never flourisheit where a coun- 

• 

try ij* \\\M by dos|H^tism. History — the Wk of life — thus far 
fho^Ti ibrtt \W foundation of civil liUntv must lie at the bottom of an 
inittitution so \^oll o.iloul;Ui\l to imjMwo tb.o ?Oi*ial relations and digriify 
man. It witbors axxav uuvior the h.ir.d of absolutism. Thev cannot 
live tocx";bor. K\ouse nio. tV.on*fo:v, when T raise the s^jn of dc-S'.-la- 
tion iW r.'x r,ntVuv*n:*;o tntbor-lanvl. vl.ich r.ow sv.ifiTS dovi Iv. I iro 
in 1.<^i K '.:•",!' liVo a bur.;We Iv^^r. r.iM orv :v> iM\i anl t^ ncn :•:• do 
1^^n*;^. r.c tl^v V.or. :^:'ja to prowO'to that p\\'i; jrincijile 'wiiLoui 'wLich 
ovn M;iN'.v'.rv .v.riivt c\i<t- 

*• Mv • r> b^s :\vn f,;ll of vioissiu:,:iS. On^*: av?rtrs::;.?i tiiVLi^ 

« 

an,\ iViO- -^ »bi" r..!rs; *">f Tr»an. 1 ftvl for irr rc-uiitrT. To ri":-;v-:- Lcj 

culmr. !i» 5> 7s tbc cr^nA oV wt of irv l;fo-. T:- er.'.js* :::r sv:: :il;": t cf 

• • • • . • 

a'^ni* ., ■«! iSilall, I t**^ V^.I.. (.•«••■..«* i> «^«.* *.••■.. «^,, .(lO aft 

• m 

Vl ! \ J' V*r f .<< 1 . -v.". iv "j ,i. :; \\ •• M ; .scr. . : v i . ,:■ v ": t.- ;:. ,-. i , - ■: -:.:.■-.> x 

o.»^': ". • ■• y J. v»:v : *."•',.- Knssifi v.y suT. v.r. cv:: ::s: 1 :'>:.! t: 

sik^ ^'f- -I ' ■•'■'■'. v-:i:,'- ;b.'*' !•«; if- f.in". ::>i ssii.l.ci ' "* i'-"- ' -- -r^" 

fn>.. ni.t.i:. ■■ :; ■ . '.iio- cisr nauri viin. *\ »niS t'i! ;:i: -i' 
in^:>;.-. .:> . : > >'>*t 'V v.-.r*, fiv i: >:.«;i.,. •»• Trn:',^r./r. f; i 

this M7< ■.." Til;: fOV.I .liiVO fH. :f;.i: hriilJ-IiTri nc.i'.. 
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among you, — an exile from a distant land ; but jour kindness, and 
the generous hospitalities and great attention bestowed on me by the 
citizens of your magnificent country, I attribute to no merits of my 
own, but to a generous sympathy in the sufferings of my people. M. 
W. Grand Master and brethren, I thank you again for these distin- 
guished marks of your, kindness. Rest assured it will be the great 
aim and effort of my life to walk worthy of the character of a Mason, 
and to fulfil the duties which devolve, according to his ability and 
rank, on every member of our noble institution.'* 

During the delivery of the speech, he was frequently applauded. At 
the conclusion, he was introduced to each individual member. The 
meeting was a very agreeable one, and will long be remembered by 
those who had the good fortune to be present. 



KOSSUTH IN CAMBRIDGR 

On Tuesday, May 4, Kossuth and suite, accompanied by Governor 
Boutwell, Mr. Speaker Banks and Senator Burhngame, paid a visit to 
Cambridge and Harvard University. The party started from the 
Revere House at one o'clock; and, upon invitation of Mr. Bur- 
lingame, proceeded immediately to the residence of his father-in-law, 
Hon. Isaac Livermore, in Cambridge, where they made a short stay, 
and then visited Harvard College, to attend the spring exhibition of 
students in the chapel of University Hall. It was near two o'clock 
when Kossuth reached the hall. Quite a number of persons were 
assembled in front and upon the steps of the building, each anxious to 
get the first look at the illustrious visiter. When Kossuth alighted 
from the carriage, one of the bystanders proposed " Three cheers for 
the Governor of Hungary ! " and they were given in right good ear- 
nest Kossuth ascended the steps, and, removing his hat from his 
head, bowed gracefully to the crowd, and was again greeted witli 
cheers. He was welcomed by Professors Longfellow and Felton, who 
immediately conducted him into the hall of exhibition, which was 
densely packed with ladies and gentlemen. The audience arose as 
Kossuth entered, and greeted him with three times three cheers, and 
with the waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies. Kossuth ascended 
the platform, and, bowing his thanks, took a seat among the audience. 

13 
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The last of the exerciseB was then proceeded with, which was aa 
English oration on '' Unsacoessfiil Great Men,'' by Addison Brown, 
of Bradford, Mass. The sentiments of the oration were exceediogly 
appropriate to the occasion of Kossuth's visit 

At the conclusion, President Sparks descended from the desk, and, 
removing his three-<x>mered cap from his head, took Kossuth cordialljf 
bj the hand, and bade him welcome to the University. This oeie- 
monj called forth three cheers more from the enthusiastic audience. 
At the request of President Sparks, Kossuth stepped forward upon 
the platform, and was again cheered by the students. 

Quiet being restored, the president said : 

'' Young gentlemen of the university, and ladies and gentlemen who 
have honored the occasion with their presence, I introduce to youLouv 
Kossuth, Governor of Hungary.'' [Cheers.] 

Kossuth said : 

" Sir : I did not expect to be called upon to add the condndmg 
words to the exercises of this occasion. I am confident the young 
gentlemen whose minds you, sir, conduct in the paths of learnings 
will prove, through their future life, true to freedom. The wel&re, 
security and happiness, of a country, has no stronger guarantee than 
the intelligence of its citizens. Education is the greatest benefit a 
country is able to bestow. The only gratitude that humanity and 
their country will ask of these young men is, that they will ever con- 
serve a warm sentiment of liberty, and will never employ their eJflbrtB 
in any other direction than will promote their country's welfare and 
the rights of humanity. I will ever preserve a pleasant recollectioQ 
that, during my short stay in this vicinity, I have seen the place where 
the minds of young men receive that stamp of intelligence whidi is 
the particular mark of the people throughout Massachusetts." [IVe- 
mendous cheering.] 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Kossuth stepped down from the 
platform, and was introduced by President Sparks and Governor Bout- 
well to ex-President Everett, Professor Agassiz, Professor Fdton, 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, General Gushing, Rev. Dr. Parkman, and 
several members of the Board of Overseers. 

From the colleges, Kossuth proceeded to the residence of the Rer. 
Dr. Charles Lowell, the fiither of the poet Lowell, and of Mn. Put- 
nam, whose articles in the Christian Examiner rendered snch esMii- 
tU service to the cause of Hungary, byrefuting the fiiUacies and mi^ 
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represoDtations of the North American Beyiew. The intenriew of the 
Hungarian chieftain and the eminent and venerable divine was extremely 
affecting. Dr. Lowell was in very feeble health, but his strong sym- 
pathy with the cause of Hungary and of freedom called forth all his 
wonted energy of mind and body. He welcomed Kossuth in the 
warmest manner ; expressed the highest admiration for his character 
and conduct; and, finally, placing his hands upon the head of the exiled 
patriot, prayed that Crod would bless him and his noble cause. Kos- 
suth, in reply, spoke of his gratitude to Mrs. Putnam, for the seal, 
learning and ability, with which she had vindicated his country ; and 
regretted that her absence from the country prevented him from 
paying his respects to her in person. 

Kossuth also called upon President Sparks and upon Charles Russell 
Lowell, Esq., Dr. Lowell's eldest son, at whose house a large company 
of ladies and gentlemen had assembled in order to see him. Here he 
was presented with one hundred dollars '^ material aid," by William 
A. White, on behalf of a lady of Cambridge, who did not wish her 
name to be known. At five p. M. he returned to Boston. 



KOSSUTH IN LOWELL. 

On Wednesday, May 5, at half-past twelve o'clock, Kossuth and 
suite, accompanied by Messrs. Hopkins and Kimball of the State Com- 
mittee, Mr. Beard of the Senate, Mr. Brown of the House, Messrs. 
Abbott and Ghesley of Lowell, and several other gentlemen, left Bos- 
ton in an extra train, at half-past twelve, for the city of Lowell. The 
car in which they were seated was decorated with Hungarian flags. 

In about three-quarters of an hour the train reached Lowell, and 
Kossuth was introduced to a reception committee on a platform near 
the depot by Mayor Huntington, amid the roar of cannon, and the 
plaudits of as many thousands of spectators as could find room on the 
neighboring streets, clifis, and roofs. No speeches were made, and in 
a few moments Kossuth was escorted to his carriage; and, as he stepped 
in and uncovered his head, enthusiastic cheers acknowledged the hearty 
welcome with which the people of Lowell greeted him. An immense 
crowd surrounded the depot in all directions, blocking up the streets 
and passage-ways, and rendering the utmost exertions of the police 
and military force necessary to preserve the lines. 

The procession commenced moving under the direction of Colonel 
Watson, chief marshal. First, came a grand cavalcade of citizens. 
Next, the military, consisting of the National Blues, the Wameset 
Light Guard, the Mechanic Phalanx ; — these last composed the guard 
of honor to Kossuth's carriage, which was drawn by four beauti- 
ful white horses, each bearing the flags of the United States and 
Hungary. In this carriage rode Kossuth, his Honor the Mayor, 
Mr. Hopkins, and John Nesmith, Esq. Other carriages contiined 
Kossuth's suite, the committee of arrangements and their guests. 
The entire route of the procession was lined with spectators, who 
heartily cheered the distinguished visiter as he proceeded. Ladies 
filled the windows on all sides, and made up a large proportion of the 
crowds in the streets. Many of the stores and houses were very 
handsomely decorated. The day was quite warm, and was one of the 
most beautiful of the season. 

At twenty minutes past three the procession halted at the Merrimack 
Hoiue, having travelled the route previously announced in the official 
programme. Kossuth then dined with the committee of arrange- 
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mcnts; after which, in company with Erastus Hopkins and lady, 
of Northampton, Mayor Huntington, Wm. Livingston, J. G. Abbott, 
Colonels Watson and Butler, he visited the new canal, the Merrimack 
mills, and one of the corporation boarding-houses, expressing himself 
highly delighted at what he saw. 

On returning to the Merrimack House, Kossuth was waited upon 
by a number of persons, among whom was Eliza C. Poore, president 
of the Ladies Hungarian Association, who, in behalf of the associa^ 
tion, presented him with sixty dollars and a neat address. William 
Livingston, Esq., also presented to Kossuth one hundred dollars, say- 
ing, " Accept this for the Hungarian cause." 

In the evening a meeting was held in St. PauFs Church. At an 
early hour a strong current began to set in that direction ; and before 
eight o'clock arrived, at which time the public ceremonies were to com- 
mence, the house was completely full, although a dollar was demanded 
for admission. At eight o'clock, the deafening cheers from the im- 
mense crowd outside, amidst which, at intervals, could be heanl a band 
of music, announced the approach of Kossuth. As he entered, the 
vast congregation arose and saluted him with the most hearty and pro- 
longed cheers. Some of the ladies — a very large number of whom 
were present — seemed to be entirely carried away with the prevailing 
enthusiasm. ^Vhite handkerchiefs waved and fluttered in the hands 
of the fair owners in every part of the house. Kossuth acknowledged 
the honor by low and graceful bows. When the applause had sub- 
sided, the ** Marseilles Hymn'* was sung by the High-street choir, 
and the band played Washington's March and Hail Columbia. 

Hon. Elisha Huntington, mayor of the city, then arose and addressed 
Kossuth in the following words, frequently interrupted by applause : 

** Governor Kossvtu: I am conscious I can do but imperfect 
justice to the feelings of this people, in the welcome I extend in their 
behalf to the rightful Grovernor of Hungary. 

" Other cities may have received you with more pomp and louder 
acclamations ; none with feelings of more sincere regard, more pro- 
found admiration. 

" Since your landing upon our shores, you have visited spots hal- 
lowed by great, glorious and tender associations. You have looked 
upon proud old Bunker Hill ; you have surveyed our battle-fields ; 
you have wept at the tomb of Washington. Our infiuit city can boast 
of none of these attractions. Ludustry, enterprise and wealth, within 

18* 
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a brief term of years, have caused a city to rise on this spot as if by 
enchantment ; and the success of our industrial pursuits will but illus- 
trate to you the blessings of prudence, good goTcmment, and whole- 
some laws. 

'' But, though our pursuits are peaceful and industrious, our hearts 
can go forth for the oppressed and down-trodden everywhere. Many 
a bwly heart among us beats high at the name of Kossuth ; and 
Hungary and her heroes are as familiar to our children as household 
words. 

'* You, sir, occupy a position be&re the world vouchsafed to no 
other living man ; and to you, most emphatically, the eyes and hearts 
of all freemen are directed. You, under Providence, have been 
mainly instrumental in planting the seed of the tree of liberty on the 
plains of your native Hungary. That tree, we believe, has already 
taken root, and its roots have been watered with the blood of Hun- 
gary's noblest sons. You, we trust, will still live to see its gigantic 
branches overshadow all continental Europe, — to see it bud and blossom 
and bear fruit, the &ir tree of liberty, whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations. 

'* But, sir, I will not detain you fix)m this anxious, expectant 
audience. Once more allow me to renew to you a cordial welcome to 
our city; and believe me, sir, this is no heartless, unmeaning ceremony, 
— it is the spontaneous outpouring of warm, sincere, and sympathizing 
hearts. We pray for your life, your health, and for a triumphant 
and glorious future. We have an unwavering faith in the all-control- 
ling providence of a righteous God over the affidrs of men. He will 
raise your prostrate, bleeding Hungary, from the dust, and place it 
high among the free nations of the earth ; and this, we believe, he 
will do through you, his chosen, honored instrument." 

At the conclusion of the mayor's address, and when Kossuth rose 
to reply, three more cheers were given, and presently the silence of 
death reigned throughout the entire house, every one listening to catch 
the first sound which should issue from his lips. 

Kossuth's speech in lowell. 

'* Sir : I am penetrated with sincere gratitude for all the kindness, 
wdoome and sympathy, you have tendered me, and to which this 
distinguished assembly has answered with their spontaqeous cheers. 
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Exoiue me for daring l 



a Bingle nord in nil th&t yon hsro 



» nasembty, before v 
bow, has some expociation \o hear from me something iv orthj of atten- 
tion. I roust begin by claiming tbeir indulgence. Just ss I feel sor- 
rowful tbat whateror pt^rsonal kindness should draw attaiUon frara my 
cause, flo must I feci anxious not to do or eay anything ihul may injure 
that cause to which I huTc devoted tny life, It is not out of fitlse mod- 
esty, but tnith makes me say it, thai the more opportunity I have to 
address the pcopk-, tho lower I must fall in their estimation. It is not 
possible else. I have no claim to be a great orator. Cicero was a 
great orator; and in all his life ke made, perhaps, thirty or forty 
speeches. Demosthenes has a namo renowned, that will bo immortal ; 
and in his whole Ufo, he innde. I don't think more than twenty 
speeches. But, since I am in the United States, I liavo made five 
hundred gpce<;hes ; ami it is scarcely possible that four hundred and 
ninety-nine of them are wortliy of attention. 

" It is not easy to speak in a foreign tongue. I have some little 
written, but bad not time to finiah, and 1 must trust to inspiration. 
Wlien I came here, I heard a hymn, to God; and I am in the sanctuary 
consecrated to religion, and I plead for liberty. Perhaps out of theoe 
circumstances I may derive some little inspiration. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, when the laborer gathers in the crops with 
which the mercy of God has rewarded his toils, and, to wipe off tho 
sweat of his brow, ho sits down with the heart-gladdening feeling of 
having done tho task, and escaped all the whims of time, and, in the 
sweet moment of security, a flash of lightning strikea his stack and 
bums it down, a woe of sadness thrills through his heart, and he looks 
up tu heaven with tvarful eye. But one glance to the motlior earth 
cures him from despair. A winter hard to get through knocks at his 
door; hut tho winter, however hard, will pass, and the spring will 
coin£, and his more fortunate neigLburs will aid him in his toils, and 
bis fields will again teem with nature's gifts, and a harvest doubly rich 
will compensate the deluded hopes of the past year. 

'■Truth, the truth of freedom, is Uko the mother earth. Violence 
may crash it, but its future it cannot destroy. 

'TliooUnutl ytkra of Qodtrt h«».' 

" I and my nation, we ore like that laborer. Bntvely was fought 
the battle of justico and liberty, and victory has crowned its loiK and 
the blood of martyrs baa with devoted profusion flown, like the sweat 
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of the laborer's brow, but it has not flown in defeat ; the raj of victory 
has gilded the last smile upon the lips of self-immolating patriots ; ridi 
was the harvest of the field watered with the blood of the best ; it was 
the independence of a country loved by millions more than life, it 
was the liberty of a people worthy to be free. 

'* And, as we sat down to'wipe off the sweat of toil, and the halle- 
lujah of thanksgivings rose from the lips of delighted millions, not the 
lightning of heaven, but a flame of hell, unholy like crime, and cursed 
as tyranny, consumed the beautiful stack ! 

'* A mournful despair thrilled through the nation's heart ; and all 
the woes of that mourning concentrated upon this poor heart ; the tears 
rushed to the people's eye, and all the flame of those tears burnt in my 
eyes ; but I looked up to God, and the eternal destiny of truth came 
over my mind, and my people looked to me ; and we bear the harsh- 
ness of the winter with unfaltering patience, and look to the spring 
with unabated hope. [Applause.] God will move good neighbors in 
our aid ; and, thus hoping, we are ready to till the field once more in 
the sweat of our brow ; ready to water it once more with our heart's 
blood, and trust to God that a new harvest will come, richer than that 
which we lost ; and the day will come, when, sitting in the lap of a 
blessed future, we shall look with the smile of serenity into the mirror 
of past sufferings. [Applause. ] 

**I felt never more intensely that trust in the sure coming of lib- 
erty's new spring, than when I stood upon the battle-field where the 
first battle of America's liberty was fought, to which you have alluded, 
sir. It was a defeat, and turned out into a most glorious victory. 
[Applause.] Had it been victorious, perhaps a negotiation would 
have been its result, and Massachusetts would bo a colony yet, as 
Canada is. Being such as it was, on one side it satisfied the country's 
noble pride, revealed the vital power of the patriots to themselves, and 
gave theui the consciousness of their strength. On the other side, it 
roused the indignation of all the land, and, by rendering compromise 
impossible, made freedom and independence sure. 

" It is therefore that I like to linger on those fields where the 
future destiny of republican America was baptized by the blood of 
your first martyrs. They are like a mirror of revealed mysteries to 
me, where the foreboding shadows of future events rise like a vision 
of magnetic dreams. I approach them with awe, and leave them with 
inquration and with hope. [Applause.] 

" But, if the view of Bunker UiU be inspiring, gladdening is the 
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view of Lowell. [Applause.] At Bunker Hill the magic rod was 
found with which the great enchantress ^ Liberty ' made Lowell rise, 
out of the very earth, like the palace of fairies, — an overnight work 
of mystic spirits. [Applause.] 

'^ Industry is a great word. It is science made subservient to the 
practical welfare of humanity. [Applause.] Agriculture is the nurs- 
ery of nature's restless life. Multiplication is its task ; commerce is 
the great vehicle of products. Communication is its task ; it is roan- 
kind's storehouse ; it dresses the dinner-table for humanity. Industry 
is a creating power. It makes new things ; it is the spark of heaven, 
represented in the touching tale of Prometheus ; it is the word by 
which the Almighty thus spoke to man, * Thou art of Divine origin ; 
I will give thee a share of my own spirit. Nature's hidden elements 
are the chaos, the confused raw material, of a new creation. I give 
thee science, that thou may'st find out those elements, and analyze 
their hidden qualities ; and, that thou makest a new creation out of the 
chaotic material, give thee my fairest gift, " Industry." ' [Applause.] 

** To me, a place like Lowell is of a touching interest. It awakens 
recollections dear to my heart. It reminds me of what I did for my 
country's industry ; collecting the modest sparks of individual knowl- 
edge, by the mighty lever of 'association,' into a blazing torch, spread- 
ing light, and courage, and energy, throughout the land ; I see myself 
carried on the wings of memory back to those days when, seated amidst 
the mechanics of my country, I spoke to them of Arkwright, of 
Blanchard, of Whitney, and James Watt, and of the wonderful results 
falhng upon mankind, like the morning dew, from the ever-flowing 
well of their genius ; and I see how their eyes sparkled, and how the 
hidden flames of their soul burst forth, and how the gloom of their 
work-shops passed away before the lustre of self-conscious dignity ; I 
see myself seated amidst the boys, gathering in my association's even- 
ing schools, when the task of the day was done, solving with glaring 
eyes and open lips the spirit of science and of art, superintended by 
their grave masters, wondering to hear what their boys are taught ; I 
feel delighted to recollect the pressing crowds of men and women, of 
girls and boys, gathering into our halls to see the disclosed wonders of 
industrial chemistry, the perfection of well-adapted tools, the manner 
of using them best, explained by the everlasting rules of mathematics, 
in their practical application to technics and mechanics. [Applause.] 
I see new inventions of the newly-roused genius pouring in, and 
myself presiding, the Areopagus of practical workmen, in judging 
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them ; I see the happy, cheerful life in the fectories vfhkh I made 
rise, and the noise of the water-wheel, and the puflBng of the steam, 
where a month before the silence of idleness rested ; and I see the 
exhibitions I arranged, the joy of my recollections and the pride of my 
memory ; I remember yet the excitement with which I arranged the 
first, anxious to shelter its poTcrty beneath the lustre of future days ; 
and I remember yet the joy I felt when I had to watch the arrange- 
ments of the third exhibition, the rich treasurer of a new life, filling a 
long row of majestic halls, and the nation pilgriming in thousands 
from distant parts to see the people's glory and the country's pride 
[applause] ; and the modest workmen looking first astonished at them- 
selves, if it be, indeed, they who wrought all those things ; then, look- 
ing with dignity around, conscious of their worth, and receiving 
proudly the medals of reward from my hands, more proud of them 
than arrogant aristocrats of their dusty parchments. [Applause.] I 
remember my joy when, at the banquet-tables of industrial solemni- 
ties, I first saw the distinction of classes give way to human dignity, 
and the pretensions of old aristocracy to the conscious merit of rising 
democracy [applause], social equality planning the way to political 
equality. [Applause. ] 

'' AH this, and a thousand recollections else, come to my mind. I 
see the stout workmen closing the work-shops, and flying to arms, and 
fighting like heroes, and dying with a smile for their father-land ; and 
the older and weaker, working day and night to provide for the wants 
of those who fought [applause], and — but away with recollections! 
All this has past ; * the beauty of Israel fell.' The halls are empty, 
and the schools are shut ; the fields lie waste, and the hearth of the 
work-shop is cold, and the flowers ot the new creation are trampled 
down ! But the spirit is awake, — no violence can murder it ! My 
voice raised in time will rouse it from its gloom, and the clarion of 
resurrection will resound from valley to valley, and from hill to hill ; 
and after the battle is fought, the enchanting rod * Liberty ' will once 
more call forth the hidden treasures of industry. [Applause. ] 

" Ladies and gentlemen, the history of your country's struggles for 
independence, as well as the rapid development of your prosperity, has 
been a favorite study to me from my early youth. The ardent love 
of liberty, melted together with my very heart, stimulated my mind to 
look around for instruction, not so much at ruins, the mournful monu- 
ments of the fragility of human things, but rather at a living, free 
nation, capable by its very life to teach the great art of life. [Ap- 
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planse.] I liko to coDtcmpIate bow froDdoin is to bo gftined, and Uow 
to be used ; what are its gencmttag [lowcrs, and what U the iufluenw 
of iDstitutioRS upon national character. It is natural that yonr coun- 
try's wonderful progress in power and prosperity- attracted my atten* 
tion. Your country was not unknown to me, though my country had 
to (HII, anil I h:ul to eat the bitter bread of exile, to see what I had but 
known by reading. And Lowell is too preeminent amongst the living 
wonders of America, that I had not studied its very exiatenco with 
high interest. [Applauae.) 

" Let nic, therefore, tell you what it was which I felt particulariy 
delighted in learning, from what I had read about Lowell. 

" It was, that the character of tho manufacturing industry of Lowell, 
in its influence upon the social condition of the operatives, appeared to 
me entirely tlifToront from wliat I have elsewhere seen ; worthy of imi- 
tation, ns it is full of instruction. Agriculture, manufactun; and cum- 
merco, must, of course, give profit to the capita] employed therein, else 
capital would not take that direction ; and it is necessary that it should 
take that direction, else neither agriculture nor manufacture nor com- 
merce could flourish, or even exist. If labor is the one great Icrer of 
prosperity, capital ia tho other. Out of tho reciprocal combination of 
both results the welfare of a nation. They must, therefore, by tho 
practical philosopher, be considered in their mutual combination. 
[ Appluasc. ] 

" And still, in many countries, that false intuition prevailed, at the 
first CHtttblishmeut of maiiufacturing industry, that it is only capita] 
the sccarity and proGt of which laws and institutions must protect. 
Ucncc, we luive swai, in countries standing high in industriid skill, 
an extended manufacture connected with the most miserable condition 
of tho operative masses, — princely fortunes of the few, hand in hand 
with the distress of millions. Cnpitid, being elected to the unlimited 
ma»t«rship over labor, has lost all civic virtue in its activity. And, as 
it is n natural necessity that action creates reiiction, excess of action 
leads to excess of reiiction ; and in some countries the neglected inter- 
06ts of labor revolted, with passionate hostility, against capital. Ileucc 
the fatal movement known by the name of SocinUsm, threatening with 
unnatural convulaion the social order of the respective countries. It 
is a mistake that that unfortunate movement can bo unishoil dthcr by 
declamations or by violence. It ia but a symptom of a deep, latent 
discasD. Physicians know that % disease is not cured by beating down 
the symptoms ; the came of cril must bo removed. [Ai^laoee.] 
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" Capital must have its profit ; but the benefit of a nation's industry 
cannot be considered as to how it shall profit the few, but how it shall 
act for the many. The greatest possible good to the greatest possible 
number, as an end to society, is laid down as a principle by Benthara. 
Indeed, power and despotism may contradict it; but, if society docs not 
exist for the benefit of the members composing the society, I don't 
know on what principle it does exist. [Applause.] 

" Large factories, as the great field for the enterprise of capital, are 
highly beneficial. When numerous, they afford much opportunity for 
the exorcise of labor, and opportunity for more to live ; but, when not 
so numerous, the hidden powers of nature are developed to help men 
work out a benefit to themselves. But, out of those considerations to 
which I have alluded, I see a large number of facts connected with the 
sorrowful view of a degraded condition of the masses. Here, whatever 
else may be said, so much I know, and that is delightful, that the 
character of labor is such, its influence tends to quite different results 
from those in some other countries. [Applause.] You wisely avoid 
their faults, and escape their bad results, and put in activity, which 
makes industry most powerful and your country most happy. 

" I am informed of three things in reference to Lowell : 

** 1. That while in some countries the laborer has no other prospect 
but only to go on from day to day in hard toil, with no hope of an 
independent position, here it is the particular character of industry 
that, to a large number of operatives who labor in tht factory, it is but 
an apprenticeship to an independent existence. 

*' 2. While in some other countries the crowded cities are places of 
moral degradation, Lowell is a temple of intelligence, and a stmctuary 
of morality. [Applause.] If that is the fact, praise to the man ^^ho 
made intelligence and morality the corner-stones upon whicli the 
industry of Lowell rests, and praise to the people who value this sys- 
tem as a beloved inheritance, which they are proud to transmit unsul 
lied from generation to generation. 

'* The third peculiarity of which I heard about Lowell is, that the 
greatest part of those employed here are of the fair, — and I say it not 
to flatter, I ILitter noljody, not even the ladies, but out of conviction I 
say it, — the greatest part are of the better sex. [Applause.] If that 
be true that this labor here is but an apprenticeship to future position, 
developing intelligence among the young ladies working in the facto- 
ries, what immense treasure of family virtues and home happiness are 
spreading from Lowell over all the world ! Self-acquired independence. 
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the means of a substantial position, intelligence, morality, industry, — 
these form the dowries which the ladies of Lowell will carry with them 
to their future homes, beautifying the future homes of those they will 
bless with their hands and hearts [applause], and spreading the com* 
fort of intelligent cares over theur household ; all their virtues and all 
their noble qualities will go over from generation to generation, mould- 
ing the child's heart into that form which holds together a people's 
character. [ Applause. ] 

" To-day, not out of books, but out of my own experience in Lowell, 
when I found all that has been told me true, I found a fourth qiiality 
amongst the other virtues, — that the people of Lowell also sympathise 
with the principle of liberty. That is another part of the dowry these 
ladies will take to their future homes, and another part of the moral 
inheritance they will transmit [Applause.] If prosperous industry 
be the daughter of victorious liberty, it is well done not to forget the 
principle of liberty, when happily showing the fruits of it in pros- 
perity. It is but the benefit, if I may call it benefit, whicli the son 
gives the father and the daughter the mother, such industry gives to 
liberty and humanity. 

" Indeed, ladies and gentlemen, there is solidarity in the destinies of 
mankind. That is the word which those whom the people of Massachu- 
setts have intrusted to represent them in their legislative halls greeted 
me with when I entered the flourishing metropolis of free and intelligent . 
Massachusetts. It is a true word, and I am highly gratified to see 
the intelligence of Massachusetts convinced of it ; that intelligence has 
not made the heart cold, but has a warmth from which springs a con- 
viction like that which made Massachusetts first in the Revolution to 
maintain the principle of liberty, which is never secure if isolated. 
Community is its security, as I have said on a former occasion. 

** Sir, you have been pleased to welcome me as the rightful Governor 
of Hungary. [Applause.] I accept it, not to have a high title (it is 
a high title bestowed upon me by the confidence of my people), but 
because there is a principle in it, a principle that a nation has a right 
to dispose of its own concerns. 

** When I accepted this office, tlie highest my people could bestow, 
I raised my hands in the house of God, and swore an oath to do all in 
my power to maintain the freedom and independence of my country 
[applause] ; and let what adversities may come, I will be faithful to 
that oath so long as my aim is not fulfilled, and my people is not in 
the condition to declare its own will ! [Applause.] 

14 
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'' Mj people is my soTereign. God in heaven, mj people on earth, 
I have no other master ! [Applause.] 

'' Whatever diplomacy may do, it would be sorrowful if there is not 
so much sentiment of liberty and justice on earth as to acknowledge a 
people's rights because it is just now crushed by foreign violence. 
Neither truth nor justice depend from the triumph of despotism. 
[Applause.] 

*^ I am happy to know, even from what I have seen in New Eng- 
land, that the people of the United States will acknowledge the prin- 
ciple that no other power is lawful but from the people's will ; and so 
&r as duty to home interest permits, the United States will not fail to 
take the position of a power on earth, by which they will contribute to 
that end, that the principle of liberty shall not be exclusive, but a 
eommon benefit to all humanity. [Applause.] 

'' My success may be greater or smaller ; but so much I can say to 
the millions of oppressed in Europe, to whom I must take an answer, 
— that the people of the United States, true to their own interests, 
and considering the exigencies of time and circumstances, will not 
consent not to weigh their weight in the scale in which the future 
destinies of mankind are to be weighed. Farewell, ladies and gentle- 
men ! " 

This speech was many times interrupted by the most hearty applause. 
It occupied nearly an hour in the delivery. Three cheers for Kossuth, 
and three more for Hungary, were given with a will, when the choir 
sung ** My Native Land," and the band struck up Yankee Doodle. 

The mayor then announced tha^ contrary to general expectation, 
Kossuth would be obliged to return to Boston that night. After his 
departure, the vast assemblage slowly and quietly dispersed ; and thus 
ended, says the Lowell American, a day long to be remembered in the 
annals of Lowell. 

Kossuth returned to Boston by the ten o'clock train. 



KOSSUTH IN LYNN AND SALEM. 

A MEETING of the citizens of Salem was called at Lyceum Hall, on 
Thursday, April 29, to take measures to invite Kossuth to visit that 
city, and to prepare for his reception. 

Notwithstanding the short notice, there was a very respectable 
assemblage of men of all parties. Judge Mack called the meeting to 
order, when Hon. Stephen G. Phillips was appointed chairman, and 
Stephen Osborne secretary. Upon taking the chair, &Ir. Phillips made 
an eloquent speech for the space of a half-hour or more. William D. 
Northend, from a committee, then offered a series of resolutions, which 
he advocated with energy and ability. After an expression of sympa- 
thy for the Hungarian cause, &c., the series concludes as follows : 

^^Resolvcdy That the citizens of Salem, a city distinguished in the 
nnnals of the Revolution as having offered the first armed resistance to 
the illegal and tyrannical demands of the British authorities ; and hav- 
ing, at the North Bridge, on the 26th of February, 1775, set the first 
example of the spirit which exhibited itself a short time after in the 
battles of Lexington and Concord ; bearing in mind the principles and 
events of that era, and desirous of honoring in Governor Kossuth 
the devotion and patriotism we reverence in our ancestors, hereby 
appoint a committee of twenty-four to make arrangements to have him 
invited to meet the citizens of Salem and vicinity in the largest public 
hall in the city, admission to be obtained by the purchase of a Hunga- 
rian bond, and the entire proceeds to be placed at his disposal." 

A committee of arrangements, without distinction of party, was then 
nominated, and a committee of invitation to wait upon Kossuth. The 
latter committee discharged their duty on Friday, April 30, and had 
a very agreeable interview with the Magyar, at the Revere House. 
Mr. Phillips, their chairman, delivered the invitation speech, which, 
says the Mail, was, in point of eloquence and cordiality, one of the 
very best tliat Kossuth has yet heard. It is to be regretted that it 
could not have been reported for the press. Kossuth replied in an 
impromptu and very feeling address of some fifteen minutes, with 
which the committee were greatly delighted. He accepted the invita- 
tion, and Thursday, May 6, was fixed upon as the day of his visit. 
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At Lynn, also, on Saturday evening, May 1, a meeting was held for 
the purpose of inviting Kossuth to visit that city. Hon. George Ilood, 
the mayor, was called to the chair. Hon. D. C. Baker, Edward S. 
Davis, Ebenezer Brown, and John C. Vennard, Esqs., were apj)ointed 
vice-presidents ; and William H. Barry, J. F. Kimball and Lewis 
Josselyn, Esqs., secretaries. After addresses by the mayor, Messrs. 
Chamberlain, Harris, and others, the following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted, and a large committee appointed. 

^^ Resolved, That we regard with admiration the exertions and sacri- 
fices made by Governor Louis Kossuth in the cause of his country ; 
that we recognize in him an exponent of the great principle of civil 
liberty ; that we hold it right that the friends of freedom throughout 
the world should combine their sympathies in the common cause of 
humanity ; and that we cordially extend to him the hospitalities of our 
citizens. 

^^ Resolved, That we sympathize with the people of Hungary, and 
with the oppressed of all nations; and look forward witli anxiety and 
hope to the time when all people will enjoy that rational and enlight- 
ened liberty w^hich is the right of all. 

^^ Resolved, That we extend to Governor Kossuth a cordial invita- 
tion to visit our city, and address us on the subject of his mission ; 
and that a committee be appointed to communicate to him this invita- 
tion, and to make all suitable arrangements for his reception." 

At about half-past twelve Kossuth and suite, in company with 
Messrs. Burlinganie and Ward, of the State Committee, left the lk>s- 
ton Eastern Hail road station, on their way to Lynn and Salem. They 
were acooiiij)anicd by Messrs. E. S. Davis, B. F. Mudge, J. B. Alley, 
Thomas lljiddinand Alonzo Lewis, the committee of invitation of Lynn, 
and Messrs. leaker, Porter, Pearson, Barry and Vennard, of the oom- 
mittoe of arrangements. At a few minutes before one o'ckxk, a dis- 
charge of caimon and the ringing of bells announced the arrival of the 
Magyar at the West Lynn station. Here a large concourse of citizens 
had assembloil, and a carriage drawn by six beautiful cream -colored 
horses was in waiting. Kossuth entered this carriage in company with 
his Honor the Mayor, and the members of the State Committee. Other 
carriages were fille<l with Kossuth's suite, the committee of arrange- 
ments and menjlxjrs of the city government ; and a procession was 
formed, which proceeileil, under escort of the ** Kossuth Guards," Capt. 
GhJe, to the Common. 

Arrived here, shouts of welcome from the assembled multitude 
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greeted Kossuth, which ho repeatedly and gracefully acknowledged. 
Upon the Common were marshalled the children of the public schools, 
with their teachers, in two long lines, four companies of firemen 
acting as a kind of body-guard. The procession came in at the 
western gate, and passed through these lines, — Kossuth bowing and 
smiling to the children, who waved tiny Hungarian flags, and cheered 
him as he passed. 

On reaching the eastern gate, the procession, consisting of the mili- 
tary and the firemen, with several appropriate banners, and a cavalcade 
of citizens, proceeded direct to Lyceum Hall, where five or six hundred 
bondholders were assembled to listen to the eloquent Hungarian. A 
short delay occurred, in order to give Kossuth a moment to rest him- 
self after leaving the carriage, as he was quite ill and exhausted from 
his late excessive and constant exertions ; and when he entered the 
hall, which he did amid cheers that made the house tremble, he looked 
pale and feeble, and seemed hardly able to stand. After ascending 
the platform and acknowleilging the greetings of the assembly, he sank 
back upon the sofa quite exhausted. 

At the back of the hall, fronting the platform, a motto was inscribed, 
— "Lynn honors Kossuth," and underneath it gracefully drooped 
the American flag. After the cheers of the multitude had subsided, 
his Honor the Mayor rose and addressed the audience, stating that, 
owing to the illness of his Excellency the Governor of Hungary, he 
would not be able to address them, and that he should not inflict a 
speech upon him or them ; then, turning to the illustrious guest, he 
said : 

MAYOR OF Lynn's address. 

"Governor Kossuth : In behalf of the City Council and of the 
people of Lynn, in accordance with their unanimous voice, I bid you a 
cordial and earnest welcome to our city. 

" Sir, you have the hearts of this people, because they love liberty; 
and they recognize in you a true representative and an able exponent 
of their principle. They regard with admiration the patriotic exer- 
tions and heroic sacrifices you have made in the cause of your country, 
and the unsurpassed eloquence and power with which you have pleaded 
that just cause before the people of England and America. The count- 
less wrongs, and crushing oppressions, inflicted upon your noble nation, 
have met with the indignant condemnation of the American people. 
You have appealed to the government and to the people of the United 

14» 
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States ' to maintain the laws of nations against foreign interference/ 
and the principles you have enunciated have received a fitting response 
from the friends of freedom. 

" Sir, we approved of the action of our government, when you and 
your brave companions in exile were invited to our shores, and a 
national vessel sent to receive you. We rejoiced when we heard that 
you were safe from Austrian tyranny, under the protection of the flag 
of our Union. When you stepped on the deck of the Mississippi, and 
our gallant tars greeted you with cheers that made the sea tremble, 
their echoes were borne across the ocean, and met with an enthusiastic 
response in the hearts of millions of freemen. 

" We think you were right in being confident that the people of the 
United States would not feel in any way compromised, on learning 
that the citizens of Marseilles did, in a graceful manner, cheer the 
United States and yourself. 

'^ The Legislature of Massachusetts has rightly expressed the will 
of the people, by inviting you, and receiving you as the guest of the 
commonwealth. 

** Accept, sir, our sympathy for your misfortunes, our heartfelt 
wishes for the success of your patriotic mission for the redemption of 
Hungary, and our prayers for your future welfare. 

"Fellow-citizens, I present to you Governor Kossuth, the friend of 
liberty and the rights of mankind." 

As he closed, Kossuth, whose feeble state compelled him to remain 
sitting, rose slowly and stepped forward, bowing gracefully, as cheer 
after cheer, from a thousand voices, greeted him. He was dressed in 
a close-fitting velvet coat or sack, embroidered upon the front and 
sleeves, and trimmed with jet buttons. His countenance exhibited 
marks of great bodily weakness ; but his eye flashed with an intensity 
which denoted that, though the body was weak and exhausted, the 
spirit still retained its energy and fire. The sympathy which greeted 
him seemed to have given him new life; and, much to the astonishment 
and satisfaction of the assembly, he spoke extemporaneously for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

" Ladies and Gentlemen : Out of my heart I humbly thank 
you, and thank also the corporate authorities of your city, for this wel- 
oome, and for all the kind sympathy you have shown me to-day. You, 
air, have been pleased to say that the people of Lynn have a love of 
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liberty in their hearts, and that is why thej love mj cause. That is 
an explanation of the wonderful things I have met with in the United 
States, almost unparalleled in history. When Lafayette came to Amer- 
ica, you received him with distinguished honors ; but he was a man 
who had done some good to America ; and it was a glorious thing for 
that man, who had seen liberty baptized in blood, coming back after 
many years, to see prosperity and power springing out of that very 
cause to which he had devoted his mind. As to myself, I have in no 
manner had an opportunity to do good to the United States, and, it 
may be, never can have ; and yet, you honor me in such a manner, 
which I take to be an evidence that you are not indifferent to coming 
events, which must mark the era when the solidarity of nations yriU 
be estabUshed. [Applause.] 

'^ Here, if I am not mistaken, in Lynn, it is the character of the 
people that they arc agriculturists, mechanics, and fishermen. Li 
every one of these I have hope for my cause, and I may trust to meet 
sympathy. Agriculturists, from a continued intercourse with the 
inexhaustible beauties of nature, must have generous hearts. As to 
mechanics, every character of industry connected with intelligence is 
favorable to the development of generous hopes for humanity. It is 
an ancient truth that, among mechanics of comparatively small busi- 
ness, who are their own masters and have an independent position, 
circumstances are not only favorable to the love of, but to aspirations 
for, the * crime ' of liberty. You know, when freedom was crushed 
nearly on the continent of Europe, it was only conserved in those 
cities where the population was composed of mechanics who had 
obtained a substantial position by industry. [Applause.] For this 
reason, I am not surprised that the Hungarian exile is here received 
as a brother. [Applause.] As to that part of the population called 
fishermen, I can say they must be bold sailors ; and, as it is not pos- 
sible just now to bridge the Atlantic, at whatever part of Hungary I 
may one day land, bold sailors, at the first step, will be indeed neces- 
sary. 

'^ Some people have taken the heart to be subordinate to the head. 
It is not true. Always the heart of a people takes whatever course is 
right. Individuals in affection may be mistaken, but the great heart 
of a people is never wrong. [Applause.] And so much as the instinct 
of a people's heart is always right, I am glad to see, after calm con^ 
sideration by the intellect, in which for months the people of Massa- 
chusetts have been engaged, still that heart beat on as it did years 
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ago, when the liberties of your own country were threatened. [Ap- 
plause] 

'^ Gentlemen, look back into history, and you see that either one 
principle has ruled the world, or two principles have contended for 
away. Now, in the future of mankind, it is only possible that the 
more the principle of liberty gains ground, the more will the impres- 
aion prevail that it is not one nation that should rule, but that it can 
be the glorious destiny of one nation to be first among the equal 
nations. In every case the United States can only be the fii^t among 
the equal nations, or must rule the destinies of mankind. If it must 
go on, that one nation must preponderate, all humanity can but wish 
that to be the United States; because, founded on the principle of 
freedom to the benefit of all humanity [applause], and if the world 
has to be ruled by somebody, all the nations piay it may be by the 
Unitcil States. [Applause.] But rather, as I believe, on the other 
aide, if it is not to claim to sway other nations, but to maintain its 
independent position on earth as a power, then it must be the wish of 
all humanity that it shall remain the first-born son of liberty. 

" Now, on the other side, if the principle of absolutism tiikes sway 
ef the destinies of humanity, Russia must rule ; or, if not, must be 
first among the equal, not in liberty, but despotism. It is impossible 
that the people of the United States cannot see that these princi|ilcs 
must come in contact sooner or later, — but, if not in co ntact, one, a t 
least, must cTicroach upon the other ; and remember, gentlemen, it is 
tauglit in history that those nations have met the greatest danger which 
have let antagonistic powers tiike advantage of circumstances ; — and 
every nation relying too much on its own strength has peri.shed, while 
every nation wise enough not to abandon its destiny, but to take 
advantage of circumstances, and even make opportunities, has become 
a pouer on earth. I will be just even toward my enemies, and there- 
fore I will say, no nation understands the diflScult art of using cir- 
eumstances better than Russia. It is indeed skilful, — but not for 
liberty, only to rule a world of serfs and slaves. 

*' Gentlemen, in public as often as in private life, it happens we see 
not dangers afar off; but yet, from a distant point, matters may affect 
Biaterially the interest of nations at home. Indeed, it is my opinion 
that Llun^giry is the field where must be decided which princip le shnnld 
in future rule the destinies of mankind; and then that is a field worthy 
the hii^hest sympathy and the closest attention of every man, and any 
power on eaith loving liberty; and now^ therefore, cvcrjg^m^^^d 
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every power on earth loving liberty cannot but be affected by the 
struggle now engage<l on the field of H ungiiry, — yes, engaged^ 

"You know wc tough t our tNittlcs bravely, but we were crushed ; 
yet we arc not made insensible to oppression, because we have now to 
endure it. The struggle is not over. There is now only a momentary 
stop in the battle. Both armies are recruiting, as it were ; the victo- 
rious to take advantiige of that victory, and the defeated party — not 
defeated by want of bravery, but because not recognized — heading 
past wounds, and preparing again to resist this oppression at a new 
Kapolna, which is the Bunker Hill of Hungjiry. [Applause.] 

** Gentlemen and ladies, it has been my intention in these remarks 
to show iliat the heart of the people is right. I am very well satisfied 
with the result of my visit to the United States, in that respect that I 
know, whenever the standard of freedom is a^yiin raised in Europe . — 
and that time indeed draws nigh, — no power on earth will make th e 
people to look indifferently upon the struggle that will ensue. [Pro- 
longed apj,lause.] I know the sentiment of the people of the United 
States. I have met them in the greatest portion of the country; and 
now in Massachusetts, where intelligence is spread to a greater degree 
than I have seen it anywhere in the world besides, — in Massacliusettg, 
always first to feel the exigencies of the times, and possessing the 
energy to meet them [applause], — the Legislature has pronounced in 
favor of the law of nations, and the Governor has sustained that word ; 
and you, sir, tell mc that the Legislature and the Governor represent 
the will of the people. [Applause.] So it was, indeed, also, it is my 
duty to mention with gratitude, in another stjite, the young stiite of 
Ohio, with a population of two millions, — just, indeed, so old as I am, 
born in the very year, — it has taken the same ground, declaring it is 
not only the duty, but the interest, of the United States, to go for the 
principle of liberty as far as the league of despots dare go against it ; 
and even frou) these circumstances I cannot doubt that, when the 
opportunity may come, the people of the United States will not look 
indifferently to the struggle between liberty and absolutism. 

" But, g<»ntlemen, a poor exile like me, who loves his country, may 
be a little egotistic il, and may bo excused for it ; and, therefore. I may 
say I tike the United Stites to be powerful enoufl^h not to wait w 
opport unityTBut also to make an opportunity , — because, as I have said 
on another occasion, it is better to be the master of coming times, than 
let them rush on, increasing in danger as they rush. But I tike 
human aiture as it is, and do not ask the United £tatcs to tike the 
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position to make opportunity, as I oould otherwise wish, to avert dan- 
ger from humanity, seeing the league of despots gain ground, and not 
desiring it should become predominant, but rather prevented from so 
becoming. 

'^ However, we are not much inclined to believe that the lightning 
in the far-off cloud may come down and strike our house ; therefore, 
I would not ask the United States to make opportunity. But I may 
say, whatever may be the difference of opinion as to policy, every man 
of sound judgment must say, that when such an unnatural state of 
things exists that the death of Louis Napoleon may make a revolu- 
tion, an opportunity must come, — which, indeed, I well know, from cir- 
cumstances I cannot disclose — which might be safe among friends, but 
might also reach other quarters, — if this opportunity must come, then 
I only claim here now the consideration that for ourselves it is our 
interest to prepare for that struggle which will follow. 

"If wo are not prepared when the time of action comes, then in 
prep aration we may consume time of which every moment teems wi^ 
t he destinies of mankind. For this preparation I appeal to private 
sympathy. Gentlemen, if tidings should come to-morrow that cir- 
cumstances called me to Europe to begin the struggle, it would be 
quite different if I have the means in hand, or if I had no money, no 
arms, no friends, but must prepare everything. Just as the merchant, 
who might l>e called from your city on important business. It would 
be quite different, if he had his horses and his carriage reudy, or if he 
had to go into the country and buy his horses, before he could make 
the journey. [Applause.] 

** I know there are two parties in the United States. One party 
h as so much as adopted the princip le that it is the interest of the 
United Stat es to maintain the law of nations ; but the other party, out 
of pol icy, opposes the ground that the United States should bcco mc^a 

»wer on earth. It appears now to me of great interest, for those who 
are opposed to action by the United States, just to put the leaders of 
the coming struggle in a position where they may perhaps prevent the 
necessity that the United States should take a national part to maintain 
the law of nations. This may be considered another motive to do all, 
consistent with individual interest, privately, to prevent the United 
States from acting out of necessity. 

" There may be differences of opinion as to policy, here and there ; 
but if those millions who willstruggle in Europe to throw off oppres- 
Bion^Ead so mucii aid as might here be given without sacrifice, tlie^prin- 
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cipl e of liberty would indeed be siire . One dollar only from every 
person, — twenty million dollars, — 0, my God ! what things oonld be 
done ! [Applause.] And, indeed, there is not in any Tillage so many 
poor, that, out of twenty, one man could not bestow, by one day's 
labor, a poor alms to liberty of one dollar. 

" The people of the United States are conservative enough. Their 
own Revolution was a conservative revolution, because they conserved 
their rights ; therefore that is the word, — they are conservative enough 
not to go too far. Of that I am not afraid. 

'^Gentlemen, I am so sick I did not think it possible I could speak 
so long. You will excuse me if I have not answered your expecta- 
tions. I do not love money for myself; but if somebody would open a 
gold mine for me, I could take out from it gold on my shoulders for 
my country till the physical man gave way, — but when the body 
failed, I must sit down to rest The gold mine of your sympathy is 
before me ; and I am told, to get the treasure, I must attend meetings 
and speak to you ; but when the body is outworn, I must rest. 

" I have not been interesting; but men like you, who love liberty, 
need not be moved by eloquence to think right and act right. Therefore 
there is nothing necessary but for mc to thank you again, and hope 
that, though you forget the poor exile, you will conserve a small place 
in your hearts for his cause ; and if Lynn does not hereafter honor 
Kossuth, Lynn will honor Hungary.*' 

At the conclusion of this speech, the audience pressed to the plat- 
form to shake hands with Kossuth ; but the state of his health would 
not permit him to be introduced to them, and he was immediately 
conducted from the hall to his carriage. 

The procession was re-formed, and proceeded down Market-street, 
up Union to Exchange-street, thence through Broad and Silsbee ta 
Union-street, to the central station, where a special train was wait- 
ing to convey him to Salem. After shaking hands with the chief 
marshal and his aids, and a few others then in company with the 
mayor and the committee, Kossuth stepped into the car, and the train 
moved on amid the cheers of the people. 

On arriving at Salem, he was greeted with the shouts of a dense 
multitude, which lined his way from the railroad station to the City 
Ilall. lie was received at the depot by a committee, and was conveyed 
to the City Hall in an elegant barouche, drawn by a magnificent team 
of six black horses, followed by carriages containing his suite, several 
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members of the State and Ljnn committees, and others. Tn the 
Common Council chamber, which contained as many spectators (in- 
cluding a large circle of ladies) as could be admitted, tlie foimal 
introduction to the city authorities took place. 

Hon. Charles Wentworth Upham, the mayor, welcomed him thus: 

MAYOR UPHAM'S ADDRESS. 

'' In the name of my associates in its municipal government, I bid 
you welcome to the city of Salem. 

^' The shortness of the time you are to be with us, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the occasion, require me to condense the sentiments 
your presence awakens, into the briefest possible expression. 

'* A world-wide commerce has made the people of this place, from 
the first, conversant with the idea of humanity in its broadest accept- 
ation, and our history connects us particularly with some of the 
most memorable incidents in the progress of modern liberty. For 
these reasons, you are sure of a special welcome here. 

'^ I shall, in passing through some of our streets, point out to you 
the spot where the first delegates were elected to the Continental Con- 
gress, and where a Colonial House of Assembly, in 1774, under the 
guns of royal troops, and in defiance of a royal governor, transformed 
themselves, by vote, into an independent legislature, thus creating the 
civil government that carried Massachusetts through the war of Inde- 
pendence, and has continued, without interruption, from that day to 
this. We shall cross our North Bridge, where the first open resist- 
ance was effectually made to the power of Great Britain, in arms, 
more than six weeks before the battle of Lexington. I hope to have 
time to carry you into the confines of a neighboring town, that you 
may behold the monument erected by grateful affection and patriotic 
pride over the remains of the gallant young men of Danvers, who, 
rushing to the field from the most distant point, and fulling in the 
thickest of the fight, contributed the blood of Essex among the largest 
proportions to the first great sacrifice, on the 19th of April, 1775. 

** Y ou mee t everywhere diver sity of opinion in reference to th e 
policy which liberal governments ought to adop t. That, sir, is a 
question of time, and cannot be a question in any other sense. A grea t 
conflict mu st come, sooner or later . This truth was discerned a quar- 
ir of a century ago, by the caoinet at Washington, and proclaimed 
to the world by President Monroe. It was simultaneously discerned 
by the cabinet at London, and proclaimed by Mr. Canning, when, 
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having espoused the cause of the South American republics, he uttered 
the proud but most significant boiist, that he had ' culled the New 
World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.' At thut time, 
this statesman, who, more than any other that ever stood at the British 
helm, comprehended the inevitable tendencies of society, predicted a 
fearful and final ^ war of opinion,' as he expressed it, throughout the 
civilized world; and he further declared that in the war the United 
States of America and Great Britain would be on the same side, — ' the 
daughter and the mother,' to use his own words, * standing together 
against the world.' A common language, a common commercial enter- 
prise, and a common enjoyment of self- regulated liberty, nmst compel 
these two nations to fall into the Siime line, in the impending world- 
crisis; and you, sir, more than any other man, have had such evidence 
of the spirit of their people as to make it sure that, in the great daj 
of trial, they will suffer no other banner to wave over them, on either 
side of the Atlantic, than the banner of the free. 

" The result of the conflict is as certain as its occurrence is inevi- 
table. And. when the smoke of the battle clears away, the light of an 
unclouded sky will everywhere be reflected from independent nations. 
In that day, — God grant, indeed, that it may be even sooner ! — your 
own dear and glorious father-land will stand forth in her radiant beauty, 
and be hailed again as the rampart of Christendom, — her martyrs 
avenged, her exiles restored, and her freedom established forever. 

** Sir, your devout and reverential recognition of the great ideas of 
religion, on all occasions, adds to the other powers of eloquence its 
highest and most potent charm. The elemental laws controlling the 
destinies of nations, and working out the advancement of the race, you 
acknowledge and adore as the hand of Providence. The temporary 
interests of states, the policies of cabinets, the power of thrones or of 
parties, cannot withstand the operations of that Hand. In your toils 
and sorrows, faith in the overruling Power that has the welfare of 
humanity in its sure keeping will be your steadfast reliance. 

** We had hoped to receive you, as we rejoice to receii^e all the 
victims of oppression, to an Anieric;in home; but, in the conviction you 
entertain that the great crisis is near at hand, you hear the voice of 
duty summoning you back to the Old World. May the blessing of 
Heaven, in answer to the prayers of freemen, attend you ! " 

15 
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KOSSUTH'S REPLT. 

'^ I thank yoa, sir, and through you the authorities of the city of 
Salem. I thank you for that sympathy you have expressed Avith the 
principle of liberty. You have been pleased to speak of eloquence in 
respect to me. If there be anything in my stammering words to 
attract attention, it is not because of my eloquence, but because of the 
truth of the principle of liberty which I claim. For this principle the 
heart of the people of America feels warmly. So far it goes as even 
to show me personal kindness and affection. I was aware of that cir- 
cumstance before I came, that Canning's proud words proved true; — 
but he was a little arrogant to say he had called a new world into 
existence. It was God who did it; but not only to redress the balance 
of power, but the wrongs of humanity, — for I have yet to learn that 
the people of the United States will not go as far to maintain the law 
of nations as the finger of God may point out. It may be that Hun- 
gary will act the part of danger in the coming struggle; but she 
seeks not to be glorious, for patriotism is only a duty. So much I 
know of the United States, — the world will see her banner waving yet, 
with that of Great Britain, to protect the rights of humanity. \Vhat 
are all the petty differences of parties, in comparison with such prin- 
ciples as affect the destinies of mankind 7 

** I am happy to meet here, in the United States, a harmony with 
public authorities and the people's will ; and I am indeed happy to 
meet here that harmony in the Council-chamber of Salem in respect 
to the cause of all humanity. I thank the gentlemen of the Council 
for what they have added to the warm sentiment of the people." 

While the mayor was addressing him, Kossuth manifested the 
deepest emotion, and very frequently took him by the hand, pressing 
it with kindly acknowledgment. Ilis reply was much more full and 
expressive than the sketch as reported. After he had concludeil, he 
was introduced personally to many of those present ; among others, 
to the venerable John Punchard, now in his ninety-first year, the 
oldest male inhabitant of Salem, and a Revolutionary soldier. It was 
affecting to witness the tender earnestness and evident mutual satisfac- 
tion which characterized the interview between the exiled patriot and 
the venerable judge. 

After the ceremonies at the City Hall, the party were re-conducted 
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to the carriages, and proceeded through several of the streets. Every- 
where Kossuth was greeted with the most enthusiastic cheers. When 
he passed through Washington-square, around the northern mall of 
which were arrayed about two thousand of the pupils of the public 
schools, the entire common appeared to be covered with the people, 
presenting a most lively and delightful spectacle. 

The procession of carriages advanced, at a moderate pace, towards 
Danvers, where, around the monument to the Lexington martyrs, 
which was gayly decorated, the people had assembled, with the school- 
children, to welcome the Hungarian. Here Kossuth alighted, for a 
few moments, and stepped upon a platform erected for the purpose, 
where he was addressed by John W. Proctor, Esq. 

MR. proctor's address AT DANVERS. 

"Governor Kossuth: The citizens of Danvers, sympathizing 
with oppressed humanity wherever it may be found, have heard of the 
wrongs done to the land of your birth with the liveliest emotions. 
The earliest recollections of their infancy have been aroused by the 
narrative of the sufferings of your countrymen. They have heard of 
the noble deeds and sacrifices of yourself and your associates, in de- 
fence of hberty. They know that the motto adopted by our fathers, in 
their struggle for independence, * Liberty or Death ^^ is your motto. 
They rejoice in the opportimity to greet you, as the representative of 
liberty in the Old World ; and to bid you a hearty welcome to this 
asylum for the oppressed, in the New. 

** Though the strong arm of arbitrary power, and the treacherous 
wiles of the artful and unprincipled, may hitherto have thwarted your 
hopes, still, as sure as there is a God in heaven, — and that there is 
* all nature proclaims aloud through all her works,' — justice will be 
done, and the oppressed shall go free. 

" By the kind attention of our friends of Salem, wo now enjoy the 
privilege of meeting you for a moment We feel that we have no 
right to trespass upon that time which is theirs to command. We 
are most happy, sir, to meet you on this spot, sacred to the memory 
of those whose blood was poured out on the 19th of April, 1775, a 
first oblation to freedom in America. We need only remind you of 
the simple narrative of their adventure. 

" On the morning of April 19th, 1775, at the first sound of alarm 
that ^ the British troops had started for Concord,' the troops of Salem 
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and vicinity assembled, under Colonel Pickering, their connmandcr, 
afterwards eminently known as the friend and confidant of Washing- 
ton. The militia and minute-men of Danvers, to the nun.ber of one 
hundred, with the consent of the colonel, under Captains Eppcs tind 
Foster, had started in advance. With such ardor did they n.ove, 
that they travelled, on foot y sixteen miles in four hours, and met the 
enemy, on their return from Concord, at West Cambridge, near Lex- 
ington. Here a conflict ensued, in which seven of their number, all 
in the prime and vigor of manhood, were slain. To their memory was 
this monument erected, by voluntary contributions of the citizens, on 
the sixtieth anniversary of the battle; the comer-stone of which was 
laid by their commander, Gen. Gideon Foster, who lived to the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-six years, highly esteemed, for his valor and 
virtues, by all who knew him. Such, sir, was the part taken by the 
citizens of Danvers, at the beginning of our struggle for indof>endence ; 
and so did they continue to aid the cause of freedom, as oj)port unity 
offered, to the end. We would not boast of what our fathers did, 
because we know their noMe spirits would disdain to be praised for 
doing their duty; but simply notice it, as an act of justice to their 
memory. Few, if any, towns in the country, engaged with more 
ardor and eflBciency, in the contest for their liberties, than Danvers. 
Early oppressed, as they felt, by the special interposition of the tool of 
the crown, in the restriction of their rights to choose their own repre- 
sentatives, they were prompt to embrace the opportunity to vindicate 
them. 

" After seven years of toil and suffering, their efforts were cro^med 
with success. Not so with the patriots of your father-land. The 
treachery of Austria, and the despotism of Russia, when combined, 
were found too powerful to be controlled by any human agency. A 
just God, in his own due time, will relieve the down-trodden and 
dehver the oppressed. 

** We rejoice, sir, that the executive of this nation, and the execu- 
tive of the good commonwealth of Massachusetts, have both fearlessly 
extende<l to you the rig/it hand of fellowship ^ with a cordial grasp. 
A sympathy thus utteriKl will not fail to be echoed through every 
land where the 8f)irit of freedom has an abode. 

" If, sir, there shall be left on your mind, by anything you have 
this day seen or heanl. in the bumble village of Danvers, a single 
impression that shall encourage your hopes and strengthen your arm 
in defence of freedom and suffering humanity, we shall look upon the 
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day we were privileged to take you by the hand, on our own soil, as 
one of the hnppiest we have known. We bid you God speed in the 
noble cause of universal freedom ; and commend to your notice the 
appropriate inscription on this monument, to the memory of our fellow- 
ciuzeus : * Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.' " 

Kossuth's reply. 

" I feel highly delighted to stand on ground hallowed by the recol- 
lections of devoted patriotism, and sanctified to the memory of all 
humanity, by most pleasing remembninces ; for never yet had martyr 
blood been spilled for freedom so fructuous as the blood spilled nt Lex- 
ington. You are free, independent and powerful ; and, if it is true 
that spirits of the better world are permitted to know something of the 
affairs of this world, how the spirit of those whose great deeds this 
monument commemorates must rejoice to see the spirit of liberty 
spreading, and even be glad to witness the sympathy you show for 
poor, down-trodden Hungary. I know the circumstance thnt it was 
a minister of this vicinity [Mr. Barnard], — I do not know how inti- 
mately, but I assume it as a fact that you were more or less connected 
with your neighbors, — I know, I say, the circumstance that it was a 
minister of this vicinity who prevented Salem from becoming the 
Lexington of the Revolution ; and I know what the people did when 
Colonel Leslie would have come into their town over the North Bridire. 
Now suppose, gentlemen, when Colonel Leslie came to that bridge, 
and he was told he could not pass, somebody had stept out and said, 
^This will not do; we must not oppose; he must piss, or we sliall have 
a war.' [Applause.] They did oppose, and what was the conse- 
quence ? Colonel Leslie tliought better of it, and marched his troops 
back again. 

** Now. gentlemen, let the people of the United States look only to 
the Czixr as the people of 1775 did to Colonel Leslie, and, indeed, I 
think there would not be much danger of war. I am quite sure he 
would do as Colonel Leslie did." [Applause.] 

Tliis little speech was received with rapturous cheers ; but here, 
again, the report fails to give his remarks in all their expressiveness 
and beauty. Weary and worn as he was, his great abilities as an 
oiator could be plainly discerned. 

Returning to the city, Kossuth proceeded to the Essex Ilouse, wbero 

15» 
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opportunity was allowed for rest and refreshment. After dinner, Mr. 
Pulszky and several of the strangers were conducted to the East India 
Museum, which they examined with great interest 

The meeting at Mechanic Hall, in the evening, was a very large one. 
Hon. S. C. Phillips presided, and there was a long list of vice-presi- 
dents, &c. Lieut Gov. Cushman, several of the Executive Council, 
members of the State Committee, and other distinguished strangers, 
were present, and music added its attractions. When Kossuth entered 
the hall, the entire audience arose and greeted him with a storm of 
cheers, the ladies enthusiastically joining in the welcome, and the band 
adding its inspiring notes. We have rarely, if ever, iritnessed such an 
outburst of welcoming plaudits. Frequently afterwards, during the 
evening, a similar tempest of applause broke forth, and at the close the 
cheering was enthusiastic and long-continued. 

The hall was neatly embellished with flags and mottoes for the occa- 
sion. An arch, covered with banners, was thrown across the stage, and 
on it was inscribed, "Franklin and Kossuth.*' At the opposite 
end of the hall was a scroll bearing the inscription, "Washington 
AND Lafayette." Around the galleries was displayed, in large 
letters, the motto from a speech of Kossuth : " We belt on oub 
God, the Justness of our Cause, Iron Wills, Honest Hearts, 
AND Good Swords." 



ADDRESS of HON. STEPHEN C. PHILLIPS. 

" Ladies and Gentlemen : This occasion must be regarded and 
remembered as one of peculiar interest. To many, and probably to 
most of you, it affords an opportunity for the first, and also for the last 
time, of beholding the countenance and of listening to the voice of the 
patriot and orator whom you have earnestly desired to see and to hear, 
and arc now permitted. It likewise affords an opportunity of express- 
ing your sympathy for the country which such a patriot has served, 
and for the cause of which he is the advocate ; that country, than 
which there is none more deserving to be free, and tliat cause, eternal 
as truth, and universal as humanity, which concerns alike all nations 
ihat have achieved or are struggling for their freedom. 

** La favoring us with this visit to our ancient city, — comparatively 
ancient in our young republic, — Governor Kossuth finds himself where 
we may be justly proud to meet him, on hallowed ground. As he 
treads the soil of the second landing-place of the Pilgrims, it is not 
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necessary to inform him that its original population was the ' choice 
grain' which * God sifted a whole nation that he might bring into this 
wilderness.' It is not necessary to rehearse before him the senrices 
and sacrifices of that goodly company of saints and martyrs, which, 
with Governor Winthrop at their head, brought hither in the Arbella 
the first sufiScient cnarter of a local government in America. Their 
works have followed them ; the results of their policy, civil and eccle- 
siastical, are still visibly inscribed upon the character of Massachu- 
setts ; and the distinction which they conferred upon Salem may be 
learned from the fact that it contains the sites upon which they reared 
the first church in America, and the first free school in the world. 
Our distinguished visiter, in his hasty tour through a portion of the 
city and its environs, has witnessed one memorial, and has passed one 
spot, which attests that here, as elsewhere in Massachusetts, the people 
were prepared, and amongst the first that were prepared, for the out- 
break of the American Revolution. In crossing the North Bridge, he 
has seen where, in advance of the battle of Lexington, the British 
troops met and yielded to an armed resistance ; and the inscription 
upon the monument in Danvers has told him what a contribution was 
made from this quarter to the first sacrifice of life in battle for the 
country's independence. As earned upon all its principal battle-fields 
amidst promiscuous successes and disasters, Salem was not without its 
share in the \-aried glory of the Revolution ; and it also bore a corre- 
sponding share of the burdens and privations which the service of the 
country then required. 

** In peace, however, rather than in war, and chiefly by the prose- 
cution of a foreign commerce, 

* Biritis Indite 
Usque ad ultimum sinum,' 

has Salem acquired the reputation which properly belongs to her. Of 
the tendencies and distinguishing characteristics of the commercial 
interest, of its relations to other interests, of the reciprocal influence 
exerted by commerce and liberal institutions, of the commercial benefit 
to every nation already free, of an increase of the number of fi'ee 
nations, of the true commercial policy of promoting by all practicable 
means the diffusion of freedom, I deem it unnecessary in the presence 
of our guest to attempt to speak. In his first speech in Faneuil Hall, 
by a clear conception of the contrast as it should present itself, he has 
shown in effect what the mercantile class under a despotism is and 
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must be, nnd what the merchants of a republic may and should become; 
and, in the appeal winch he has made to intelligent merchants, not to 
mistake, not to abandon, not to seek to overthrow, but, on the contrary, 
to understand, to sustain and to help forward, his cause, he desei vcs to 
be met, as I trust that here and elsewhere amongst merchants he will 
be met, at least with candor, with a willingness to be convinccKl by 
unanswerable argument, and to receive the testimony of incontroverti- 
ble facts. 

« 

** I now beg leave, sir, to introduce you to the company assembled 
upon this occasion. It is composed of citizens of Salem, and of the 
neighboring towns of Dan vers, Beverly and Marblehead. It is com- 
posed, as you see, according to our Massachusetts custom, of ladies 
and gentlemen, parents and children ; of the young, the middle-aged 
and the elderly ; of representatives of all classes and conditions in the 
community. 

** In introducing you to such an assembly, I present you to your 
friends ; to friends of yoifr cause, friends of your country, friends to 
whom you are well known, althougli a stranger, and by whom you will 
be remembered, if they should never see you again. 

" I present you, sir, in -that character which you do not shrink from 
assuming, as a martyr of freedom, and the indomitable cham[)ion of the 
rights of your betrayed, oppressed, down-trodden father- land. We are 
sure that it is not of yourself that you desire to speak ; that it is not 
for yourself that you invoke our sympathy ; and we join you in rogjird- 
ing as beyond all personal interests the claims of a cause like that of 
your country. We rccognijse tlie similarity, in many important respects, 
of the condition of Hungary to that of the United States, when they 
strug;^lcd to be free. W^e notice, more particulaily, sonic stiiking 
rescuihliiiws, in character and municipal institutions, between the 
people of Hungary and the people of Massachusetts. AVe trust, sir, 
that you see something in Massiichusetts that reminds you of Hungary. 
We are sure, at least, that you cannot fiil to discover that Massachu- 
setts hearts instinctively respond to Hungarian appeals. 

** This is, of necessity, an occasion of mingled joy and sadness, since 
it re<iuires us at once to bid you welcome and farewell. Welcome, as 
you come ainongst us to enkindle in our hearts a renewed love of lib- 
erty, to extend and strengthen the tie of human brotherhood. Fare- 
Well, as you go bound in the spirit to Europe, not knowing the 
ihinsrs which shall be/all you there. That there are before you 
appalling responsibilities, which you must incur, — severer trials. 
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heayier cares, more formidable obstacles, than you have yet enoomi- 
tered, — who can doubt? Yoor intellectual efforts and physical exer- 
tions can scarcely be more arduous than they are already here ; and inr 
this respect I almost apprehend that you may experience some relief 
in escaping from your friends in America, even to meet your enemies 
in Hungary. Still the path upon which you are to reenter must be, 
throughout its extent, a path of danger ; and how &r at first, and how 
(blt till the last, you will be aided, according to your need of aid, in 
avoiding and resisting danger, it is impossible to foresee. 

^' But your stout heart and iron will have not forsaken you. The 
uncertainty of the prospect does not dishearten you. It may be in 
your power to command resources and to create opportunities as yet 
unexpected. You can bear to be disappointed. ^ Again, ever again,' 
you will be prepared to renew the struggle, and you will persevere 
unto the end. You can trust your countrymen. When you resume 
your station at their head, they will surround and follow you, and 
render you invincible. You can trust your friends in America for 
sympathy, and more than sympathy, — for 'material aid,' for remon- 
strance against your oppressors, for a cooperation, if it be practica- 
ble, with Great Britain, that shall make such remonstrance effectual, 
— and, it may be, if need be, for more direct and potential interposi- 
tion. 

** Above all, sir, as you have often reverently declared, — and that 
declaration completes our confidence in your character and cause, — 
your trust is in (Jod. Oitr fathers trusted in JEfim, and he delw^ 
ered them ; they trusted in Him, and icere not confounded. All 
our fathers were under the cloudy and all passed through the sea; 
and, with hearts trustful as your own, we will hope and pray that, 
under the same divine protection, your passage through the mighty 
deep of your future may be so guided and guarded, that, once at home 
in Hungary, the * happiness of Washington' shall be yours ! " 

Kossuth rose and delivered the following reply : 

Kossuth's speech at salem. 

" Sir : I am told that I am amongst friends. Friendship, in every 
condition of life, is a fair gift of God ; but it is necessary to be an 
exile, homeless, a wanderer without a single place to rest upon, to feel 
the full consolation embraced in the word friend. 

<' You have been so kind, sir, as to remark that you know it is not 
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of myself I desire to speak. Indeed, it is true I have no motives of 
a personal nature ; and this is no merit of mj own. Our Saviour 
taught us to love ourselves less than ^our neighbors, or to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. The personal interest I have in mj labor is 
no quality against which the most rigid judge could object The part 
which I act is a necessity of my nature ; my whole life is a necessity 
of it. 

" If I had any occasion to perceive a change in my nature, — and 

my (xod ! among friends would it not be easy to say, give me an 
asylum where I may repose ? — > would you deny the request ? 0, no ! 
and would it not be a fSsdr place to rest my weary head ? 

^' I am about to meet dangers for my country's sake. After what 
you have said of your sympathy for my cause, it is almost unnecessary 
for me to speak; still, I have to do it, and I rely upon your kind 
indulgence while I speak. If I had time, I should have made prep- 
aration ; but for short speeches much time is required. Therefore, if 

1 tire you to-night in my address, be pleased to speak, and I will 
stop. 

<< Ladies and Gentlemen : When, four years ago, the tidings of 
our gigantic struggle made the scarcely before known name of Hun- 
gary fiimiliar to you, it was the instinct of sympathy for a nobly- 
defended noble cause which moved your hearts to rejoice at our victo- 
ries, to feel anxiety about our dangers, and to mourn our unmerited 
foil. And yet, so long as our struggle was but a domestic contest, a 
resistance against oppression by a perjurious king, you had no reason 
to think that the sympathy you felt for us, being a generous manifest- 
ation of the affections of free men, is in the same time an instinctive 
presentiment of a policy which you, in your national capacity, will 
ever bo called upon by circumstances not only to consider, but, as I 
firmly believe, also to adopt 

** You were far from anticipating that t he issue of our struggle will 
b ecome an opportunity for your country to take that position which 
Divine rrovidence has evid ently assigned to you ; I mean the positjo n 
of no t only a power restricted in its influence to the Western Ilcmi- 
sphere ^but of a power on earth.„ You had not thought of that it is 
t^ sU^uggle of Uungary which will call on you to frilfil the prophecy 
of Ganning, who wisely has comprehended that it is the destiny of the 
New World to redress the balance of power in the Old. 

''The universal importance of our struggle has been but late 
revealed. It has been revealed by the interference of Russia, and by 
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oar StU, ftad by Uie alrnady developed and still more tHrcfttening resoltB 
of oar falL 

" Now, it has bccomo ovidcnt to all tlunkiog taca that the balance 
o f power cannot be redreaaed o n earth, without nmigary is rpatf>rfwl fat 
tifttinnnl jnilpppnilpnr^ CoDseqoentJy that, if it bo your own neceesitj 
to weigh in Uie scale of the powora on earth, if it bo your destiny to 
redreas tho balance of poncr on oarth, the cause of Hungary is the 
field where this destiny will have to bo Fulli]lcd. 

"And it is, indeed, your destiny, llussiaji diplomacy oould ncTer 
boost of a ^ater and more fatal victory than it had a right to boost, 
should it succeed to persuade the United States not to care about her — 
RosBia — accomplishing her aim to heconio the ruhng power in Europe, 
the niling power in Asi*, the ruling power of thu Mediterranean Sea. 
That would \k, indeed, a great triumph to Russiiui iUplomacy, — grcntw 
than her triumph over Hungary ; but a triumph dreadful to oil humaa> 
ity, but to nobody more dreadful than to your own future. 

"All sophistry is in vain, gentlemen ; there can be no mistato^ 
aboat it. Russian absolutism and Anglo-Saxon constitutionalism i 
not rival but antagonistical powers. They cannot long more subsist 
together. Antagonists cannot hold equal position ; every additional 
strength of iho one is a oomparative weakening of the other. One 
or the other must yield. One or the other mnst perish, or become 
dependent on tlic otlier's will. 

"Vou may. perliaps, believe that that triumph of diplomat^ it 
impossibte iti jWcrica. But I am sorry to s-ny that it bas a dangerooB 
ally in that propensity which in sompi quarters still may be met with, 
K the propensity to believe that the tM of American policy is lim- 

■|)y geogmphic limits ; that therei is a field for American and thera 
Icld Ibr European policy, and that these fields are distinct, and 

k it is yonr interest to keep them distinct. 

" There was a time in onr straggle when, if a man bod came from 
America bringing us, in official capacity, the tidbgs of your brotherly 
greeting, of your approbation and your sympathy, ho would have beeo 
n^ardod Uko a harbinger of hoaven ; and had cheered up, by his very 
proKnctt, the gloum uf lonetincss, the sad impression of which did 
mora lo our fall than tbo ncrilcgiuos arms of Russia. My nation, 
tired out by the lianl task of dearly but gloriously bought victories, 
like tbo labaror after the hard t«il of a sultry day, was longing for u 
little rest to restore hit strength, when the nanicroua hordes of Rusm 
ftU IB tbo faonr of momentary I'lhwrnttim upon ns. Indignation ilTfl 
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tilis shameless yiolation of the laws of nations supplied the wanted 
rest, and we rose to meet the intruding foe ; but it was natural that 
the nation looked around with anxiety, if there be no power on earth 
raising its protesting voice against that impious act of trampling down 
the law of nations, the common property of all humanity ; if there 
be no power on earth to cheer us by a word of approbation in our 
bearing up in legitimate defence against a world in arms. Alas ! no 
such word was heard. We stood forsaken and alone ! It was upon 
that ground of forsakenness that treason spread its poison into our 
ranks. They told my nation, ' Your case is hopeless. Kossuth has 
assured you that, if you drive out the Austrians from your territory, 
and declare your independence, your independence perhaps will be 
recognized by the French republic, probably by England, but certainly 
by America. And look ! none has recognized you, not even the 
United States, though with them it was, from the time of Washington, 
always a constant principle to recognize every government. 

" * You are not recognized. You are forsaken by the whole world ! 
Kossuth has assured you that it is impossible the constitutional powers 
of the world should permit, without a word of protest, Russia to inter- 
fere with the domestic concerns of Hungary ; and look ! — Russia has 
interfered, the laws of nations are broken, the political balance of 
power is upset.* Russia assumed the position of a despotic arbiter of 
the condition of the world ; and still nobody raised a single word of 
protest in favor of Hungary's just and holy cause. Such was the 
insinuation which Russian diplomacy, with its wonted subterraneous 
skill, instilled, drop by drop, into my brave people's manly heart ; and, 
alas ! I could not say that the insinuation was false. The French 
republic, instead of protesting against the interference of Russia, fol- 
lowed its example, and interfered itself at Rome. Great Britain, 
instead of protesting, checked Turkey in her resolution to oppose that 
new aggrandizement of Russia; and the United States of America 
remained silent, instead of protesting against the violation of those 
laws of nature and of nature's God, in the maintenance of which 
nobody can be more interested than the great republic of America ! 

**A11 this having been true, it was the sentiment of standing for- 
saken and alone by which the skill of our enemies succeeded to spread 
the despondency of hopelessness through our ranks. It was this de- 
spondency, and not the arms of Russia, which caused us to fall. Self- 
oonfidence lost is more than half a defeat Had America sent a di plo- 
matic agent to Hu ngary, greet ing us amongst the indepejdgnt powers 
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on earth, recogpizing oar independence, and doclarin p ; Russiao inte r- 
ierenoG to bo cotitrarj to the laws oC nutiona, t bat despondency, tliat 
losa oF aclf-confidencc, liad ncTcr gajpcd prouoJ in our ra nka^ ~TPitli- 
oat this, treason noulcl hiive been impossible ; and without treason, ail 
the disposable fxiwer of Russia would never have Gnoceeded to over- 
come our urua, — never ! I would have rather brought the wcU- 
desorvi-d punishmeut borne to bor,— would have shaken ber at home. 
Poland — heroic, unfortunate Poland ! — would now be free ; Turkey 
delivered from tbo nightmaro now pressing bcr chest : and I, according 
to all probability, would have seco Moscow in triumpli, instead of 
eeeiug Salom in exile I 

" Well, tlicre is a just God in heaven, and there will be jet justioe 
oa earth. Thu day of retribution will yet como .' 

" Sueh bciiij; the sad tale of my father-land, — which, by a timely 
token of yonr brotherly sympathy, might havo been saved, and which 
now has lust everything, except ita honor, its trust in God, its hope of 
resurrection, ita confidence in my patriotic ezertiona, and ita steady rca- 
olution to strike onco more the inexorable blow of retribution at 
tyrants and tyranny, — if the cause I plead were a particular cause, 
I would place it upon the grounJ of wcll-descrvcd sympathy, and 
would try to kindle into a flame of excitement tlie generous aSccUong 
of your hearts ; and I would succeed. 

"Uowever, a great crisis in hnman al^rs, universally felt to be 
approaching, having placed my hurable self in the position of being 
entitled to cliim for my cause a univereality not restricted by the 
geographical limits of a country, or even of Europe itself, or by the 
1 limits of nntionatitios, but possessing on interest common to 
e Christian world, it is calm, considerate conviction, and not the 
ing excitement of genorous scntimentB, which I seek. I hope, 
rcforc, to meet the approbation of tbis intelligent assembly, when, 
instead of pleasing you by an attempt at clotjuenco,^ — for which, in my 
sick condition, I indeed hare not sufficient &eebness of mind, — I 
r«tbcr will enter into some dry but not unimportant considerations, 
which the eitixens of Halom, claiming the glory of high commercial 
reputation, will kindly appreciate. 

"Gentlemen, I often heard the remark ihnt, if t\^p. Fnitwl S^fw 
do not care for tli o policy of tbc world , tlie y will c ontinue to giaw 
i atemnll y . and will soon be come the mightiest realm on earth, — a^ 
r cpahl le of a hundre»I uiiUions of one rgotin freemen, strong enough lo 
defy all die nat of ''"* f i-i'ij ""-l |t» >v^t.tTrtl the datiniea of mMikinii. 
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And sorel J ihis is yoor glorious lot ; but only under the condition thati 
beifinre jou have, in peace and in tranquillity, grown so strong, no hos- 
tile combination arrests by craft and violence your giant's course ; and 
ibis, again, is only under the condition possible, that Europe become 
finee, uid the league of despots become not suflSciently powerful to 
check the peaceful development of your strength. But Russia, too, 
this embodiment of the principle of despotism, is working hard for the 
development of her power. Whilst you grow internally, her able diplo- 
macy has spread its nets all over the continent of Europe ; there is 
scarcely any prince more there who feels not honored to be an under- 
ling of the great Czar ; the despots are all leagued against the freedom 
of the nations ; and, should the principle of absolutism succeed to con- 
solidate their power, and lastmgly to keep down the nations, then they 
must, even by the instinct of self-preservation, try to check the fur- 
ther development of your republic. In vain they would have spilt the 
blood of millions, in vain they would have doomed themselves to eter- 
nal damnation, if they would allow that the United States should 
become the ruling power on earth. They crushed poor Hungary, 
because her example was considered dangerous. How could they 
permit you to become so mighty as to be not only dangerous by your 
example, but by your power a certain ruin to despotism ? They will, 
they must, do everything to check your glorious progress. Be sure, 
as soon as they ha ve crushed the spirit of freedom in Europe, as soon 
as jhey comma nd all the forces of t he continent, they will marshal 
tj hem against you . Of course, they will not lead their fleets w^T 
a rmies at once across the ocean ; they will fir st ruin your prosperity 
by ruimnp your commerce. They will exclude A merica from the 
markets of Eur ope, not only because they fe ar the republican propa- 
jgndism of yonr jaOflUBgrce, but also becau se Russia rgcjuires those 
markets for h er_Qw n products. 

"I remember in my own country, one thousand years ago, our 
ancestors came from Asia, a conquering people, seeking a new home. 
For one hundred and fifty years there was a policy of war. It was a 
necessity to them, that they might show their power and strength, to 
maintain that policy ; and they became the terror of Europe, so far 
even as France. 

'^ Now, our people know that war can never, for all future time, be 
regarded as a principle, but only as a policy. Principles arc eternal ; 
but whoever takes policy for a principle puts himself in a positi^ of 
doing wilful wrong. 
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" This reminds me of a circnmstance that is interesting, as au eri- 
dencc of Uio shrewdness of Russian diplomacy in securing new mewiB 
for a markcl for tlioir produce, 

" The Ottoin&n empire, after ConstantiDoplc had been conquered, 
adopled the old policy of ihc Greek empire, in many respects. Its 
chief feature, in this policy, was a great care tlut tlie capital should 
always bo provided with cheap bread. For this purpose, tJie exporta- 
tion of corn was moat strictly forbidden. This was a false doctrine. 
Cheap bread is not the result of prohibitory laws ; but such was the 
law of Turkey during four centuries. 

" la 1848, Russian diplomacy, which is always accustomed to take 
die chestnuts out of the fire with foreign hands, suggestod a trca^ 

b-ai^cting the prohibitory eygtem. A high ts:i on com was suro to 

I Russia the exclusive sale, not only in Turkey, but also in Con- 
lople. The treaty was accomplished, and the Turkish govern- 
ment pledged itself not to forbid the exportation of com, but to 
replace the prohibitory act by a doty of twelve per cent., which, by 
various cnnsiilcratioiis, ivns augmented to forty per cent. There being 
no railroads in that country, an immense sura must lie paid for trans- 
portation. The high duty on exportation was not only laid on for 
foreign countries, but also for transportation between its own ports. 
This arrangement was not extended to Constantinople, but was replaood 
by the Octroi duty, which is much tho same m a duly for entering 
goods into Salom from Lynn. 

"Under this treaty, Constantinople receives from Rnssia com to 
the value of live millions of piastres, and other stufis three millions, in & 
) year. Still, Russia protests, twfore the world, against the 
', pretending that it prevents Russian produce from competing 
J with the produce of other nations. The consequence of it is, 
lish com is not only driven out of Europe, but even out of its own 
metropolis. 

" I have heard some say that yoa cannot bo excluded from the tnnr- 
kets of Knrope, the benc6tB of your commerce being reciprocsil. But, 
if you ciamine closer tho commerdal system of all tlie nations over 
wkich tlio Csar of Ilossia extends his direct or protective sway, yoa 
will soon perceive that the foundations of such an exclusive system arc 
already laid down, and that it will be extended, with tho consistency 
of despotism, further anil further. Your rcpuhUcan wheat is excluded 
from all tho markets of oontincnul Europe ; and, if a Guuine opens for 
a short time the seaport* closed against you, tlio wheat of the Volga 
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sapersedes the nrheat of tlie Mississippi; and for every thousand 
bushels exported by New York, Odessa exports a hundred thousand. 
In England only jou retained a victorious competition against Russia. 
Your export of com fruits there rose, under favorable circumstances, 
after the repeal of the corn-laws, to eighteen millions of bushels. 
Russia must try to wrest that immense market irom you. You see 
already established there a protectionist ministry, opposed by party 
spirit, also, to the development of liberal institutions. You will see 
every anti-liberal step supported, in England, by all the secret skill 
of Russia, under the condition that your commerce shall again be 
checked by the reintroduction of the corn-laws, and their effect limited 
by a special treaty in &vor of Russia. And, should the public opinion 
of the people of Great Britain make an illiberal government impossible, 
you will see England entangled into embarrassing difiSculties. You 
will see her attacked ; you will see the export of her manufactures 
excluded from the continent of Europe, and thus not only her pros- 
perity upset, but also your commerce checked. 

'^ Duties of a hundred and more per cent weigh heavily upon the 
republican tobacco, the tobacco trade being everywhere a monopoly of 
the governments ; consequently the use of tobacco, by high price, very 
limited, in comparison to what it would be if the nations of Europe 
were free. 

" The hemp of Russia excludes the hemp of Kentucky ; and, though 
the official returns of your commerce show how small is your export 
of cotton to the continent of Europe, and, in comparison to the popula- 
tion, smaller in the same ratio in which the governments are more 
despotic, yet you will find the continental papers claiming protection 
for the linen industry of Europe. The starvation of the linen- weavers 
fills, year by year, and week by week, the columns of certain European 
papers. Let liberty in Europe be lastingly destroyed, and the fiox of 
Riga will supersede the cotton of America, by a slight alteration of 
the tariff; and, so far as cotton, to a certain extent, would still be 
required, you will see American cotton excluded in favor of the Levant 
cotton. 

" Perhaps there may be found some who believe that, if the manu- 
facturing industry of England should be checked, it would be, perhaps, 
good for this country. In my opinion, such a consideration is a fallacy. 
And why? There are, for your home industry, only two things, — 
free trade or protection. In either case, it is of the highest importance 
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to you that Old England should have markets in other parts of the 
world. 

" If the protective policy prevails, it is quite clear that England 
should have free markets in other parts of the world, that it may not 
be forced to resort to smuggle its products into your country. In such 
a country, with an immense sea-coast, it cannot be sufficiently guarded 
against a trade of this description. There is, therefore, a necessity 
that England should have free markets. 

" On the other hand, if the principle of free trade prevails, one cir- 
cumstance is clear, — there may be some branches of foreign industry 
more favorable for your purposes than your own. In those branches 
foreign competition will be before you, so you can't stand ; but you 
will have markets in other parts of the world, by which you may defy 
competition. 

" In Lowell, yesterday, at the carpet-mills, I was highly interested. 
In asking information of profit and prices, I found that the hand- 
looms are working with a loss. And there is just this difference in the 
power-loom, — it goes on successfully with small profits. Its products 
can find a ready sale in Hungary ; in Turkey every peasant will want 
a carpet, and you will find for them inunense markets in other parts 
of the world. But, if the Russian policy prevails, you will never find 
the markets. 

" It is for your interests, then, that Old England should have suf- 
ficient markets for her produce. The more markets she can compete 
in, the more cotton she will want, and that is a very important 
ingredient in your commerce ; and when England can find markets, 
her commerce will never resort to smuggling. 

"You have scarcely any o&er customer in Europe than England; 
and, as I already remarked, the despots countenance, even there, a 
government which intends to tax your wheat ; and they will rejoice to 
ruin English cotton industry and American cotton production at once. 
And they can do it, if they are allowed to carry their ambitious 
schemes of overcoming the resistance of the reluctant nations. It is a 
part of the scheme to muzzle the English lion, — you see already how 
they are preparing for this blow, — and Russia will become the master 
of Constantinople, and by Constantinople the master of the Mediter- 
ranean, and by the Mediterranean the master of three-quarters of the 
globe. Egypt, Macedonia, Asia Minor, — the country and early home 
of the ootton-plant, — are then the immediate provinces of Russia, — 

16* 
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the realm with twenty million 8er&, — subjeot to its policy, and depend- 
ing fix>m its arbitrary will. * 

''Here is a circumstance highly interesting to the United States. 
Constantinople is the key to Russia. To be a power on earth, she 
knows it is necessary for her to be a maritime power. The Black Sea 
is only a lake, like Lake Leman, and the Baltic is frozen five months 
in a year. These are all the seas she possesses. Constantinople is 
the key to the palace of the Czars. Russia is already omnipotent on 
the continent Once master of the Mediterranean, it is not difficult to 
see that the power which ahready controls three-quarters of the world 
will soon haye the fourth quarter. 

"Whilst the victory of the nations of Europe would open the 
markets till now yet closed to your products, the consolidation of 
despotism destrojrs your commerce unavoidably, — your wheat, your 
tobacco, your cotton. Excluded from Europe but for one year, and 
there is no farm, no plantation, no banking-house, which would not 
feel the terrible shock of such a convulsion. 

" And, hand-in-hand with the commercial restrictions, goes, then, 
the establishment of monarchies from Cape Horn to the Rio Grandd 
del Nort6 ; Cuba becomes a battery against the mouth of the Missis- 
gippi ; the Sandwich Islands a barrier to your commerce on the Pacific. 
Russian diplomacy will foster your domestic dissensions, and rouse the 
South against the North, and the North against the South ; the sea- 
coast against the inland states, and the inland states against the sea- 
coast ; the Pacific interests against the Atlantic interests ; and, when 
the discord paralyzes your forces, then comes, at last, the foreign inter- 
fisrence, preceded by the declaration that the European powers have 
with your silent consent inscribed into the code of international law 
the principle th at every foreign power has the right to interfere in t he 
d omestic affairs of any nation when these become a dangerous example ; 
and your example and your republican principles being dangers to the 
a bsolutistical powers, your dom estic dissensions are dangerous to the 
or der and trancjuillity of Europe, and theretbre they considey it their 
duty to interfere in America, And Europe being oppressed, you will 
have, single-handed, to encounter the combined forces of the world ! 
I say not more about this subject. America will remember, then, the 
poor exile, if it did not in time give credit to that course of policy 
which the intelligence of Massachusetts, together with the young 
instinct of Ohio, arc the foremost to understand and to advance. 

"K despotic power prevails, republicanism must fail. Between 
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heaven and hell there is do compromise. No transactions are possible 
between absolutism and republicanism. Yon will remember, in the 
early part of the present century, the embargo, and the consequent 
destruction of American commerce. 

" But a man of your own state, a President of the United States, — 
John Quincy Adams, — with enlarged sagacity, which never mistook 
as to measures, accepted a different policy, when he consented to and 
accepted the Panama mission, to consider the consequence of the Holy 
Alliance upon the interests of the South American republics. 

" Now, I beg you to reflect, gentlemen, in what condition South 
America is different from Europe as respects your own country. You 
must look at the thousand ties that bind you to Europe. In Wash- 
ington, a senator from California, a generous friend of mine, told me 
he was thirty days, by steamer, to the seat of government Well, you 
speak of distance, — just give me a good steamer, and good sailors, and 
you will see raised, in twenty days, the flag of freedom in Hungary. 
[Applause.] 

" I remember, that when one of your glorious stars (Florida, I think it 
was) was about to bo introduced, the question of discussion and objec- 
tion became that the distance was great It was argued that the 
limits of the government would be extended so &r that its duties coukL 
not be properly attended too. The president answered that the dis- 
tance was not too great, if the seat of government could be reached in 
thirty days. So &r you have extended your territory ; and I am 
almost inclined to ask my poor Hungary to be accepted as a star in 
your glorious galaxy. [Prolonged cheering.] She might become a 
star in this immortal constellation, because she is not so far as thirty 
days off from you. [Applause.] 

^^What little English I know, I learned from your Shakspeare; 
and I learned from him that ' there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.' Who knows what the 
future may bring forth? I trust in (jod that all nations will become 
free, and that they will be united for the eternal interests of humanity ; 
and in that galaxy of freedom I know what place the United States 
will have. 

^^ One word more. When John Quincy Adams raised the United 
States to be a power on earth, he was objected to, because it was 
thought possible that that step might give offence to the Holy Alliance. 
His answer was in these memorable words : ' The United States must 
take counsel of their rij^ts and duties, and not from their fears.' 
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"The Anglo-Saxon race represents constitutional governments. 
United for those, we will have what we want — fair play ; and, relying 
' upon our God, the justness of our cause, iron wills, honest hearts, 
and good swords,' my people will strike once more for freedom, inde- 
pendence, and for father-land ! " 

At the conclusion of Kossuth's speech, Mr. Phillips introduced to 
the meeting the Hon. Anson Burlingame, who made the following 
remarks, which were heartily cheered : 

MR. BITRLINaAME's SPEECH. 

" In reply to your call, I will only detain you to express the gratifi- 
cation I feel, as a member of the committee charged with the delight- 
ful duty of conducting our distinguished guest to the state, at the 
reception with which he has everywhere been greeted. Our first 
invitation found him beyond the Alleghanies with the free sons of the 
West, — he had then visited the chief cities along the Atlantic slope. 
Since then, he has made the wide circuit of the republic, everywhere 
pouring out his life into the great bosom of the people, filling it with 
the loftiest sentiments. [Applause.] He kindled the bold spirit of 
our western land into a flame of enthusiasm. [Applause.] He laid 
his hand tenderly upon the fiery heart of the South, and sootlied it 
into sympathy. This he did before he turned his feet toward New 
England ; and many of his friends, in this home of his friends, feared 
— because of the long interval between his arrival in the country and 
his visit here — that the original interest awakened by the story of 
his heroic life might have somewhat declined ; but the shouts of the 
people with which he is greeted — rising, as they do here to-night, like 
the voice of many waters — tell us that the interest in himself and 
country has rather deepened than diminished. [Loud applause.] 

" Ho does not feel the breeze from the distant prairies, or enjoy the 
fragrance of the magnolia's blossoms; but here, on these cold hills, and 
by this stormy sea, he has found hearts as God made them, open to 
the reception of truth, and responsive to the voice of humanity. 
[Applause.] And why is it that this people — taught from the cradle 
to the grave to conserve its own dignity — gives itself with child-like 
confidence to the voice of this one man, and he a stranger ? Is it blind 
adoration of that form, not yet quite wasted by the dungeon or broken 
by the toils of a struggling life, — for that which may be cold in an 
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hour? — No! no! It is because eternal truth dwells on those lips; 
it is because those eyes beam with the effulgence of principles which 
shall flourish in immortal vigor when all men are in the dust. [Ap- 
plause.] But, gentlemen, I shall not give wing to speech, or do any- 
thing to break the delicious spell which now enthralls you. I leave 
you to the charms of the serene eloquence you have heard, feehng that 
its mournful melody will linger in your memories like the recollections 
of some grand old song, long after the voice which made it shall have 
died away.'' [Applause.] 

Mr. Phillips next introduced M. Pulszky, who made a brief but very 
happy speech. He remarked, that he was nothing more than an 
humble star in the milky way, whose light faded and disappeared 
before the effulgent beams of the glorious sun. He said, significantly, 
in conclusion, that the audience had called him out, and he had obeyed 
their call. What they had now heard from him was of little import- 
ance ; but he was going across the water, and he was in hopes they 
would, not long hence, hear something about him. 

The meeting then adjourned, and Kossuth and attendants left Salem 
for Boston, in a special train, as soon as they gould reach the depot 
from the hall. 



KOSSUTH'S VISIT TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Kossuth, accompanied by M. Pulszky, Mayor Seaver, Speaker 
Banks, Amasa Walker, Secretary of State, and others, visited several 
of the Public Schools of Boston, on Saturday, May 8. The first one 
visited was the Hancock School for girls. The girls, to the number 
of nearly seven hundred, were all assembled in the largo hall of the 
building, nearly filling the entire room. L^pon the black-board, on the 
right of the entrance, was inscribed the words, " Welcome, Kossuth, 
to the Free Schools of a Free Land. Liberty has triumphed on Bun- 
ker's Hill, — it will triumph around Buda's Hill ! '' On the board on 
the left were the words : " Hancock School. Instituted 1822. Re- 
moved to this house, 1848." These inscriptions were executed in a 
beautiful style by Misses Ellis and Andrews. 

The guests reached the school-house about half-past ten o'clock^ and 
were received by the children standing. When the company were 
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seated, the children resumed their seats, and, in an admirable man- 
ner, sang one of their beautifol songs, — ^'Hail, Bright Land of 
Liberty.'' 

Mr. Norcross, chairman of the Hancock School Committee, then 
introduced George Allen, Esq., the Principal of the school, to Kos- 
suth. Mr. Allen welcomed Kossuth in the following manner : 

'^ Governor Kossuth : In behalf of the Hancock School, and by 
authority of the illustrious name it bears, I have the honor to welcome 
you here as the champion of human rights, the vindicator of national 
independence, and therefore, of necessity, as well as choice, the friend 
of universal education. 

<< The Seven hundred pupils who daily congregate here, to be educated 
in the elements of useful knowledge, are the hopeful daughters of 
wise-hearted mothers, who themselves teach their children to love and 
honor the assertors and defenders, in all countries, of the inalienable 
rights of mankind. 

" It was the far-seeing spirit of liberty, strong and resolute in the 
bosoms of our fathers, which in our in&nt colony established free 
universal education, to secure and perpetuate those rights for the love 
of which they settled on these storm-beaten rocks, and by the power of 
which they struck from them so many streams of happy life. 

*' This free school, now honored by your presence, is but one of the 
many which give strength and beauty and renown to our city. It is 
but one of the thousands which are the glory and safeguard of the 
state ; and, therefore, on this occasion, I claim the right and assume 
the honor of greeting your Excellency, and of bidding you a heart-full 
welcome to the Hancock School, as a type and representation of 
free wiiversal education throughout this commonwealth. Nor 
do I assume too much in using this opportunity to assure your Excel- 
lency that, were the pupils of all the schools of Massachusetts congre- 
gated in one vast throng, their acclamation would break forth, as one 
voice, in behalf of the great mission for mankind which has brought 
you to this land, and which occupies so broadly the sympathies of this 
nation. I only utter their united, hearty wish, when I add, God 
speed your noble and generous enterprise to its glorious, beneficent 
consummation. 

^' And now, sir, in introducing you to this school, permit me to 
assure you that the words you see before you, ^ Welcome, Kossuth, to 
the Free Schools of a Free Land,' are a cordial greeting ; and that we 
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all unite in the wish, that your prediction, that ^ Liberty will triomph 
around Buda's Hill,' may speedily be acoomplishod ; and then the 
world will no longer say, ' American Liberty,' a privilege^ — but 
' liberty,' a principle,''^ 

Kossuth replied to this address in a few remarks, which were spoken 
in so low a tone as to indicate extreme illness. He looked quite feeble, 
and was evidently hardly able to stand. His reply was in substance 
this: 

'^ I thank you, sir, for the kind sentiments you have expressed, and 
the pleasure you have aflforded me in the opportunity to visit this, one 
of the great work-shops of the mind of Massachusetts. Education 
and intelligence must always be the chief support of freedom ; and the 
education of ladies is greatly important, who have, in so large a degree, 
to form the infant and youthful mind of a nation. I regret that ilbess 
deprives me of the power to raise my voice so that my thanks can be 
heard by all the beautiful and interesting children who are here, and 
in whose name you have welcomed me." 

Mr. Allen then introduced to Kossuth Miss Sarah F. Whitmore, 
as the head pupil of the school. Miss Whitmore approached Kossuth, 
holding in her hand a beautiful nosegay, and addressed him as follows : 

'' Sir : We present to you this in token of regard to your mother, 
whose name will ever be fragrant in our memories, as the mother of a 
noble son. May she live to witness the great achievement which is 
the desire of your heart, — the rescue of your country from foreign 
oppression, and the restoration to it of more than its ancient 
liberUes ! " 

Kossuth received the nosegay, and replied, with much emotion, in 
substance as follows : 

'^I thank you for your kindness. My poor mother would desire 
the fulfilment of your kind wishes ; but, alas ! I fear she will not be 
spared. Such has been the pressure of adversity upon her in latter 
years, that I fear almost hourly to hear tidings of her departure. 
But she will look down from above upon us and upon you. I thank 
you, thank you very kindly ! " 

The scholars then rang "Hail Colombia," and Kossuth was next 
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conducted to Mr Allen's room, to which his class had previously 
repaired. Inscribed upon the black-board in this room was the fol- 
lowing extract from one of Kossuth's speeches, executed by Misses 
Tewksbury and Chipman : — " Let the House of Austria trust to its 
bayonets and its Czar. The people of Hungary and myself, — we 
trust in God ! " 

After spending a few moments in this extremely well-arranged room, 
Kossuth and those accompanying him repaired to their carriages, and 
proceeded to the Primary School in East Orange-street Here Kossuth 
was introduced to Miss Russell, the teacher, and several other ladies. 
Mr. Cook, President of the Primary Board, cordially welcomed Kossuth 
to the school. Upon the guests leaving, the children sung ^^ Remem- 
ber," and *' Happy Land." The visit gave much pleasure to Kossuth 
and his companions. 

The party then proceeded to the English High School, where Mr. 
Sherwin, the master, introduced Kossuth to the pupils as one with 
whose history they were well acquainted. The scholars were then 
examined in various studies. 

Li the Latin School Dr. E. Beecher welcomed Kossuth in a speech 
of some length, in which ho alluded to the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts as worthy of the attention of Kossuth, engaged, as he was, in 
the mission of introducing free institutions into the Old World. 

In reply, Kossuth said that he experienced great pleasure in what 
he had seen and heard concerning institutions of public instruction in 
the United States, and especially in Massachusetts. The higher 
institutions, as those for instruction in the Latin language, were 
important, for the reason that the highest philosophy of life and the 
mysteries of the human heart were sealed up in that literature. 

lie could not look upon these institutions without feeling that it 
was but a place for instruction, rather than for education. Although 
greatly pleased with what he had seen, he was far from thinking the 
American system perfect. There was not freedom in instruction in 
the higher universities. 

The organization of the corps of professors was less perfect than 
that of the universities of Europe. The young gentlemen, he entreated, 
must not think instruction an employment for a period of life ; it was 
the work of life itself. Who could say how far the human intellect 
could reach, what limit to the progress of our race, devoted to instruc- 
tion and not believing in education ? It was the very venom of the 
flower to regard a system, or an attainment, as perfect. No advance 
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can be made when such is the philosophy. He should gladly avail 
himself of the good wishes expressed for him and his country, when 
opportunity offered, of his experience in the United States, and 
especially in Massachusetts. It would give him great pleasure to 
listen to an exhibition of the attainment of the scholars. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, an extract from the speech of 
Webster on the trial of Knapp was spoken by one of the pupils, 
which, with some other exercises, closed the proceedings. Kossuth, 
who was evidently suffering greatly, returned to the Revere House. 



GERMAN KOSSUTH MEETING IN BOSTON. 

On Saturday, May 8th, the Germans of Boston enjoyed the pleasure 
of listening to an address, in the familiar language of the father-land, 
from the representative of Hungary. How highly they esteemed this, 
their numerous attendance testifies. From seven to eight hundred 
persons were assembled at the Melodeon. After the organization of 
the meeting, and the choice of Mr. Wagner as president, Messrs. B. 
Domschke and P. Piper as vice-presidents, and Messrs. E. Schlager 
and L. Meyer as secretaries, Kossuth, at eight o'clock, was intro- 
duced by the German committee. After the cheering had subsided, 
the Germania Serenade Band, accompanying the ^^Liederkranz," 
greeted him with the inspiring strains of the " Mannerschwur." Mr. 
Domschke, of the committee, then delivered the following address ; 

" German Fellow-citizens : Governor Kossuth is about to address 
you. This occasion is one of great importance to us. Apart from the 
pleasure which this announcement afifords us all, it is also a fact of 
peculiar significance. Fellow-citizens, a man will address you who is 
the representative of a brave and freedom-loving people. Our hearts, 
too, beat for the freedom of the father-land, and in them will his 
heroic words find thousand-fold echoes, who unites in himself the sor- 
rows and the hopes of his nation. It will recall to our recollection the 
glorious deeds of a race who have avenged the base ingratitude of 
tyrants. When formerly Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria, 
implored the Hungarians, with tears, to aid her against the enemies of 
her crown, they cried, ' Let as die for our queen ! ' A hundred 
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years afterwards the imperial house, whose existence, the Hangariaos 
had preserved, stains ^e soil with Hungarian blood ! It is for 
Governor Kossuth that the people of Hungary are waiting to avenge 
this blood-shed. In consideration furthermore of the bold persever- 
ance with which Crovemor Kossuth prepared and maintained a right- 
eous warfare against the hirelings of Jesuitical power, of the firmness 
with which he adhered to republican principles, and of the sacrifices 
he made for the regeneration of his oppressed people, this will be to us 
a memorable occasion. Let us give to Governor Kossuth our sympa- 
thy and our aid, that he, in union with other nations, may overthrow 
the worn-out dynasties of Europe, and upon the ruins of these old 
powers erect new states, wherein no longer murder shall be called 
justice, and lies be told by the grace of God. 

'' Mr. Governor, I invite you to address our German citizens, who 
honor you as the herald of the commg day." 

SPEECH OF KOSSUTH TO THE GERMANS. 

" Honored Assembly : I have this evening felt hearty satisfiwtion. 
I have considered this assembly as a new manifestation that the prin- 
ciple of the solidarity of the European war of fireedom glows warmly 
in the hearts of the Germans in America. It is this sense of solidarity, 
the principle which I represent, — it is the sense of solidarity w hich 
awakens for me that touchiog, sincere and brotherly sympathy, with 
which the Germans in America everywhere approach me, — a sympathy 
which shall remain deeply impressed in the grateful recollections of 
my life, in so many respects a gloomy one. I trust that, by the 
mutual exchange of ideas, we may grow strong in the belief of 
Europe's future, and in steadfast resolution, so that we may 
work together, to the best of our abilities, united by a common 
sympathy. 

** But a rheumatic fever has so oppressed my head, that, with all 
the strength of my will, I am unable to reduce my thoughts to a logi- 
cal argument. I remember well that remark of Schiller, that the will 
has power to restrain the body, even against its will ; but it is very 
difficult to force my brain to think now. I pray you, therefore, to 
excuse me, and, while offering my heart-felt thanks for your kindness, 
I will confine myself to a few dry statements, and rather offer you 
fi>od for reflection than proceed to develop my ideas. 

^' The Germans in America — and the remark applies to the pres- 
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flat •asombl/ — are dirided into two claasee. Tho first class com- 
prisee lUose who regard the hospitable shores of America not as a 
new home, but merely as a teiuporury nsjlum. Associates in t 
common misfortune, n sacrifice to the same stroke of dostia;, thoy 
await here,' with eager lunging, tlio hour when they shall become 
fijUow-soliliers of the united nations in the struggle against despotism. 
Tlie second class consists of those who, emigrating from the fiilher- 
land, h&ve establish^ themselves in a new home, but have slill maiu> 
fcsted a true love for the land of tlieir birth, and have e^-nipalhized 
with the misfortiinca, the hopoa, the wishes and the sorrows, of those 
Mi behiui]. The iirst class I regard as an active element in the 
coming war in Europe ; the other, aa an element of oasistonce. In this 
consideration, it seems to me that a Qeld of labor presents itself, common 
to both classes ; and, moreover, a special field for each of them. Permit 
me to explain what pertains to the agency of both classes, and what to 
each one in its individual capacity. It pertains to the common 
eScacy of both to endeavor, by all their intellectual powers, — not by 
the pre^ alone, nor merely throngli the German press, but by word 
and united action. — to oppose those prejudices by which our enemies 
ore enabled to obstruct the national activity, as well as tliat of individ- 
oals, in America. Amon g those prejudicea where by success may be 
baffled, or at aJiv rate weakened, it is ncccasary to reckon the opinio , 
t hat the intcresta of the United States are opposed to an active pa i^ 
tic ipation in the shaping of the futur e. It is for you, Germans of 
Amoric:i, to represent and cherish the opposite principles. 

" III the gradual derelopment of national being, a etata arrivea at that 
p oint where it ii nccesaary for it to become a power upon earth. ITOe 
Unitcil Sl;iti--s Imve reached that poaition . Iija for you to bring_^8 
l act continually liefore the pubbc, to show th at free .Vmerica ia n ot 
yet a jtowor u[)on earth, because she has never yet had weight in th e 
pphtjcal l aJapc p : — not that she has not the requisite strength, but 
beaiufic she has never hod the deBire. 

"It is for ^"Ou to show what dangers will threaten, should a nation 
neglect tu take the ]]Osition wiu«h circumstances offer. Esplun 
to the American public how propitious is tlio present moment for 
aamiming thia portion among Uie nations of Uie earth, and upon the 
ai& ErandotioD of national right. Believe me, tlteru is no surer fuund- 
Btkn fer the position of might than npon the basis of right. It is, 
i ndeed, a rare good fortune to lun-^i snch an opp Aft-tniiy pr,Baatn»l_ 
irfiicb, if nealcclcd now, will. pcrla^Ta. not occur apain in a centoTY. 
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The present state of Europe, the thousand signs of the times, remind 
us of this. Woe to Europe, I say, woe to mankind, if this opportunity 
shall pass unheeded ! It is for you to bring this fact before the 
American people, that, if they stand aloof in the impending strugg le 
o f the European nations against despotism, the y separate themselves 
f rom the society of mankind ; — whether despotism or treedom be trr- 
mnphant, their position is isol ated. In the former case, they will be 
isolated; tor all intercourse, morally and materially, between repub- 
lican America and Europe, is dangerous to absolutism. But, on the 
other hand, if freedom is victorious, the nations of Europe, in their 
hour of prosperity, must stand aloof from that portion of the world 
which deserted them in their days of adversity and danger. 

" It is very easy to comprehend what are the consequences, in the 
present case, of a national isolation. The United States have either 
to wage a war for life and death with the whole world, or, at best, will 
sink to the level of Japan, China or Paraguay. 

"This is a prejudice which cannot be too perseveringly opposed. 
The next prejudice which works very perniciously against the consum- 
mation of brotherly union between these two quarters of the globe is, 
tfiat the people of Europe are not fit for fit^edom and self-government 
Truly, I am surprised to hear this reproach uttered against the foun- 
tain of civilization, of knowledge and worldly wisdom, from which even 
these United States have derived their strength ; it is an insult to cast 
this reproach of unfitness into the teeth of the one hundred and 
fifty millions of Europe. It concerns the honor of the Germans of 
America to show that the forty millions of their countrymen in the 
heart of Europe are not unfitted to govern themselves ; it concerns 
your own reputation, German citizens of America, to refute this cal- 
umny. Well may they feel pride in their own strength ; but they 
must not suppose that with themselves all noble feeling has left the 
old father-land, or that nothing remains there worthy of a brighter 
future. 

" It concerns your honor to bring back to the recollection of your 
fellow-citizens that, in fact, all who have emigrated to America are 
republicans ; but that the German citizens of America yield to no one 
in their conviction of the worth of such institutions, or in the practice 
of them. And now that they have emigrated hither and become 
republicans, how despondent we should feel, should the remaining 
millions, who are left behind, be condemned to remain forever in a 
atateof infancy ! 
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"It concerns the honor of the Gcrni&n people, linil parUcnlarly of 
yourselves, to oppose this prejodicc, tliat insults tuny not be oAthA to 
our miHrortuDea. 

" No nation wna born (or %\iivorj, but we nere all bom for rreedam. 
What nn absurdity, then, to say that man ia not fitted for titat state 
to irliich he nns bom ! 

"The third prejudice b this: it is said tbat, as cJreumfltances ■> 
present exist, if there is no prospect of nn immediate rcvolotion i 
£ttTope. It la uscleaa to assist in sust iiininff p rpp-irntinns for that m ir^^ 
pose. It is the old philosophy of the peasant in Horoce, who waits for 
the stream (o flow by, and continually exclaims, ' We shall have tiiDA 
enough to-morrow,' and again the next day, kc, kc. But thorc are 
many among you who were eontemporariea in the times before 1849. 
la my feeble stale of health I cannot relate or dvrell upon the his- 
(ory of that time, eo pregnant with meaning ; but still the hifitory of 
1848-49 ia sufficient to tench every sensible man, firat, that the moro- 
menta of that period must have fitilcd, and, secondly, that from that 
e anotlier revolutJon mtut necessarily follow. 
Keep this {tarallel ever before the eyes of the American people ; 
I them the abnormity of the condition of Europe, of the impossi- 
f of il^ continuance, and the folly of ri'lying upon a future which 
fhe death of a single man can immediately shake to its very centre. If 
&lse intelligence from Europe fiies orer hither, & commercial crisis at 
once ensues. 

" I have myself seen it on the occasion of the report of the death 
of Louis Napoleon. And how, when one hundrc<] and fifty millions of 
men are resolved to win freedom with their blood, — when, ou tlic one 
side, there is this apprehension, and, on the other, the slightest breath 
may turn the scale, — can they say, indeed, the revolution has no chancal 
I most uclciiowlwlge the good will of our great-hearted friends in Amer- 
ica, who decluro, " when the time comes, wc shall not bo wanting." 
Wc shuU see what niighty aid will come over from America. I beliere 
— yes, I know — that there is no power on earth which can bid the 
brotherly bea^ng of the pulse of the people of America be still. 

"But, oa to the men who by circumstances have been placed in the 
position tu take the lead in ejecting the revolution of Europi!, they must 
fbel the immense responsibility of building a plan u{ion ouch naked 
provpects. One can hose no phm upon such hopes, upon such prom- 
ises ; you must have power in the hand, if you would strike the blow; 
it is in]p(Htattt to spread abroad the conviction that it is a thousand 
17* 
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times more usefiil that the men who, by cirtmmstances, have been 
jdaoed in a position to act as leaders, should be able to remain mas- 
ters of circumstances, than to promise aid for a time when assistance 
will be either useless or too late. 

" A fourth prejudice iflp an nn willinynftflfl to g^ hanil in linnrl tgifli 
Great Britain in the adoption of foreign policy . It is your mission 
to teach the nations how the feelings of hatred are desccDdcd from 
former times, and cannot be our counsellors in the exigencies of the 
present. And it is among the conditions of the obtaining of liberty that 
England shall not place herself upon the side of despotism. We have, 
indeed, enemies enough. I trust that the moral influence of the Amer- 
ican people may make for us an ally even in the people of England. 

'^ What an immense gain for mankind, what a guarantee for the 
future, would this determination of America create, — that this seed 
shoifld mature, that America should take her stand for the law of 
nations, for the rights of the people ! Let America, with her moral 
influence, be on our^ide, and the people of Europe would find but few 
enemies to fight against. Never were there more reasons that the 
consciousness of the necessities of the present time should not be made 
subordinate to the hatred of former times. Especially should not the 
sins of governments be visited upon their people. Who has sufiered 
more from Rusia than my own unhappy father-land ? Do I, therefore, 
hate the people of Russia ? God sees my heart. I love it as a brother- 
nation, I desire its freedom, and I hope for it this future, even as I do 
the coming of liberty for every nation. And I speak not from mere 
philanthropy when I utter this, but it is the consequence of my 
wishes for my own father-land. Freedom isolated, certainly is no t 
secure. U niversal freedom is secure to all etemitv ! 

"Kesistance to these prejudices is the common duty of both classes 
of the Germans in America. Let us consider the particular duties of 
the first class. It is natural and simple. This class consists of those 
emigrants who have no intention of making here a permanent homo, 
but who await, with anxious longing, the hour which shall call them 
back to the old ancestral home. It must be the desire of their hearts 
to take part in the battle for the freedom of the German father-land. 
Their duty, therefore, at the present time, is, to be active, to be ready 
to fulfil their duties when the moment draws near. My poor com- 
panions in exile, who live scattered over the wide world, asked me 
concerning the prospect of their taking part in this struggle. I have 
answered them that I consider their lot to be a sad destiny, for I 
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feared that the emigration would lose itself in the ooean of Americai 
80 that no power could again gather them tc^ther ; I feared, if the 
matter were not well considered before, that but few emigrants would 
return to Europe and take a part ; and that the Grerman emigration 
could not be looked upon as an element of success, or as an effective 
element in the contest. It is for them to take such steps as shall 
enable the men whose duty it is, to raise the standard ; and, before they 
do it, to enable them to know with certainty how much power they 
may expect as a reliable element for the liberty of Germany ! 

^' Of course, the laws of America prohibit the fitting out of an armed 
expedition, and it is the duty of the Germans to respect the laws of 
their hospitable asylum. 

''But no law prohibits the exile to prepare himself to fulfil his 
duty towards his father-land, when time and circumstances shall per- 
mit And, if these brave men whom I call my comrades in battle, — 
for the battle is common to all, — if they, in this preparation of 
themselves, will consider that the struggle in Europe is, and must be^ 
a united one, then will they not be deceived. I, as a Hungarian, so 
look upon my duty, that I shall not fold my arms upon my breast and 
look to see what may be done anywhere in the world, or wait for a 
war to be begun in Hungary. No ! wherever the first blow shall be 
struck, — be it in the east or the west, the south or the north, — the 
blow will be struck for the common cause. It is the duty of exiles 
not only, gentlemen, to prepare their arms, but to hold themselves in 
readiness to take a part in the battle, whenever and wherever the con- 
test shall begin. 

'' As to the special duty of the second class, who depend, with anx- 
ious longing, on their hopes for the future of Europe, and who find 
support for these hopes in their trust in God, and their trust in justice, 
it is for them to contribute material aid, so that, without loss of time, 
they may help to prepare the means of readiness for those of the first 
class. 

'' This may these men expect who would anew devote their lives in 
the battle of liberty. They say here, money is everything, and talk 
about the almighty dollar ; but I declare to you that the almighty 
dollar is not so mighty as is the heart's blood of brave men. Let at 
beware of that word, ' Too late ! ' 

'' When the time for action has come, and we first must look about 
to put ourselves in a position to act, time passes away, and with 
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anxious sorrow we think and say, ' Had we only done earlier what we 
had determined to do in the matter ! ' 

'^ If it was or should be a misfortune for the Germans to be divided 
into parties upon minor questions, let activity unite them, in spite of 
parties. Well may they depend on parties to get ready the means of 
help, not to be given to the one or the other party, but to hold them 
ready for the decisive moment ; but let this aid be ready, so that we may 
not be obliged to look about for it when every moment is pregnant with 
the issue. And further, it is your especial duty to throw your weight, 
as citizens, into the scale. 0, gentlemen, believe that the fact that the 
United States contain some millions of Germans has in it the finger 
of God, — this fact is providential ! I do not say that the German 
citizens of America should act upon different principles from the other 
citizens ; but I believe it to be most fortunate that, when we consider 
circumstances, we shall find that the truest American patriotism is an 
active sympathy for t he fate of Europe, to occupy en masse the loft y 
stend-pomt ot a tme, noble , Ame rican policy, and not to suffer the 
question in which pulsates the great he art of the future of the world to 
b g^dragged down upon the base stand-point of petty party (iifferenccs j. 

'^ If you unite yourselves, so to use your position as citizens as the 
true interests of America require, then will you seek to verify the 
prophecy of Canning, that the New World is called to restore the 
equilibrium of the Old. And, if you take this position, then will you 
also show to your brethren in Europe that Germany , the heart of 
Europe, finds a mighty support in the Germans in America. Proving 
that in this way, you will exert an influence at home, to effect a unity 
of combination for the general revolution over all party divisions. You 
can assist only through what you do and prepare. It is a time for 
action. By action one gets influence, by action one becomes master 
of circumstances, — otherwise, not. 

" There is need, in Germany, of causing the disappearance of this 
little contest of theories before one great idea. The revolution is a 
common one. It is the fltrup;fylo of the united Qatioiia » But, gentle- 
men, if you believe that, if one treats with me, he treats with the Hun- 
garian nation, and consider that A or B is in the same relation to 
France or Italy, how important for the future of the world that even 
Germany can personify the will of her people, when it appoints a 
man through whom it may take a part in the combination for the 
revolution ! It would be of immense importance to place Germany in 
the firont rank of the battle ; but, if the plan be not consummated (and 
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one can make plans only in secret), that country, unrepresented, can- 
not be included in the scheme. 

'^ It is your duty to create such a personification in a man, — or, if 
it must be, in a committee. When it is seen in Europe that the 
Germans in America are a support of the freedom of Europe, then 
they will have a word to say as to the ordering of the movement ; but, 
if you delay, then you will have no influence, and the very men in 
whom the power of the nation is represented, to whom the lead is given 
in the battle, will have to omit great Germany from their plans. I 
am too much exhausted to develop to you further tliis point My 
friend Pulszky will present to you his views upon this question. 

" Wo are so intimately connected, that I will undertake to 
guarantee his views. When you hear him, you hear also my views. 
Yet a few words. It is a sad fate, that I should have scattered this 
seed in the heart of America, and must now leave it, when, if tendedi 
it might grow up to a mighty tree. I am near the time when I shall 
leave America. Duty calls me back. Who will watch the tender 
plant, when I am no longer here 7 Who will shelter it from the frosts 
of indifference 7 Germans of America ! take it under your protec- 
tion. Let me beseech you, be the guardians of this tender plant ! If 
you nurse it with German truth, with American energy then will it 
grow and bear fruit ; and the world will bless the hour which Provi- 
dence points out, which brought over here millions of Germans, who 
shall become the awakening strength and the link between the Old 
World and the New, to the common triumph of freedom and the uni- 
versal welfare of mankind ! 

'^ I pray for a little place in your good hearts for the remembrance 
of the poor, homeless Hungarian.'' 

Kossuth spoke three-quarters of an hour, and introduced M. Pulszky, 
who made a very forcible address. The band and vocalists then gave 
the great national song, **The German's Father-land," in an excellent 
manner ; after which, the meeting adjourned, with the same proo& of 
warm enthusiasm which had marked it throughout the evening. 

'*To hear Kossuth speak in German," says the Commonwealth's 
report of the meeting, ** was an enjoyment which we could desire for 
every one who has heard him in English. There was a melody in his 
voice, an ease in his speaking, and a connection in his thoughts, not 
easily imagined, from hearing him in a language which he cannot 
speak without an eflfort" 
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KOSSUTH IN KOXBURY. 

A PUBLio meeting of the citizens of Bozbnry invited Kossuth to 
visit that oily, and appointed a committee to make appropriate arrange- 
ments for his reception. Accordingly, at six o'clock, p. m, on Mon- 
day, May 10, a deputation of the committee — Charles M. Ellis, Esq., 
chairman — waited upon the Hungarian at the Bevere House, and 
conducted their distinguished guest and suite, accompanied by General 
Wilson of the State Committee, and other gentlemen, to carriages 
without, and proceeded to the line of Boxbury, where Kossuth was 
received by the Boxbury Artillery, Captain Webber, a company of 
firemen, and an immense gathering of the people. 

After saluting Kossuth, the military wheeled into line, and the pro- 
cession passed through the principal streets of the city, which were 
lined with men, women and children, to the beautiful Highlands of 
Boxbury, stopping at the elegant residence of Mr. Ellis, where Kos- 
suth was introduced to a select company of ladies and gentlemen, 
among whom were the Hon. Samuel H. Walley, Bev. Dr. Putnam, 
and Bev. Theodore Parker. After partaking of a sumptuous repast, 
Kossuth and suite were conveyed in carriages to Norfolk Hall, which 
was densely crowded with an anxiously waiting audience. Upon 
entering the hall, Kossuth was greeted with three times three cheers 
by the audience, standing. Upon reaching the platform, he gracefully 
bowed his thanks, and sat down, apparently much fatigued. 

Over the platform were blended the Hungarian and American flags, 
draped. In the back-ground was suspended a banner, bearing the 
words, "Welcome Kossuth!" 

The services commenced with an announcement by Dr. Streeter, 
from the committee of arrangements, of the following named gentle- 
men as ofiicers of the evening : 

President — Charles M. Ellis. 

Vice-presidents— Linxis B. Comins, J. Wingate Thornton, Tim- 
othy B. Nute, Charles Ellis, Bev. W. H. Byder, Bev. J. S. Shailcr, 
Walter Famsworth, B. F. Campbell. 

Secretary — Franklin Williams. 

Mr. Ellis then arose and welcomed Kossuth in the following speech : 
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" Ladies and Gentlemen : We meet to greet the one to whom 
your hearts have long yearned to give a personal welcome. And now, 
when at last he is with you, natural impatience might well pardon the 
omission of the words, befitting the hour, expressive of your emotions ; 
for he comes amongst you as well and long beloved friends, whose 
meeting cannot be deferred. There is no one living who fills a larger 
place in this nation's heart There is no one who can look with purer 
joy or higher hopes to its spirit, its life, its destiny. 

" The sight of one moulding the institutions of an old and mighty 
nation, to secure those blessings of civil government whose establish- 
ment hero made an era in the history of the world, — of the devotion 
of a martyr-spirit, in youth and manhood, in prison, in the haUs of 
council, on the battle-field, rousing his native state, or rallying the 
hosts of the nations of the world, which (for there has good fortune 
cast his happy lot) he may now 'Call his father-land, could not but 
move with tumultuous emotion every American heart. But it rouses 
feelings that could not be reached by the most generous sympathy. 

" Welcomed to this land and people, turning westward, he sees the 
flames of liberty blazing across the breadth of the continent. Turn- 
ing back hither, he finds no waste spot lying in ashes, but a fair land, 
whose people keep forever burning on their altars those sacred fires. 

'^ Every spot here is sacred to hberty. This is her classic land. 
We see the unity of our entire history. We feel the unity of that of 
humanity. And the forts on our hills, the church-spire here, the 
church by the brook, the very rocks, speak out to us, Be faithful — be 
steadfast 

'' The spirits of the sainted heroes, the brave souls consecrated to 
liberty, immortals lingering around mortal homes, call to us (we rejoice, 
sir, that the voice of the one you did us the honor to name is music 
to your ear), — they call to us. Be noble — be brave ! 

'^ Spirits of the departed of an earlier day ! repeat to us the great 
words of one who, once himself a brave soldier in a foreign war, here 
beneath this hill found a home in exile, ' Remember the end of your 
coming hither, and trust in the power of God.' 

" We see great movement in the civil world. 

" On this continent b plenty, peace, justice ; want, war, wrong, 
within the other. But their fortunes are not sundered. Over that 
we see gathering the black, terrific clouds, the quick flashes of the 
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tempest, and hear peal on peal of the deep-rolling and rattling thun- 
der. On ours we feel hut the sweet influence of the gentle, blessed 
shower, or the clear sunshine, as it passes away. But, high in heaven, 
the whole civilized world catches fainter or brighter glimpses of a bow 
that shall gloriously over-arch it all. Those clouds are big with mercy, 
and shall burst in blessings on the world. 

" To the great future all look with like hopes. One law, one God, 
is over all men and all nations. Wherever men toil for principle, they 
have a common bond and a common lot. Looking onward, then, with 
such hopes and with faith, his struggles for liberty assume a grander 
aspect. 

" They show not only courage, patriotism, love of civil and religious 
liberty, all that social organization can do for man, but devotion to the 
grander principles on which rest the civil, the social, the human world, 
— the great primal laws that join all men and all nations of the earth 
in one common brotherhood. 

" Thus in him are your hopes centred with your afiections. 

" Thus, sir, let us bid you welcome ! To you we can bring no new 
honop. We can but join in the general burst of welcome. But we 
catch something of the spirit in which, when the shades of your coun- 
try's martyrs flitted before your sight, you consecrated your powers to 
the sacred cause which is common to the world. With such visions 
before us, we can only rejoice at the inspiration of a kindred spirit, 
and pray for the success of the great work before the nations of the 
world. 

** Gathering round you whilst you gird on new armor as our cham- 
pion, we remember that we only welcome you as you turn again to 
lead the holy war. 

** And we raise the cry of victory, with which a just God will crown 
the right. If you see it not here, remember * the ends tliou aim'st 
at are thy country's, thy God's, and truth's ; and, if thou fallest, thou 
fallest a blessed martyr.' " 

The following was Kossuth's reply : 

KOSSUTU'S SPEECH IN ROXBURY. 

" Ladies and Gentlemen : From me you will not hear any such 
eloquent words as you have just heard ; but, if a noble and generous 
heart speaks thus, it must be because there is inspiration in the cause 
which inspires such eloquence. Although the consciousness of duty, 
and the inspiration of my life's noble aim, were yet always sufficient to 
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support my strength in bearing up against difficulties, — still, I liked, 
even in happier days, to nerve my untiring perseverance by the mag- 
netism of history. The memory of good men is a common inherit- 
ance to all mankind. Every man should feel bound to conserve it by 
endeavoring to be alike good. History, so considered, will be an over- 
flowing well of inspiration. It is a battery of spiritual electricity, 
conveying the heavenly spark, glistening in the records of former 
deeds, to living hearts. By following its impulses, they may transmit 
it to coming generations, and strengthen its effect by multiplying its 
results. If we could look into the mysteries of the nativity of thoughts 
and sentiments, we should see that, in the most cases, it is the mag- 
netic influence either of a historical fact, or x>{ a living example, which 
unconsciously decides the life-course of eminent men. There is an 
intimate affinity between the hidden inclinations of our souls, which 
decide the direction of all our life, and corresponding historical fiwsts, 
And, should ever the direction of our life have been decided otherwise, 
the sparks of the magnetism of history never fail to come to our sup- 
port ; and, according to the laws of spiritual affinity, the memory of such 
men never can fail to exert a beneficial influence over our minds,*who 
have been most conspicuous by those qualities which the circumstances 
of our own position require us to acquire and to exercise. 

" Conscious of the nobility of my life's aim, — conscious of its vital- 
ity and of its certain success, provided that it be pursued with unfal- 
tering perseverance, — to me no quality is of a higher necessity than 
self-sacrificing devotion ; for nothing I pray so fervently to God as 
that, however bitter may be the cup I have yet to drink, my heart may 
always retain an entire self-sacrificing devotion to my country's cause. 
It is therefore that the affections of my heart like to linger on places 
connected with touching recollections of devotedness. Such recollec- 
tions are a fountain of strength to me ; and such a place is Roxbury. 
In the history of your city I find two names bright with the lustre of 
immortality for self-sacrificmg devotion. Eliot and Warren are the 
two names. 

**Whcn I think of EUot, — how he went in the wilderness among 
the barbarous Indians alone, exposed to the most terrifying dangers, 
opposed by violence, having nothing to protect him but the power 
of his mind, firm like the mountain oaks ; when I think of his plain 
words, displaying the sublimest devotion in their very simplicity, when 
he wrote that he had not been dry day or night, but pulled off* his 
boots and wrung bis stockingg, and on with them again, and went on 

18 
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his self-chosen apostolate ; when I think that Eliot was able to sacri- 
fice himself with such a devotion to Indians, bound with no other ties 
to his heart than that they were men, — then the thought of my country 
comes like a flame over my heart, and the boundless love I feel for her 
makes me almost ashamed that there is no power, no higher sentiment, 
given to the heart of mortal man to be inspired with for our father-land, 
than untiring devotion, — a sentiment which an Eliot, even for the 
Indians, was able to feel. 

* '' But, if it be the doom of mortality that that be all wo can do, even 
for our own people, — for our own native land, — then be sure, my 
country ! that tribute of duty I will at least pay to thee faithfully. 
Thou mayest have children more successful in serving thee (and (jod 
grant thou mayest have many of them !), but this heart of mine, and 
the iron perseverance of this heart, will never yield in devotion to any 
man who ever loved his father-land. 

" The devotion of Eliot was that of a Christian philanthropist ; of 
Warren, that of a patriot I drank the inspiration of his self-sacri- 
ficing devotion there where he died. I drink it here again on the spot 
where he was bom. 

'^ Citizens of Koxbury, I thank you for having invited me to this 
place, the historical recollections of which are pouring forth the inspir- 
ation of devoted perseverance. I dare say I had it all my life ; but 
of that we can never have too much. 

'' But OS to my task, gentlemen, I dare also say that the double 
devotion, as we see it personified in different directions, by Eliot and 
Warren, — the devotion of Christian philanthropism and that of patriot- 
ism, — meet together in one common merit of the cause I plead. All- 
ruling Providence, in its inscrutable wisdom, has imparted such an 
importance to my country's cause, that, in devoting my life to her 
freedom, I dare to say I am performing not only the duty of patriot- 
ism, but in the same time the duty of Christian philanthropism. 

**The struggle which, engaged in Hungary, develops its consequences 
in such an alarming manner, is, in its unavoidable continuance, not of 
a particular interest, restricted to one country, to one nationality, 
or limited by geographical boundaries ; it is a stru ggle the ultimate 
jpme of which will be felt through all the world i 

** Look to Europe, and one highly remarkable fiict cannot fail to 
arrest your attention ; and that is, that, while yet four years ago you 
have seen the nations of Europe divided by national rivalries, many of 
them animated by aspirations to conquer and rule others, now the 
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btjitd foiy of national antagonifim has sudilcnly subsided ns hy an 
cnchontincut, ainl a commoo feeling of soliilaritj is now manifesting 
itecif, like nn ull-pcimding fundamental tone in hannony, — as the 
Germans say, a ' grund lane,' — across al! tho aberrations of the pass- 
ing niooii'iit, and noross all dissonances of fluctuating vicissitnda. 
When lias ever in history occtured such a prodigious fiict ? Tho 
&bulous halcyon calming the roaring waves is scarcely an spproxi- 
mate iutage for this sadden change. 

" What is tho myetorious power ■which worked this sudden change 1 
la it, perhiips, some great man impressing the mark of his powerful 
iDditiduality upon tlie contemporary age 7 No. The age we live in 
is not rich in great men; no individual greatness is over-towering 
humanity, ^ — all disappear, all are overshadowed by the spirit of the 
age: — men ore small, but thetimv ts great ^Vhat, then, bns opented 
that sadden wonderful change, by which tho antagonism of nationali- 
ties is replaced by fraternity of nationalidee ? The instinctive appre- 
hension of a danger, common to all nations, common to all oation- 
olitics, — that ia tho key to tlie mystery. Eorope is aware that 
principles are brought to a decisive strife, the issue of which must be 
felt by all the nations of Europe ; is aware that tho prophetic word, 
long ago foretold by Mr. Webster, is about to be Utei^ly realized, — 
the word, that tho prindplos of the despotic league (stykil IToIy 
Alliance) extended divide society horizontally, leaving the srtve- 
reigns above and all the people below, — the one f el up nliovc alt 
rule and restraint, the others prtt down to be trampled lieneatk 
their feet. 

■'Europe is aware of tliis&ct; and the nations, obedient to tho neces- 
sary impulse of their position, forget, at once, their old rivalries, and in 
that horizontal division of society toko their stand where tliey eliall 
uul where they must, nation with nation, people with iMioi>h', and men 
with men. The physical force of the continental European i ^ovcrp - 
mou a nn 



a having Ton 



the rights of tho poopte in all 



conntries, it ia natural that popuUr agpiratiops of all countries flock 
I ggctLc r, with t he inadnct of the neccaaitT of n common rpais^anoc 
ip rcasio n. It is thero&ro, I a&j, that whosoever 



__^ m opprci 

u animated by Uio devotion of patriotism has the devotion of p 
thropism, hecanse now-a-days true patriotism is in its cfficikcy philan- 
thropic- 

"Bat give mo leave to say, gmtlemen, that, such being thi- tonililion 
of the world, the inclination of rrauining isolatiil (which I like to call 
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the policy of the silk-worm) must be dangerous to whatever people on 
earth; so much that I dare say, with nations yet free, the most 
enlightened philanthropy is in its effects the best and the wisest 
patriotism. It is the magnetic influence of this truth which I saw 
manifested in the sympathy and brotherly affection with which the 
people of the United States answered my humble appeal everywhere. 
Would to God that this universal instinct of the people's heart would 
go on everywhere, developing by calm consideration into such a con- 
viction of the public intellect as it is my happy lot to see developed 
here in Massachusetts ! 

" God forbid that I should wish the people of the United States to 
take a single step inconsistent with the duties of patriotism ! No ; all 
I desire is that American patriotism should weigh the interests of 
Americ a not by the narrow scale of the passing moment, or of a smal l 
ty interest, but that it should rise to a position sufficient to over^ 
look f rom the country at large, in all its relations and in all its neces- 
s ities, and to overlook from not only the present, but also the conditions 
of its fut" '^ flf^"'''fy American patriotism^ elevated to that high 
position, I am sure of it, must condemn the short-sightedness of isolflr 
Hon, and musi oecome m its activity pmianthropic. 

'' It is already long ago, gentlemen, that Czar Alexander, of Russia, 
declared that hencefoith governments should have no particular i)olicy, 
but only a common one, the policy of safety of all governments ; as if 
governments were the aim for which the nations exist, and not nations 
the aim for which governments exist. 

*' This doctrine of united governmental policy, in opposition to 
national policy, having the only tendency to safe-guard governments. 
however bad and oppressive they be, — nay, to safe-guard them pre- 
cisely when they are oppressive and bad, because good governments 
are sufficiently safe-guarded by the affections of the governed — tliey 
require no foreign support, — th is doctrine of a common policy q£ 
governments is neither more nor less than the policy of united forcQ 
a ^inslTrigTir; it is the ^n^trint^ nf interference by force for ^iiny 
gO j;ernment apiins *^ "niV p^^p^^ ^'^^^ r^ai'flt ifa npprfx^ainn That doc- 
trine was first practically advanced in 1815, by that infernal league 
which the despots, with foul mockery, called the Holy Alliance. 

" But it was evident that the interfering power, by its very inter- 
ference, gains the ascendency of a master over that power in whoso 
&yor it interferes. It was evident that^ whenev er a government cannot 
yn^jpt^in itself against the resistance of the governed but by foreign 
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, that gorerpment has lost the strength to BtanJ by ilaclF, and 
bocomcs a vnssiil to that forcigu povrer. AVo have, iLereforo, seen tlia 
members ot tiiai aiimo^, iEougti rcatiily executing that fatal principlQ 
towards others, long carefully avoiding its application to thcmselYes. 
They have well known that againet foreign attack foreign aid may be 
claimed and accepted without any forfeiture of national independence ; 
but a govemoient standing against its own people hy foreign aid loses 
its independence. Ilonco the wavering character of their policy from 
1815 to 1848 ; a continual endeavor to oppress, and a continual retreat, 
by half-measured concessions, when opposition was about to nestime 
the character of resistance. 

" Russia has grown in the moan time, drawing, by the skill of its 
diplomacy, profit out of every European strife. To become the master 
of the first-rate powers, and to sum up in its own unity llie infernal 
trinity of the Holy Alliance, nothing more was wanted hut an oppor- 
tunity to interfere for a so-called great power against its own subjects. 
To come to that end, no craft, no intrigue, was spared. There was ft 
OODEtant declaration &om St Pctcrsbtirg against constitutional con- 
oewions. Thvy have been branded with the name of cowardice^ 
Btyled to be a suicide of the authority of guvcmments and of the 
divine right of sovereigns, and the kings have been urged lo strike 
resolutely at the constitutional aspirations of their nations, encooraged 
by the promise of ready Russian aid, should they be resisted. 

" At last, the folly of a childish puppet, pulled by the crimiiial 
ambition of a woman in the imperial palace at Vienna, anxious to mie 
at any price, afforded the long^dcsired op|jortunity to Russia. 

"It was the certainty of Rassian aid wliich gnvc the boldness to the 
oonrt of Vienna to attack, pcrjurioualy, Hungary. The principle of 
interference ia carried out. Hungary id tlio sacrifice of it, — the 
balance of power ia orerlhrown, — the autocrat of Russia is the dic- 
tator on tlio European continent ! Bnt it is the doom of ambition not 
to hu able to stop. The word ia sure which the Scythians said to 
Akxandcr of Macedonia, ' Hadat thou conquered the world, thoa 
woaldst try to build a bridge to the moon to extend tliy conqnest to 
tt' R ussia ca n rul e the European continent only by ruling t he 
world. J t must p) on. or tall : and it goes on. It has absorbed the 
iodependonce of all the continental governments of Eurojic. It haa 
■Dbodi«d in itself, as a unity, the principle of abaolutiam. 

"The nation] of Europe, on the continent, have got a masltr. 
MasynatioBi, — one muter, l^iat very word discloMS the necessity of 
18* 
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oar age : that necessity is resistance: and whatever is a necessity, that 
will be done. The nations of Europe will resist. The logic of neces- 
sity never can belie itself. That being the condition of the world, 
what is the evident result of it for England and America? 

" They represent the principle of national sovereignty. They are 
the only remaining representatives of it Now, if they are not willing 
to fight single-handed and alone against the opposite principle, if 
they are not willing to concentrate upon themselves all the danger of 
the contest, they must countenance the resistance of right against the 
principle of force. If they neglect to do it while there are yet others 
to perform the part of resistance, the necessity of resistance must come 
home to them. That is so evident, that I am at a loss to decide how 
it is possible to doubt about it The policy of true patriotism for 
America and England is clearly pointed out by those circumstances. 

*' National existence rests on the principle of the mutual independ- 
ence of the nations. 

" The league of despots, substituting for this principle the antag- 
onistical principle of interferen(be, introduced force into the place of 
laws. With us in Europe, force having already been introduced, we 
cannot resist it but \>j force. Sword against sword, that is our neces- 
sity. But what is already a fact with us is already threatening dan- 
ger to you. Your necessity, therefore, is to oppose law to force, and 
to support by the authority of law the resistance which wo oppose to 
force. That assistance can but increase the chance of our success; and, 
if we succeed, you will be saved the trial to resort to force, — whereas, 
if we fail, there is no choice left to you but the sword against sword, 
resistance against force. Prevent that necessity before it is too late. 
It may be a noble pride to meet it, but it is best to prevent it. The 
best patriotism for America is national philanthropy for Europe. The 
sympathy which millions of Americans feel and profess is the best 
direction for American policy. 

" Seventy-five years ago, the struggle for independence became a 
necessity; and you are free because your fore&thers have not considered 
their own comfort, but yielded, with devotion, to the necessity of their 
time. The thirteen states confederated for resistance. Independence 
achieved, your &ther8 felt that the loose tie of confederation was not 
sufficient to guarantee that independence; — union was a necessity, 
and it was made. 

*' Well, what was the chief motive for the union 7 It was that, your 
national existence resting on the basis of the la?r8 of nations, you 
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must have a national goyemment strong enough to maintain those 
laws. Now the time has oome to do it, because the laws of nations 
are contradicted by the power of force. It is a necessity of your 
existence to support those laws. By abandoning them yon would 
abandon the foundation upon which you stand. Be not only a happy 
country, but also a power on earth. That is your present necessity. 
Internal freedom is not sure without external independence, and inde- 
pendence is not sure if it depends but on the sword. 

*' Bight and law, restored to full authority, is a better security. 
We will fight for right and law. Give us that aid that you pronounce 
in &yor of that right and law for which we struggle, and for which we 
will fight In pronouncing in its fiivor now, you will have spared 
yourselves the trouble to fight for it. The freedom and prosperity 
of seventy-five years is a glorious view ; but seventy-five years are 
not a security for eternity. Boxbury is built on rocky ground, and 
rock is a good foundation to build upon. Still you took for your motto 
that Boxbury trusts to God and to its right arm — ' Dextris Deoque 
Ctmfidetis? 

*' I also trust in God ; and, thanking you for the kindness of your 
hearts, feel encouraged by that kindness to hope you will not withhold 
a brother's right hand when patriotism itself claims it to support the 
rights and the laws of humanity. 

'' I have to request your kind indulgence, ladies and gentlemen. I 
am sick, very sick ; and I am ashamed to be sick. Believe me, gen- 
tlemen, if I had not before me friends, and I had the opportunity to 
strike one good blow for my country, though thrice as sick, I could 
command the force to strike. [Applause.] But, as I am here, I can 
scarcely command force, from my infirmity, to speak. But, believe 
me, gentlemen, whatever my fiite may be, — to &11 a victim before the 
hour of victory, or to see the day, — I am ready to accept it. Though 
I may fall even in the first battle of our renewed struggle, as Warren 
did, it will be with the certain hope that the spirit of this shattered 
firame, fit>m the regions beyond the grave, will look down on a world 
of fr-ee nations, secured in that freedom by the fraternal love of aD 
humanity ! " 

After Kossuth had concluded, the audience called for a speech from 
General Wilson; but, at his request, Mr. Ellis begged the audience to 
excuse him, as it was necessary Kossuth should retire. 

Fnmi the hall, Kossuth and suite, under conduct of the conmiittee 
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of arrangements, proceeded to the residence of Hon. William Whiting, 
on Montrose-ayenue, where he was introduced to several ladies and 
gentlemen. A banquet was given by Mr. Whiting to Kossuth, but 
the Hungarian was too ill to honor the occasion with his presence. 
He remained at Mr. Whiting's but a few moments, and then returned 
to Boston. 

Montroee-avenue, and nearly all the elegant mansions therein, were 
illuminated in honor of Kossuth's visit 

The reception was throughout one of the most hearty and enthusias- 
tic that was given to Kossuth in New England. 



I. 



» I.: 






KOSSUTH IN LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 

Kossuth, having been invited to visit the first battle-fields of the 
Revolution, left Boston at ten o'clock on Tuesday morning, May 11, 
in company with several members of the State Committee. He pro- 
ceeded first to the town of West Cambridge. 

On his arrival at West Cambridge centre, Kossuth was conducted 
firom his carriage to a stand, beautifully arched over with American 
flags, and draped with the Austrian flag, so arranged as to exhibit the 
crown in the centre of it in an inverted position, directly beneath the 
feet of the Magyar. On each side of this stand, — which was im- 
mediately in firont of the monument erected in 1848 to commemorate 
the names of the twelve men who were slain by the British troops in 
that town on the 19th of April, 1775, — the school-children, to the 
number of four or five hundred, were stationed. In front, a cavalcade, 
numbering about two hundred horsemen, were drawn up in line, so as 
to form a large hollow square, which was filled with citizens of the 
town. During the delivery of the following speeches, the greatest 
silence and most perfect order were observed. Kossuth's welcome in 
West Cambridge was most cordial and appropriate ; aud the manner in 
which the ceremonies were conducted reflects the highest credit upon 
the inteUigence and patriotism of its citizens. The arrangements for 
the occasion were conducted by a committee consisting of J. P. Pettee, 
M. W. Marsh, Benjamin Poland, J. C. Potter, and John Schouler. 

Rev. Thomas Hill, on behalf of the citizens, addressed Kossuth as 
follows : 

REV. THOMAS HILL'S ADDBESS. 

" Qov. Kossuth : The duty and the honor of extending to yoa 
the hand of welcome upon this occasion devolves upon me. And, sir, 
in behalf of the authorities of the town, in behalf of my fellow-citizens 
who this day have come out from their homes, their work-shops and their 
fields, to greet you with their presence and their smiles of approbation, 
I bid you a sincere and cordial welcome to the town of West Cam- 
bridge. 

'' The people of this town, as you will find them in every part of 
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our commonwealth, are familiar with your name, your personal history, 
and the noble, manly struggle of your country for its rightful liberties; 
and, sir, reverencing the cause of universal freedom in their hearts, 
thdy are desirous of honoring you, the worthy representative of that 
cause, which, though crushed to earth on the soil of Hungary, they, 
as do your own brave countrymen, hope ere long to see rise again in 
triumph over oppression. 

'' Not much can we claim of the immortal £une that sounds abroad, 
in the names so familiar here and everywhere, of Lexington, Concord, 
and Bunker Hill. No formal action between the forces of King 
George and the pioneers of liberty in America took place on our soil ; 
yet, sir, it is worthy of notice, that more blood was shed, and more 
lives were lost, in this town, than in any other which the enemy visited 
on the memorable 19th of April, 1775. Through this town did he 
advance, boastful and insolent, upon the town of Concord; and through 
this town did his shattered forces return, after his disastrous and 
unexpected reception at that place. Maddened and chagrined did he 
commence his retreat, marked all along with vengeance and outrage 
upon defenceless people; but, so aroused and indignant became the 
inhabitants, that his retreat through this place was little less than a 
complete rout 

" Within the range of your eye are buildings now standing which 
bear the marks of the enemy's shot ; within the same distance did the 
aged patriots of the village attack and capture the baggage- wagons, 
and thus cut off the supplies of the aggressors. And here, along the 
route which leads to other memorable spots you are soon to visit, did 
blood and death mark the devotion of the people of this place to the 
cause of human freedom. 

** And yonder granite obelisk, so modest, yet so eloquent in its 
repose, and the brief story it tells of former days, now stands above 
the remains of twelve gallant men, whose lives were offered up on their 
country's altar. Their spirits from above greet you to-day ! As they 
fell, so were they buried, in a common grave. But a few years ago 
the citizens of the town collected the ashes together, and placed above 
them yonder stone, as a memorial of their deeds, and a guide to where 
they lie. The inscription tells us that but three of their names have 
been preserved from oblivion; but, sir, though their names are lost, yet 
the memory of their generous patriotism still lives fresh and warm in 
the hearts of those \«Ho now look upon their tomb. They are among 
the nameless dead, the sacrifice of whose lives is felt in a nation's 
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destiny, but iMMHHHKiuTeir rocoided on tlio psgea of its 

*' These things arc local, afld nay Bcom trivial ; but, sir, it is tho 
little things in a nation's history and character that fonn the basis of 
its grratness. We boost not of victories, wo glory not in vnr. We 
loTo freedom, and wc love peace. Bnt we ckum tho right and tho 
abiLty to govern ourselves. Hangary has the ability, and mny tho 
same right to her soon be acknowletlged t Tho Austrian banner and 
crown are now beneotli your feet So may the rights of man rise 
above the emblems and the power of despotism ! 

" Again I bid you welcome to our pleasant village. The hearts nod 
sympatiiies of this people are with you, and tho noble cause you plead; 
and may God grant that we may yet hear of you as tho Governor of 
Hungary, not in exile, but at home, administering the laws to & &eo 
and hajipy people, like that which greets you to-day, — your name 
associated with the cause of liberty in Europe, like that of our immortal 
Washington in yVmerica." 

Kossuth repliud in substance aa follows : 

KoaaoTH'a spekcu at west cambbidge. 

" I thank yon for your kind and generous reception. It is insp 
ing to mo to behold this evidence of sympathy for my country, and 
regard for myself, on the part of the citizens of West Cambridge. 
But, sir, you do injustice to this town, when you say its historical 
reoollMtions are only of a local interest They are not local ; for the 
events connectod with the struggle of tho American Berolation xn 
of interest, not only hero, but throughout tho world. They are &H 
now in the public spirit of the country, and are seen in tho sympathy 
shown to the poor exile of a forc^ij^ land, now bleeding from the 
wounds of tyranny. I like to stand on hallowed ground, for it is fuU 
of inspiration to mo; it gives me uonsolation and hope. A victory 
over an enemy, or a dcfbat, is not much in itself. Tt is the use that 
is made of it that gi^-cs it conawiuence and importance. Tho people 
of America hnvc thus fur ma<le a good use of their guooesa, yet they 
h«T« not oomplcted their destiny. Liberty was not granted to yonr 
fereGithers aa a aelfish boon ; your destiny is not completed, till, by the 
aid and influence of America, tho «[>pres9ed nations of tho earth an ^ 
regenerated and made tnx. 

"Ivlmln tho ratdiiuaa with vbidt the men of tlio American Ber- 
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olation met the wants of their country, regardless of consequences. 
They did not foresee the important consequences which would result 
bom their conduct Those men whose names are now unknown, but 
whose deeds are commemorated by the silent repose and eloquence of 
that monument, were not aware of what would follow this conduct 
They fought and laid down their lives only with the feelings of free 
men. And it adds to the greatness and generosity of their conduct, 
because they entered the contest for liberty with no ambition for fiime, 
and without caring whether their names should be known to posterity 
or not, only that their country and their children should be free. The 
influence of the sacrifice they made has not yet ceased ; for free Amer- 
ica must yet regenerate the world. 

'* In the erection of that monument, which you say was in 1848, 1 
see an evidence that America has not yet completed her destiny. It 
was in 1848 that your citizens erected a monument to commemorate 
the first struggle of this country for liberty, and it was in 1848 that 
the struggle for liberty in the Old World broke out again. The spirit 
of fireedom lives here, and is seen in a regard for the memories of the 
past ; it lives, too, in Europe, and is seen in the struggles of the pres- 
ent, and hopes for the future. And, sir, the Old World, oppressed and 
loaded with chains, dispirited with defeat, needs to be inspired and 
strengthened with the example, the encouragement, and the young 
blood, of America." 

At the conclusion of this speech, Miss Susan Richardson and Miss 
Marietta Frost were introduced on the stand ; and Miss Ricliardson 
presented a beautiful bouquet, remarking, — "Governor Kossuth, allow 
me, in behalf of our public schools, to present you this as a slight token 
of our love for you, and the cause of liberty." 

Kossuth replied, by thanking the ladies very cordially for their 
beautiful flowers. lie said he regretted that they must so soon wither, 
and invoked a blessing on the young ladies for their kind regard. 

The procession was then re-formed, and Kossuth, escorted by the 
horsemen of West Cambridge and the neighboring towns, proceeded to 
the boundary-line of the town of Lexington, where he was received by 
the Lexington committee and a large body of horsemen. Many of the 
houses and trees on the route were finely decorated with flags and 
streamers. The procession moved on until it reached the residence 
of Jonathan Harrington, ninety-four years of age, the only survivor 
in Lexington of the action of April 19, 1775, to whom Kossuth 
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was introduced, and to whom he addressed a few words. When the 
procession reached the Lexington House, a short stop was made. 
Thence it proceeded to the Common, where a rostrum had been 
erected against the monument, and appropriately decorated. Over 
the entrance to the Common was the inscription, '^ Welcome to the 
Birth-place of American Liberty." A krge number of school- 
children, boys and girls, were ranged along the walk to the stand, 
and greeted Kossuth as he passed. 

On reaching the platform, Kossuth was introduced, by Colonel I. H. 
Wright, to Hon. Charles Hudson, chairman of the Lexington com- 
mittee. 

COL. Wright's speech. 

"Mr. Chairman op the Citizens' Committee op Lexington: 
I have the honor to present to you Louis Kossuth, the honored guest 
of our state and nation, the gallant champion of Hungarian independ- 
ence, the able and indomitable advocate of civil liberty, the rightful 
(Jovemor of Hungary. 

" Bear with me while I say that no worthier pilgrim could come to 
pay his vows at this, our shrine of liberty ; for he is consecrated by a 
mission kindred to that which hallows the memory of the martyrs of 
1775, whose blood has sanctified this spot, of all the earth, whereon we 
stand." < 

Mr. Hudson, in behalf of his townsmen, then addressed Kossuth : 

MR. Hudson's address. 

" Governor Kosstth : As the organ of the citizens of Lexington, 
I bid you a cordial welcome to this quiet and peaceful village. We 
are assembled here this morning to pay our honors and to tender our 
sympathy to one who, in other lands, has so nobly vindicated the rights 
of man against the encroachments of arbitrary and despotic power. 
Your advocacy of Hum a n rjjghtfl, y onr dev otion to the best interests of 
your beloved country , yftur ^^^^ for hfi r welfare^ and your sufferin gs 
in her behalf, justly qon^pii>Tid jt}\i^ ^n tbe friends of fr^ft inatjtutiQng 



you our unfeigned r^ard, and to your bleeding country our kindest 
sympathy. 

'* We welcome you to this consecrated spot, on which was shed the 

19 
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first blood in that glorious straggle Yrhioh made us a free and prosper- 
ous people, and gave us a name among the nations of the earth. But 
these blessings were dearly bought This green has been trampled b j 
a foreign foe. Here our fothers met their oppressors, and this unpre- 
tending stone tells the sad story of their &te. In yonder dilapidated 
and humble dwelling our domestic exiles, the proscribed Hancock and 
Adams, sought a retreat, and, like the heroes in Grecian story, con- 
sulted the patriot priest on the safety of the commonwealth. 

" But a brighter day has dawned upon our country ; and some of 
the sainted patriots who passed through those struggles, through that 
wilderness of dangers, and that Bed Sea of blood, are here to-day to 
partake of the blessings of this Canaan of rest 

'^ So may it be with your beloved country ! Though a dark cloud 
overshadows her, its gilded margin betokens a brighter sky, and points 
to the rainbow of promise. Your country must ultimately be free. 
Austria and Bussia may combine against her, but their efforts cannot 
prosper. Let these tyrants rely upon their fortresses and their armies, 
let their legions come up like the locusts of Egypt; but their trust is 
Tain. 

* God mortifies the pride of human trost. 
And towers and armies levels in the dust* 

'* I again welcome you to the birth-place of American liberty, and 
to all the hallowed associations which duster around this place. I 
welcome you to the hearts of this people." 

KOSSUTH'S SPEECH AT LEXINGTON. 

'^ Gentlemen : It has been often my lot to stand upon classical 
ground, where the whispering breeze is fraught with wonderful tales 
of devoted virtue, bright glory, and heroic deeds. And I have sat 
upon ruins of ancient greatness, blackened by the age of centuries ; 
and I saw the living ruins of those ancient times, called men, roaming 
about the sacred ground, unconscious of the very fact that the dust 
which clung to their boots was the relic of departed demigods, and I 
rose with a deep sigh. Those demigods were but men ; and the degen- 
erated shapes that roamed around me, on the hallowed ground, were 
also not less than men. The decline and fidl of nations impressed the 
mark of degradation on nature itself. It is sad to think upon ; it lops 
the soaring wings of the mind, and chills the fiery arms of energy. 
But, however dark be the impression of such ruins of vanished great- 
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MH npon t&e mind of tneo wlio tbemselvee have cxpcTieoceJ tlie frn- 
fp^tj ot human fate, thnuks to God, there are bright Bpols yet on 
eerth, whero thu reco1)ccti(qiB of the past, brightened by present pros- 
perity, strengthen thu futli in tlic fiitaro of maukind's destinj. Such 
ft spot 13 thifl. 

" Gentlemen, shouhl the awful reverence which this spot coTamaxtis 
allow a tnodeet smile, I wouM feci inclined to smile at the eager con- 
troversy about the question if it be Lexington or Concord where the 
fire of ihe British was first rctumcil by Americans. Let it be so or 
thus, it will neither increase nor abate tbc mi'rit of tlie martyrs who 
fell here. It is their sacrificed blood with which is written the profuce 
of your nation's history ; and the naiuea on yonder monuiuent haTB 
equtJ claims to immortality, let their owners have been butchered 
martyrs or victims of a lattle-field. Their death was, and will Eilwaya I 
be, the first bloody revelation of Am«rica'3 destiny, and Lexington the 
opening scene of a revolution of which Governor Boutwell was right 
to gay, that i t_i3 destined to change t he character of bu mmi (r ^yf fp- 
inenls and the con ditio D of the humaaj ace. 

" Sho uld the republic of Ame^ ca fyfif lofic *hc copsciouaneM of ihia 
^BSliny , that moment wonld be just so auie the beginning of Amer- 
ica's decline, as the 19th of April^ 1T?5, ma the beginning of the 
republic of America. 

" Prosperity is not always, gentlemen, a guarantee of lie future, if 
it bo not accompanied with a constant resolntion to obey the call of 
the genius of the time. Nay, material prosperity ia often the mark 
of material docline, when it either results in, or is connected with, a 
moral stagnation in the devoted attachment to principlos. Rome was 
never richer, never mightier, than under Trajan ; and still it had 
already the sting of death in its vcrj heart. 

" To me, whenever I stand upon such sacred ground as this, the 
Bpirits of the departed appear like the prophets of future events. The 
language they speak lo my heart Is the rerclaUon of Providence. 

" The struggle of America for independence was providential It 
mm ft Beoeuity. Those circumstanoM which superficial consideration 
tikcB fi» the motives of your glorious Kevotation have been but acci- 
dental opportunities for it. Had those drcumstanccs not occurred, 
otbon hod (locurred, and hod prcacnted, pcrhape, a difiercnt opportu- 
tatj; but the Revolution would haro come. It was a neoeesity, 
a the cokmicB of Amerioa hod attained that lawful a^ in tho 
Bt of all tbs eWmondof nfttional existence, which claims Un 1 
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right to stand by itself^ and cannot more be led by a child's leading- 
strings, be the hand which leads it a mother's or a step-mother's hand. 
Circumstances and the connection of events was such, that this ima- 
Toidable emancipation had to pass the violent concussion of severe tri- 
als. The immortal glory of your forefathers was, that they did not 
shrink to accept the trial, and were devoted and heroic to sacrifice 
themselves to their country's destiny. And the monuments you erect 
to their memory, and the religious reverence with which you cherish 
their memory, are indeed well-deserved tributes of gratitude. 

*' But, allow me to say, there is a tribute which those blessed spirits 
are still more fond to claim from you, — the happy inheritance of the 
firuits they have raised for you, — it is the tribute of always remaining 
true to their principle ; and that principle was devotion to the destiny 
of your country, and that destiny is to become the comer-stone of lib- 
erty on earth. Empires can be but maintained by the same virtue by 
which they have been founded. ! let me hope that, while the recol- 
lections connected with this hallowed ground inspire the heart of the 
wandering exile with consolation, with hope, and with perseverance, in 
the very fact that I have stood here, fraught with the anxious prayers 
and expectations of the Old World's oppressed millions, you will see 
the finger of God pointing out the appropriate opportunity to act your 
part in America's destiny, by maintaining the laws of nature and of 
nature's God, for which your heroes fought and your martyrs died ; 
and to regenerate the world, 

* Proclaiming firocdom in the name of Qod,* 

till, to continue in the beautiful words of your Whittier, 

* Its blessings fall. 
Common as dew and sunshine, over alL' *' 

Upon the platform, Kossuth was presented to Abijah Harrington, 
aged ninety-one, and Amariah Preston, ninety-four. Revolutionary vet- 
erans, whom ho congratulated on having been engaged in the struggle 
for independence, and expressed the wish that they might be preserved 
Btill longer, and see the prosperity of their country always increasing, 
and new glories added to her. 

The procession again formed, and took up the line of march for 
Concord. On arriving at the town line, it was met by the reception 
oommittee, to whom Kossuth was introduced by Hon. F. R. Gour- 
gas. Thence, under the charge of CoL Holbrook, chief mar- 
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ebal, it proceeded to the " Hejwood Place," wbere Adams and Han- 
cock slept the night before the battle, and where the Concord Artil- 
lery, Captain Wood, were in waiting. After a slight halt, the proces- 
sion moved on to the town-house, amidst the ringing of bells, the firing 
of cannon, and the cheers of the multitude. On arriving in front of 
the town-hall, the escort halted, and the carriages containing Kossuth 
and invited guests proceeded to the battle-ground. Over the gateway 
was the inscription, "19th of April, 1775 — Birth-day of American 
Liberty." After driving around the monument, they returned to the 
residence of Hon. John S. Keyes, where Kossuth and his companions 
dined. 

In front of the Unitarian Church were assembled the children of the 
various public schools, under the charge of their teachers, who cheered 
Kossuth as he passed. This assemblage of children was one of the 
prettiest features of the day. 

At half-past four o'clock Kossuth entered the town-hall, which was 
well filled with an audience composed principally of ladies. At the 
entrance he was met by a committee of young ladies from the High 
School, Misses Hosmer, Derby, and Buttrick, who were delegated, in 
behalf of the High School, to present him with a bouquet. Miss 
Hosmer said : 

<' Governor Kossuth : In the name of my associates, the scholars 
of the public schools of Concord, permit me to present you this 
bouquet, as an expression of our love and esteem for you and your 
glorious cause. It is a slight gift; but, as we know the same sunlight 
caused these flowers to bud and blossom, the same breezes fanned them, 
which call forth the flowers of your father-land, we have thought they 
might bring you a pleasant remembrance of home. It may be they 
will give a sad one, too ; for we know that that home is now in the 
hands of the spoiler. But we hope, with all the fervor of young 
hearts, that the time is not far distant when it will be free, — free as 
our own. We would hope that even now we can see, glimmering in 
the orient, the dawn of that happy day which is to bring freedom to 
Hungary, which is to give to her sons and daughters the same rich 
advantages of schools and kindred institutions which we enjoy. 

'* Tell U8, sir, the descendants of those before whom tyranny first 
turned its back to liberty in the New World (we wish to hear it from 
your own lips), if that time will not socm come? Then, we know, the 

19* 
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soholani of her schools will rejoice, as ve do to-day, to be allowed to 
present a garknd to the exile of tyranny from other lands. 

^^ Please accept oar o&ring ; and may the langoage of each flower 
bespeak the scholars of Concord friends to yourself, to Hungary, and 
nniyersal liberty ! " 

£o6sath retomed his thanks to the &ir donor and her associates, and 
passed on. Upon entering the hall, he was received by the audience in 
the most enthusiastic manner. Cheer followed cheer, and it was some 
minutes before the order of exercises could be proceeded with. When 
the cheering had subsided, Hon. J. S. Keyes introduced Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who, in behalf of his townsmen, addressed Kossuth thus : 

MR. EMERSON'S ADDRESS. 

'' Sir: The &tigues of your many public visits, in such unbroken 
succession as may compare with the toils of a campaign, forbid us to 
detain you long. The people of this town share with their country- 
men the admir^on of i^or and perseverance ; they, like their com- 
patriots, have been hungry to see the man whose extraordinary elo- 
quence is seconded by the splendor and the solidity of his actions. 
But, as it is the privilege of the people of this town to keep a hallowed 
mound which has a place in the story of the country, we knew before- 
hand that you would not go by us ; you could not take all your steps 
in the pilgrimage of American liberty, until you had seen with your 
eyes the ruins of the little bridge where a handful of brave farmers 
opened our Revolution. Therefore we sat and waited for you. 

"And now, sir, we are heartily glad to see you at last in these 
fields. We set no more value than you do on cheers and huzzas. But 
we think that the graves of our heroes around us throb to-day to a 
footstep that sounded like their own : 

* The mighty tread, 
Brings firom the dust the aoond of liberty.* 

" Bir, wo have watched with attention your progress through the 
land, and the varying feeling with which you have been received, and 
the unvarying tone and countenance which you have maintained. We 
wish to discriminate in our regard. We wish to reserve our honor for 
actions of the noblest strain. We please ourselves that in you we 
meet with one whose temper was long since tried in the fire, and made 



equi] to ftU OTonta; a nun » troljr in Ioto with a gltmons fort&ne, 
tliut Lc cannot bo diverted to anj loaa. 

"It ia our rupablican doctrine, too, that the wide variety of opin- 
ions is ou advantage- I bclkva I may say, of the people of this coud- 
trj at large, that thdr sympivthy is more wort)i, bccniue it stuDda tbe 
test of party. It is not a blind wnvc ; it is a living eouI, (Contending 
with hvtng souIb. It is in every expression antagoniEcd. No opinion 
will pass, but must stand the tug of war. As yon see, the lore yon 
win is worth something, for it has been argued through : its faundntiao 
searched; it has proved sound and whole; it may be avowed; it will 
last; and it will draw all opinion to itself. 

" Wo have seen with great pleasure that there is nothing acddental 
in your attitude. We have seen that yon are organically in that cause 
you plead. The man of (reedom, yon are also the man of fute. Yoa 
do not elect, but you ore elected by God and yonr genius to your task. 
Wo do not, therefore, affect to thank you. We only see in you the 
angel of freedom, crossing sea and land ; crossing parties, nationalises, 
private interests, and self-esteems; di>-iding populations, where you go, 
and drawing to your part only the good. Wo are afraid you are 
growing T«pular, sir ; you may he ca.lled to the dangers of prosjierity. 
Bat hitherto you have had, in all countries and in all parties, only the 
men of heart. I do not know bat you will have the million yet 
l^ien, may your strength bo equal to your day ! But remember, sir, 
thtt ovorytlung great and excellent iii the world is in miuoriSes. 

" Far bo from as, sir, any tone of patronage ; — wc ought rather to 
aak yours. We know the austere condition of liberty, tlial it must be 
n-conqucred over and over again ; yea, day by day, that it is a sUto of 
war; that it is always shppmg from those who boast it to thise who 
fight for it; and you, the foremost soldier of Freedom, in this ago: — it 
is for na to crave your judgment ; who are we, tliat we aliouM dictaM 
to yoa? You have won your own. Wo only affirm it. This country 
of working-men greets in you a worker. This republic greets in you 
A rqinblican. Wo only say, 'Well done, good and faitlifiil.' You 
baTO earned your own nobility at home. We admit you nd ainJem, 
u Ihey My at oollcge ; wb admit you to the nme degree, witliout new 
trial ; we sospcad all rules before so paramount a merit You may 
mD Bit a doctor in the college of liberty; you Imvo achieved your 
ti(^ 10 interpret our Wasliington. Aad I speak the sense, not only 
of every generous Amcrioan, but the bw of miud, when I say that it 
ia not tbosu who live idly in the city called after his name, bat those 
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iffho, all over the world, think and act like him, who may claim to 
explain the sentiment of Washington. 

'^ Sir, whatever obstruction, from selfishness, indifierence, or fit)m 
property, — which always sympathizes with possession, — you may 
encounter, we congratulate you that you hare learned how to convert 
calamities into powers, exile into a campaign, present defeat into last- 
ing victory. For this new crusade which you preach to willing and 
unwill ing ears in^merica is a seed of armed men. You have got 
your stor y told in every palace, and log hut, and prairie camp, through - 
out this continent. And, as the shores of Europe and America 
abroach every month, and their politics will one day mingle, when 
t ne crisis arrives, it will find us all instructed beforehand in the riAt s 
and wrongs of Hungary, and parties already to her freedom." 

Kossuth replied as follows : 



Kossuth's spbech at concord. 

'' I am afraid to speak here. I like to listen to the tale the spirits of 
martyrs tell, and to words like yours, sir [Mr. Emerson], full of 
wisdom and philanthropy. The answer I can give will scarcely pos- 
sess the merit to satisfy the American people. One thing I may 
assume, and one thing own, — should the Almighty give me prosperity, 
yet in my life it would not carry me away, not to be frank, not only 
in adversity, but in duty, which is a good guard as well against 
ambition in prosperity as in adversity. One thing I may o\mi, — that 
it is, indeed, true, everything good has yet been in the minority ; still 
mankind went on, and is going on, to that destiny die Almighty 
designed, when all good will not be confined to the minority, but will 
prevail amongst all mankind. 

" I hail thee, hallowed ground of Concord, thou sacred baptistry, 
where the people of America first baptized itself to the name of a 
* nation ' with its own and its enemies' blood ! I hail thee. Concord, — 
thou John the Baptist of American Independence ! * When invaded 
by oppression, resistance becomes the Christian and social duty of 
each individual.' Thus spoke the leaders of Massachusetts, when the 
spirit of national freedom first moved through this air which I now 
beathe. It was here that word was bravely redeemed by a people 
transformed into heroes by the charm of liberty. 

'' The leaders swore ' never to yield, but, with a proper sense of 
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(lepcniience on Gfjd, to defutul thoso Hghta which Ileavcn g&ve, and na 
one OQght to tjilcc' It WHS hero that oath first was mode good. Bs 
thou blessed forever, haHoired ground of Concord ! and jc spirits cf 
the dejMkrted, take ap, opoo good angelic win^, the prayers of tht 
poor wandering exile, who, on the haUowed ground of Concord, infokoB 
dte young spirit of the New World to regenerate the Old ! 

Iftientlemen, remember what had to pasa iu the Old World, that 
y's e^lcd chief thus might be standing on Concord's hallowed 
:, and that such prayers full from his lips from such a plttos. 

olence for awhile the noble pride of your prosperity, and bow with 
roTercDce twfore the (ingcr of God ! Ho is the God of all humani^. 
What be did for you be meant to do for humanity. Concord became 
the prcStco of liber^ in America, that America might become the 
preface of Hlwrty on cnrth. That is my faith. 1 have drawn thia 
fcith from the philosophy of yoar history. 

" It is strange, indeed, how every inciilent of the pnscnt bears the 
mark of deeper meaning around me. It is a meaning in the very &ct 
that it is yoa, sir, by whom the representative of Hungary's ill-&ted 
Struggle is so generously welcomed, in the name of Concord, to the 
ehrine of martyrs illumined by victory. You are wont to dive into the 
mysteries of truth, and disclose mysteries of right to the eyes of men. 

" Your honored name is Emerson ; and Emerson was the name of 
the man, who, a minister of the gospel, toined out with his people oa 
the 19th of April of eternal memory, when the alann-bcll first was 
rung. The words of an Emerson administered counsel and the comfort 
of religion to the distressed then, and the words of an Emerson now 
spctk the comfort of philosophy to the caaao of oppressed liberty. 

" I take hold of lliat augury, sir. Religion and philosophy, you 
hlew>ed twins, — upon yrm I rely with my hopes to America 
Religion, the philosophy of the heart, will make the Americans 
generous ; and philosophy, the religion of the mind, will make the 
Americans wise ; and tjl that I claim is a generous wisdom and a wise 
gwierosity. 

"Gentlemen, it would be cvidentlj a mistake to beheve that the 
Revolution of America waa the accidental result of circamstances 
which England could hare pret-cnted. No, gentlemen, England conld 
not havB retained possession of this country, except only by transfunn- 
ing howlf into ■ republic, or, at least, into a democratic monarchy. 
That wontd havs been the only Deans to prevent the separation. 
TlioH Kta of the Brititb FuUamont whicdi virtu^y repealed the 
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charter of Massacbuactts, those acta irerc, indeed, oppressive, orbitrsiy 
and tyrannioal. Thoy would h»ve, in every other portion of the world, 
justified a revolution ; but here, in your country, those arbitrary acts cf 
th<9 govermnent have been but sn opportunity to assort with aruii that 
national independence, which, also, witliont that opportunity, would 
have been asserted, — perhaps, is a different way, — but would have bego 
asserted ooitoinly, because it vras a necessity ; — not only a necessity 
■with your own country, gentlemen, but a logicul necessity tn the 
progress of tnankind's history. The arbitrary acb of the British 
gorenmient were a crime ; but not to have understood that necessity, 
and not to have yielded to it by amioablo arrangement without socri' 
fices, that was a fault. 

" In my opinion, there is not a single fact in history which would 
have been so distinctly marked to lie providential, with reference lo all 
bumauity, as the colonisation, revolution, and repubhcauism, of ths 
now United States of America. 

" This immense continent being discovered and brought within the 
scope of European civiUzation, peopled with elements of that civiliia- 
tion, could not remain a mere appendix to Europe, — that is ovidsDt 
But this America, being connected as it is with Europe by a thonaond 
social, moral and material tics, — by the tics of blood, religion, lan- 
guage, science, civilization and commerce, — to me it is equally evi- 
dent, that to believe that this ao connected America can rest isolated 
in politics from Europe, that would bo just such a fault as that was 
that England did not believe in time tbo necessity of America's 
independence. 

" Yc8, gentlemen, this is so much true, that I would pledge life, 
honor, and ovorything dear to man's heart, and honorable to man's 
memory, that cither America must take its becoming part in the 
political regeneration of Europe, or she herself must yield to the per- 
nicious iniluence of European poLtics. 

" T here was never yet a moro fatal mistake 'h mi it wmil'l l« >« 
b elieve that, by not caring about the polJtJcal ooudi tion of Europ e, 

aeriea may remain unaffected by the condition ot iijnrop e. 

"I fflold, perhaps, nialerstaod wdi an opn i oO| if yon wonM or 
Bo nld fie entirely and in every ic^iect i p'^ta^ frpm F""!" J ''"'i " 
yo n arc not iaok tcd, ns yoa cannot be, u y en cannot even haw the 
wiU to be iaolatwl. hocause that wy win WoalJ be a wjadoi, ■ Vofj - 
**1 tllllll"^'* ^ ! Iwpoeaihle to bw caiTJ o d out, bctng conttury to^ e 
•ttnal laws of God, whidi he lor oobody's iske will change, thcretSre 
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' luu Btrctcli your gignntlc hands a thousiud-rold every day over 
the naves ; your rulationa with Eum[ie are not only cominercia], u with 
Asia, — they are also social, moial, spiritual, intellectuuL Von take 
Europe every day by the hand ; how, then, could you behove lliat, if 
that hand of Europe, which ym gni3p every dny, rcmuns dirty, you 
can escape from seeing your own bands nniled? The mor« clean your 
hands are, the more will the filth of old Europe stick lo them. 
There is no posaiblc means to escape from being soiled, than to help 
us Europeans to wash the lianda of our Old World. 

" You have hoiinl, of tlie ostrich, tliiit, when persecuted by an 
enemy, it is wont to hide its bead, leaving in body exposed. It 
believes that, by not regarding it, it will not be seen by the enemj. 
That curious abcrratiou is worthy of rejection. It is ty^cal. 

" Yes, gentlemen, either America will regenerate tho condition of 
the Old World, or it will be degenerated by the condition of the Old 
World- 

" Sir, I implore you [Mr. Emerson] give me the aid of your phjlc(- 
BOphical analysis, to impress the coniietion upon the pubhc mind of 
your nation tluit tiie Revolution, to which Concord wa the pro&co, is 
full of a higher destiny, — of a des^ny broad as the world, brood asl 
humanity itself. 

" Let me entreat you to apply the analytic powers of your poao- 
tiaUng intellocl to disclose tho cbamctcr of the Aniericau Itevolatioo, 
as you disclow the character of self-reliance, ofspiritu.il laws, of intel- 
lect, of nature, or of politics : I gnd the authority of your j ml am cut to 
t he truth that thedcatinyofthe American ReYolution is not yet fnlfilli^; 
that tho task is not yet completctl ; that to stop half way is worse 
than would have been not to sdr; re[»at those words of <lt'ep mcanmg 
which once you wrote ^ut the monsters that looked Inckwanl, and 
ftbout the walking with reverted eye, while the voice of the Almighty 
says ' Up and onward foret'crmoro,' and while the instinct of your 
people, which never fails to bo right, answorcil the call of destiny by 
taking for its motto the word " ahead." 

" Indc«d, gentlemen, the monuments you raised to the heroic mar- 
tyr* who fertiliicd with their heart's hlood tho soil of liberty, th«8C 
tDonuments are a fiur tribute of well-dcscrrcd gratitude, gratifying to 
the Bpirita who an hovering around us, and booonble to yon. Woe to 
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the people which neglected to honor its great and good men ! but, believo 
me, gentlemen, those bkst spirits would look down with saddened 
brows to this free and happy land, if ever they were doomed W eoe 
that the happy inheritors of their martyrdom had the [>retcneion to 
believe that the destiny to which that sacred mnrtyr blood was BMii- 
Gced 13 accomplished, and it3 price fully paid, in the already achieved 
results, because the living generation dwells eomfortably and makes 
two doUai^ out of one, 

" Ko, gentlemen, the stars on the &ky have a higher aim tlian that 
to illumine the night-path of some lonely wanderer. The course your 
nation is called to run ia not yet half performed. Mind the fiible of 
Atalanta: it was a golden apple thrown into her way which made her 
fell short in her race. 

"Two things I have met here, in these free and mighty United 
States, which I am at a loss how to make concord. The two things I 
cannot concord are : — First, that all your historians, all your statca - 
m en, all your dJatinguiahed orators, who wrote or spoke, characterise 
it ca an era in mankind's destiny destined to change the condition o f 
th e wo rld) upon which it will r^n an ever-flowing influ ence, And , 
a econdly, in contradiction to this nniveraally adopted consideration. I 
ha ve met in many quarters a proipensity to believo that it is conaery a- 
tive wisdom not to take any active part iatho rej^hition oF tlic oon- 
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^ 'These two things do not cotioord. If that be the destiny of 
America which you all believe to bo, then, indeed, that destiny can 
never bo fulfilled by acting the port of passive spectators, and by this 
very passivity granting a charter to ambitious Cxars to dispose of the 
condition of the world, 

" I havu met distinguished ni«n trusting so much to the operative 
power of yciiir institutions and of your example, that t hey really beUevji 
they will inuke their way throut^liout th e world merely by their mora l 
t afluence . But there is one thuig tlia»e g^RElMen have d»n>gunJcd, 
in their philiuitliropic rcUance; and that ia, that the ray of sun never 
yet made ito way, by itself, through wall-cIoBcd shutters and doors ; 
tiney must bo drawn ojien, that th-e blcswd rays of the sun may get in. 
I have never yot heard of a desjiot who hod yielded to the moral influ- 
ence of hbcrty. The ground of Concord itwif is an evidence of it ; the 
doors and shutteiB of oppression tnust bo opened by bayonets, that 
tlie bleised niys of your inatitutioms nay poaetntc into the daik dwoU- 
ing-ltoosc of oppressed humanity. 
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"AIIov me, gentlomen, U> make the remark, that there is no wtnd 
so much abused as the word consenratisia. I have knoim ohildrco^ I 
who have got a hole in their coats, put their fingers in it to toake it ' 
more large. Well, they oonserved the liulu. If that bo conservatism, 
then I will uot dispute that the policy of nut cuing about the condition 
of the world is conservative; but the conservation of a hulu I am 
inclined to style, not conservatism, but indeed a very dostnictive policy, 

" I have spoken, gentlemen, about the high destiny of the iVmerican 
Revolution, a work not yet finislied, because once more, sir (Mr. 
Emerson], ' up and onward forevcnnore' is the word of the Almighty 
God Frogrcas is life; stagnation is death. And I may be escusod 
for taking that elevated position (or the prospects of America's destiny. 

" I am an exile of the Old World, &aught with the hopes and expect- 
ations of oppressed milUona. I may be eicused for looking tuudoosly 
into the mysteries of your national oxistenco, if I could not find oat 
there a Sower of consolation to my poor native land, well deserving ft . 
better fate. 

" But let mo forsake that elevated portion, and step down lower tt J 
the standi ng-placo of yonr own national interests, of your own Amor 
can policy. Even thus, I hope nobody will contrai^ct me, that in i 
life of a nation thotn are diffi:rent periods equally neceraary, of equaQ|f i 
Tttal imp<nrtance, if that nation desires to live. And it is bnt neceseaij 
to open their eyes, and to look to the condition of yonr glorious land, lo 
bocome aware that now there is such a necessity fiv your future to be 
& power on earth, as it was necessary in 1776 to make a rerolution, 
and to ))ccome independent and free. 

" And I must say it, even at the risk of offending your national 
pride, that ^ou are not yet a power on earth ; and you will be no 
p ower ou earth so long aa you permit other powers to dispose ojE tbe 
l aws of nations, and of the common inter Mta nf all hiimaifi^y. 

" And by not becoming a power on earth, when it is a nGcessi^ to 
do eo, yon lose, you must lose, the glorious position you hold ; beCMia^ 
hyou well may see, the other powers of the earth dispose of tha 
Id's condition in a direction anta^nistical to your interests,- 
Kion in which your principles lose ground on earth, instead ct ' 

lung ground, as you should. 

" There are men who believe tlie position of a power on earth will 

oe to you by ituclf ; but ! do not trust to this &llacy ! A posi^oft 
r oonea by itself; it must be t&kcD, and taken it never will be bj 
Tiljr. 

20 
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" The martyrs who hare hallowed by their blood the ground of 
Concord trusted themselves, and occupied the place Divine Providence 
assigned them. Sir, the words are yours which I quote. You have 
told your people that they are now men, and must accept in the high- 
est mind the same destiny; — that they are not minors and invalids in 
a protected comer; but guides, redeemers and benefectors, advancing 
on chaos and on the dark. 

^' I pray God to ^ve ybur people the sentiment of the truth you 
have taught. 

" Your people, fond of its prosperity, loves peace. Well, who would 
not love peace? But allow me again, sir, to repeat, with all possible 
emphasis, the great words you spoke, ^ Nothing can bring you peace 
but a triumph of principles.' 

" The people of America's instinct is with my prayers. It is with 
me once more your words, sir, ^ What your heart thinks great is 
great.' The soul's emphasis is always right 

'^ To this I will trust; and, reminding you of the fact that in the 
soil of Concord the ashes of your martyrs are mingled in concord with 
the ashes of your enemies, and out of both liberty has grown, I 
say let this be an augury. Let the future be regulated, not by long 
past disinclinations, but by pr^nt necessities ; not by anticipations of 
olden times, but by sympathies congenial to the present times; and let 
the word * Concord' be an augur y to that fraternity amongst nations 
wtich wm m aj^e tne woria tree, and your nation the first and the 
grgt ^tjimong the free, " ~ ^' 

At the conclusion of Kossuth's speech, the procession formed, and 
escorted him to the depot, where a decorated car, furnished by the 
Fitchburg Railroad Company expressly for the occasion, was in wait- 
ing. At a few minutes past six, amidst the hearty cheers of the mul- 
titude, he took his departure for Boston. 

The day was fine, and, with the exception of the dust, was all that 
oould have been desired. All the arrangements for Kossuth's visit 
were made with great skill and judgment, and were admirably carried 
out by the various gentlemen who were appointed to execute them. 
Their completeness was the subject of general remark and commend- 
ation. 

The Concord committee was composed of John S. Keyes, G. R. 
Hoar, Francis B. Gourgas, Joseph Holbrook, Jacob B. Farmer, 
Addison G. Fay, Asa Brook, Lowell Fay, A. C. Damon, John Brown, 
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Jr., Francis A. Wheeler, Nathan Barrett, Samuel Staples, Wm. W. 
Whieldon, Nathan B. Stowe, and Greorge M. Brooks. Mr. Holbrook 
was chief marshal. 

^' The route," sajrs the Commonwealth, "was along an interesting 
battle-ground, enlivened with many thousands of people, and hundreds 
of flags and streamers floating from beautiful houses and trees that 
were just putting on their fresh spring dress. The whole journey, 
considering its shortness, the places visited, and the circumstances 
attending it, was one of the most interesting ever made." 



KOSSUTH IN PLYMOUTH. 

Bt a public meeting of the citizens of Plymouth, (jovemor Kossuth 
was inyited to visit that ancient town, and the following oommittee of 
arrangements appointed : 

Captain John Bussell, chairman ; M. Bates, Jr., E. G. Sherman, 
Daniel J. Lane, John D. Churchill, Jacob H. Loud, Charles 0. 
Churchill, B. H. Holmes, George Harlow, Atwood L. Drew, John 
E. Churchill, William T. Drew, Wm. H. Nelson, Edmund Bobbins, 
Daniel J. Bobbins, W. S. Macomber, Aaron Cornish, Bobert Cowen, 
Andrew L. Bussell, and Samuel H. Doten. 

Wednesday morning, May 12, a sub-conmiittee went to Boston to 
accompany Kossuth &om thence to Plymouth. It had been announced 
that Kossuth would start from Boston at ten o'clock a. m., and accord- 
ingly vast crowds assembled at the yarious stopping places along the 
line of the railroad, in hopes of seeing, if not hearing him. But, fit)m 
some mistake in the notice that was sent to him, Kossuth was led to 
suppose that the hour of departure was one o'clock ; and he found it 
impossible to get ready at ten, the hour designated. At a quarter 
before one, however, he set out from Boston, in a car which had been 
splendidly decorated for the occasion by the oflScers of the Old Colony 
Eailroad. Ho was accompanied by Captains Kalapsza and Greschenek, 
M. Pulszky, Maj. Hajnik, Mr. Coggshall, the reporter of the N. Y. 
Tribune, and by Messrs. Alden, Torrey, and Church, of the Senate, and 
Thomas, of the House, on the part of the state committee ; his Excel- 
lency, Governor Boutwell, and Hon. G. B. Weston of the Executive 
Council, Judge Bussell, and a few other invited guests of the commit- 
tee; H. W. Nelson, Esq., the superintendent, and A. Holmes, Esq.. 
one of the directors, of the railroad, and by various reporters of the 
Boston press. 

The train reached Plymouth at twenty minutes before two. It had 
rained heavily all the morning, notwithstanding which a vast concourse 
of people had been, for several hours, waiting Kossuth's arrival at the 
railroad station. On alighting from the cars, Kossuth was introduced, 
by the member of the committee who had accompanied him from Bos- 
ton, to Captain J. Bussell, who addressed him thus : 

" Governor Kossuth : In behalf of the inhabitants of Plymouth, 
I bid you a hearty welcome to the land of the Pilgrims, the home of 
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oar fathers, nbose history txutm in mnity points a strong roscmblanco 
to your own. Like them, you have perilled all thut is dfiir for greiit 
principles. Like tLem, you have struggled, BuHered and encouulered 
merciless, nnd, I may odd, savage foes. Like them, through rearful 
trials, you Imvc held fust to liberty uiO religion. May it picngo tlcavcn 
to complete thu pundlul, oitd crown your labors with a t)ur\-cst aa rich 
B arc now renping from iheira ! 

e invite yon to visit with us, if you please, grounds watered ly 
if tears, and hallowed by their prayers." 

Eossutli responded in & very few words, after which Governor 
Boatwoll was introduced, and the guests were conducted to the Sam- 

^I^Bousc. 

r a lew minutes' social intercourse, tlic visiters were reconducted I 

e carriages, and proceeded to Pilgrim Hall, where a procession waa 

Sinned, umler the dire<^tion of John D. Churchill, chief marahal, and 
uds, which, un<Icr the escort of the Stnndish Guards, Capt- Churchill, 
proceeded through Court and North strecla to "Plymouth Rock," 
whero the procession halted a soSciGnt time to allow Kossuth to stand 
on the spot hallowed by tto footsteps of the Pilgrims in 1620, and 
tlien proceeded to the Gothic chureh, which had been partially Gllcd 
by bond-holders. It being evident, from the inclemency of tlie 
weather, that on address in the open &ir was out of the question, Kos- 
suth requested to huve the doors opened, when, in a very few minutes, 
the elturcU was crowded to its utmost capacity. 

After a voluntary from the organ, and a performance by the choir 
of a portion of Mrs. Hemans' ode, "The breaking waves dashed high," 
4c., the meeting wa« opened by prayer from Rev. Cliarles S, Porter, 
after which Governor Kossuth was welcomed to ibo landing-place of 
lbs Pilgrims by the venerable Jamos KendaU, D. D., who for fifty- 
four years has been settled as a minister at Plymouth. 



J'B. KKNDAUi's ADDBES8 OF WELCOUB. 

" GovRRKDR Kossimi : In the name and in behalf of the inhab- 
itants of Plymoutb, I give yon a sincere and cordial welcome to tha 
' Landing-place of the Pilgrims.' Host that is interesting to a stranger 
OD thM memorable spot are its associations. 

" It ia the grounil, as yon know, first trodden and primarily ooca- 
pied by oar Pilgrim Fathers, after reaching the shores of this western 
20* 
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continent. A few choice epirits thej were, — exiles, like joorsel^ 
firom oppression and persecution, and in search of freedom, and libertf 
to worship Grod according to their understanding of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

'^ As you pass through the streets of this ancient town, and are 
pointed to some of its interesting localities, — recollecting that here are 
the footsteps of that noble band of illustrious men, who, a little more 
than two hundred and thirty years ago, laid the foundation of freedom 
and a vast republic in this New World, — you will feel, as the friends 
of liberty have felt before you, that you are treading on holy ground ; 
ground hallowed by the prayers of holy men, and consecrated by bemg 
die resting-place of their precious remains, while their immortal spirits 
are reaping the reward of their toils and sacrifices in the paradise of 
Qoi. A choice vine, planted by the hands of a few wandering pilgrims, 
and nurtured by their prayers and their tears, under the smiles of 
Heaven took deep root, and has grown and spread, shooting out its 
branches from river to river, and fix)m sea to sea, until, lo ! it hath 
filled the land. 

'^ These are some of the considerations that will render your short 
visit to Plymouth, we hope, of some interest to you. Besides, you 
will be introduced to some of the direct descendants, bearing the name, 
and, we trust, inheriting something of the spirit, of a pious ancestry, — 
at least, their love of civil and religious freedom, and their determi- 
nation, God helping them, to ^ stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made them free ; and not to be entangled again m the yoke of 
bondage.' 

" But we welcome you to this memorable landing-place of the Pil- 
grims for other reasons, also. It is because of the deep interest we 
have felt in your person, character and enterprise. We have sympa- 
thized in the disappointments and misfortunes of your oppressed and 
down-trodden country. We have followed you with deep solicitude 
and increased interest in your banishment, your imprisonment, your 
exile and wanderings from country to country, and from sea to sea, 
until your safe arrival on these American shores. We have partici- 
pated in the pleasure which your presence and your thrilling words 
have everywhere produced, and the cordial greetings with which they 
have been received. But, more than all, as the descendants of a pious 
ancestry, we have admired and sympathized most deeply with the 
religious element in your character, which has been everywhere and 
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OB all oceiuioTiB manirestol, to far es jour history biu been node 
knomi to us. 

"It 13 not, permit mo to say, sir, your potriotism, your love of 
oountr}-, merely, — though ready nod wiUing to lay down your life far 
hor, — that haa excited the greatest interest, and awakenod the deepest 
sympathy in our hearts ; however noble and pmisewortliy thia trait in 
your character, it is not this alone which ve moat admire mid venerate, 
and which has mndo tlic deepest impression upon us. Neither is it 
your pliilnnthropy, your Iotc of the race, alone, and yoor desire for 
oniyersal freedom, that has awaltcned all this interest in tho rcltgtovS 
coniniunity ; hut it is, I repeat, the Rttioiors lxkmext in your char- 
acter, which lies deeper than all else, that has kindled such general 
sympathy, not only in our oviu hearts, but in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. It is riuscii'i.E that 1«] you to prefer imprisonment to 
Mahometaoism : banishment, with Christianity in your heart, to free- 
dom, purchased by the sacrifice of your religious faith. 

" It is your pofonnd reverence, your constant and devout acknowl- 
odguient of the Universal Father, and your unwavering confidence in 
his ever^aardian providence, which never suficrs the righteous to be 
forsaken, but who, in his own good tinoe, makes t^ire his arm for their 
deliverance, breaks the yoke of the oppressor, and lets tho opprcesed 
go free. 

" It ia this religious element more than all else, we believe, that has 
sustained you during your sojourn in this conutry, under tho presiuro 
of unmjuollfd inteneotnol bbor ; ^vec power and pathos to your clo- 
qnence, and bound you, as with cords of steel, to tho heart of the 
American people. The preservation of your honltli and your life, 
under the pressure of so much aire and toil, and expose<t to so many 
perils, is an indicatioD of the &vor of a kind and ever-guardion provi- 
dence, which listens to the cry of the raven, and bears up the blling 
sparrow. 

" Our sincere desire and fervent pmyer is, that the same gnardiau 
providence may still attend you, and that in the fiituro yoo may real- 
iM tlie fulfiltDcnt of tiic ancient proplu«y, ' Wlien tliou poascst through 
tko walen, I will t« with thee ; and through tho rivers, they shatl not 
or«rflo« theo. >Vhen thou walkcst through the fire, thou shalt not 
be burned, neither thall the flame kindle upon thee ; for I am tltc Lord 
thy Ood, the Iloly One of Ismcl, tiiy Saviour. Thou hast been hoo- 
onUe, and I have loved thee ; therclbre will I give men for thee, otid 
people for tliy life. Feu not, for I am with thee' " 
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To this address Kossuth made a short, but very appropriate and 
oharacteristio reply, which was loudly cheered by the audience. He 
then delivered the following speech : 

KOSSUTH'S SPEECH AT PLYMOUTH. 

" Gentlemen : It is said that a poor little bird, having a grain of 
seed in his bill, was wafted by the current of the gale over the waves 
to a new part of the globe, a barren desert yet, lately risen &om the 
hidden depth where the mysterious work of creation is still going on. 
The grain of seed fell from the bill of the bird, and out of that grain a 
new creation was bom. An ocean of halm, the children of that soli- 
tary grain, undulates over the blooming prairie, bowing in adoration 
before nature's God ; and millions of flowers send the sacrifice of iheir 
fragrance up to the Almighty's throne. 

'^ If I had to stand on the spot where that grain of seed fell firom 
the beak of the bird, with the blooming prairie spreading before my 
eyes, boundless like eternity, I could not feel more awe than here, on 
this hallowed spot, the most striking evidence of the most wonderful 
operation of Divine Providence. 

" Every object which meets my eye, the very echo of my steps, is 
fraught with the most wonderful tale which ever found its way to the 
heart of men. 

** You all,— you are wont to stand on this spot ; you are wont to 
walk on this hallowed ground ; the ocean's breeze, which your ears 
catch, to you it is not fraught with woful sighs from a bleeding 
home ; and still I see the lustre of religious awe in your eyes, and I 
hear your hearts throb with uncommon emotion of pious sentiments. 
What, then, must I feel on this spot? What must I hear in the voice 
of the breeze, where the spirits of departed Pilgrims melt their whispers 
with the sighs of my oppressed father-land 1 

**I am not here, gentlemen, to retell the Pilgrim Fathers' tale ; I 
have to learn about it from your particulars, which historians neglect, 
but the people's heart by pious tradition likes to conserve. Neither am 
I here to tell how happy you are ; — that, you feel. Pointed by that 
sentiment which instinctively rises in the heart of happy good men at the 
view of foreign misfortune, you invited me to this sacred spot, desiring 
to pour in my sad heart the consoling inspiration flowing from this 
plaoe, and to strengthen me in the trust to God. I thank you for it ; 
it does good to my heart The very air which I here respire, though 
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to tna ud, because fresh with the soitdtts of Europe and ivitli the vocs 
of my native laud, that very air iaa bahn to the bleeding Tcouoda of 
my soul ; it reUeves like as the t«are relieve the opprcaaed heart But 
this spot is a book of history. A book not written by man, but by tho 
Almighty hitofielf, — a leaf out of the records of dtstiny, sent to 
earth, and iUunuDed by the light of heavenly intellect, that men aad 
nations, reading in that book of life tho bountiful mtentions of tho 
Almighty God, may learn the dudes they are espeotcd to fulfil, aad 
cannot neglect to fulfil without ofiending thoae intentions with which 
the Almighty niler of human destinies has worked the wonders of 
nhicb Plymouth Rock is the cradle-ptace. I feel like Moaea when he 
stood on Mount Nebo, in the mountains of Abarem, looking over the 
billows. I see afar tho Canaan of numkind's liberty. I would tba 
people of your great republic wotild look to Plymouth Rock as to a 
new Sinai, where the Almighty legislator revealed what he expocta 
your nation to do and not do unto her neighbors, by revealing to her 
free America's destiny. 

" Who would have thought, gentlemen, that t)ie modest vessel which 
two hundred and thirty-two years ago landed the liandfiil of Pilgrims 
on Plymouth Rock was fraught with tho palladium of liberty, and with 
tlie element!) of a power destined to regenerate the world? 

" Oppression drove them £rom their ancient European homo to tht 
wilderness of an unknown world ; tlie Mayflower developed into ft 
TOnderfUl t»e of liberty. Where the wilderness stood, there now a 
mighty Christian nation stands, unequalled in general intelligonco and 
in general pnispcrity, a glorious evidence of mankind's capacity to 
Bolf-govemmcDt ; and ye, happy sons of those Pilgrim Fathera, it 
became your glorious destiny to Bead back an enchanted twig from 
your tree of freedom to the Old World, thus requiting the opproesion 
which drove away your foro&thers from it. la the time come for it 1 
Yea, it is. That which is a benefit to the world is a condition of your 
own Kcority. 

"While the tree of freedom which thoPilgrima planted grow so high 
that one twig of it may revive a world, in Europe, by a strange con- 
tradiction, another tree has grown iu tho aame time, — the tree of evil 
and of despoUsm. It is Russia. Both have grown so Urge that then 
ia no place more for them both on earth. One most bo lopped, that 
tha other may still spread. 

"And while tho tree of good here, and tli« tne of ovil there, han 
thai grown, my tiatioi), a handful of hnroi, a foreign race from br 
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Asia, transplanted to Europe a thousand years ago, — not kindred to 
you, not kindred to any European race, but guarding in its bosom, 
through all vicissitudes of time, a spark from that fire vrhich led your 
Pilgrim Fathers to America's shores, — my nation stood in the very 
neighborhood of the tree of evil, a modest shrub, bearing up through 
centuries against the blasting winds encroaching upon the fields of 
Christianity and of Christian civilization. Beaten continually by 
these blasting winds, it could not grow ; but it stood firmly in its place, 
and checked their course. It was the emblem of resistance. 

<< The wind has shifted. Bussian despotism threatens the Christian 
world, and it is again the shrub of my nation which has to check 
the gale. 0, dear shrub of my dear native land ! thy leaves are 
yellow and thy branches are torn ; but the roots still hold firm, and 
the stock of the people is sound, and the soil which nursed that shrub 
for a thousand years is still full of life. Undaunted courage, un&I- 
tering resolution, undesponding confidence, nurses the roots. 

" Now, what is it I claim fix)m you, people of America, — ye powerful 
swarm from the bee-hive Europe, ye sons of the Pilgrims, — those 
Christian Deucalions, who peopled this New World, and founded 
a nation in seeking but the asylum of a new home ? 

"What is it I claim firom you, people of America ? Is it that you 
should send over yonder Atlantic a fleet of new Mayflowers, manned 
with thousands of Miles Standishes? Claim I the sword of that 
brave chieftain, as the people of Weymouth, the Wessagusens of old, 
claimed it once from the Pilgrim Fathers, — that, as he once did for 
them, you may do for my people, brandishing its brave * Damascus 
blade' against the Indians of despotism, more dangerous to man- 
kind's liberty — that common property of which you have the fairest 
share — than in those olden times the Indians of Cape Cod have been 
dangerous to the handful of Pilgrims, reduced by sickness to half 
their number, that they may multiply into millions? Is it that 
which I claim, in the name of mankind's great family, of which you 
are a mighty, full-grown son ? No, I claim not this. 

** Do I claim from you to send over your sons to Hungary's border 
mountains, to make a living fence by their breasts, catching up the 
blasting wind of Russia, that it may not fall upon the poor, leaf-torn 
shrub of Ilungaiy 7 No, I ckim not this. 

"Or do I claim from you to beat back the bloody hand of the 
Austrian, that he may not waste the tempest-torn shrub, and not drain 
the life-sweat of its nursing soil ? 
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" No, I do not claim that 

" Whut is it, then, I claim from Anwrioil Tbnt same violepco which 
ahattcnxl Ilungary'a busli boa loogened. liaa bent. Las nearly broken. 



the pole f;il!o(l law of nations ; witliout which i 
no nution sure, — none, were it evea Un limea ? 



ri glit is safe. OL^ 
Iglitjr «3 yours. 



I claim bom Amer ica that it abonld laaten ainl make firm that polfl 
caJletl ' laic of Italians,' ttiat we may with ihe nerve-strJnga of oa r 
own gtout hearts bind to it onr nation'w sV"''reJ shrub. 

" That J3 what I chum. And I aek you, in the name of the 
Almighty, is it too pretentious, ia it too much arrogance, to claim so 
much? , 

" ' In tho kw of oatioDfl every nation ia jnat bo much intcr^is^^ id 
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I the lawa t.F hi-« tfiintrtf.' T feit is a wise word^ 



i t ia tlio word of Mr. Webs ter, who. 1 am sure of it. in the high poe i- 
t ion he holils, intrusted with your country's foreign noiiey. wo^^^ i^ 
r eadily make good his own word, if only his 3Qverpi|m, tlm nutigy , 
be decided to bac k it, and saya to him ' Go on . ^ 

" Well, tliat maintenance of tho law of nations would bo, indeed, 
an unmcnso benefit to my country, — an immense benefit to all 
Impressed nations, — because there is Ecurcely one onionjrst tlicm oU 
(Rusia, perhaps, excepted) which very easily could not got rid of its 
own doiiicstio oppressor, if only the itifemal bug-bear ' intcrfenmca ' 
Btood not in the rear, ready to support eyery oppressoir against the 
oppressed ; — but, I aak, is it on arrogance to claim an international 
doty, when that duty would bo a benefit to our poor selves '! 

" To whom shall tho oppressed turn for the protection of law and 
of rigtit, if not to those who have the power to protect that law and 
diBt ri^it, upon wliich their own power, their own existence, rests? 

"Turn to Goil, and trust to him, you say. Well, that wo do. 
The Loni is our chief trust ; but, precisely because wo trust to God, 
we look around with coofiilcuco for tho instmmentiUity of this pM> 
tectlon. 

" And who shall he that instrumentality, if not you, poopk of 
America, for whom God has worked an evident wonder out, and 
opon tlua very place where I stand 1 

" Wo may well praise tho dignity of Carver and Bradford, tho 
bravray of Standish, the devotion of Brewster, tho enterprising spirit 
of AUerton, the uucxamplcxi fortitudi; ami resignation oi their women, 
(h« patience of their boys, the firmnes*, thoughtfulncss, religious fiuth 
aad confident bohlocss, of all the Pilgrims of the ^UyiUiwcr ; w« may 
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well praise that all; no praise is too high and none undeserved ; bat, 
after all, we must confess that the wonderful results of their jnl- 
grimage, — the nation which we see here, — that is not their merit, 
as it could never have been the anticipation of their thoughts. No, 
that is no human merit ; that is an evident miracle, — the work of God. 

'' What have they been, those Pilgrims of those days ? What was 
their resolution, their aim, their design? Let me answer in the 
eloquent words of Mr. Webster's last centennial address: 'They 
have been the personification^f humble and peaceable religion flying 
from causeless oppression, conscience attempting to escape fit>m 
arbitrary rule, braving a tlA)usand dangers to find here — what? A 
place of refuge and of rest.' 

" And what is it they have founded here? A mighty nation, of 
twenty-four millions, in the short period of two hundred and thirty- 
two years. Well, that has never entered the thoughts of the boldest 
of them. 

" The revolution of 1775 was no miracle; it was a necessity, an 
indication of your people's having come to the lawful age of a nation. 
Your as suming now the position of a power on ea rth, as I hope you 
will, — that will again b e no miracle . It would be wisdom, but the 
wisdom 0^ doing what is good to humanity and necessary to your- 
selves. But, the United States of America, — a result of the Pil- 
grim Fathers' landing on Plymouth's Rock, — that is no wisdom, no 
necessity ; it is an evident miracle, a work of God. 

'' And believe me, gentlemen, the Almighty God never deviates 
from the common laws of eternity for particular purposes; he never 
makes a miracle but for the benefit of all the world. By that truth 
the destiny of America is appointed out, and every destiny implies a 
duty to fulfil. 

" Ilappy the people which has the wisdom of its destiny and the 
resolution of its duties resulting therefh)m. But woe to the people 
which takes not the place which Providence does appoint to it 
With the intentions of Providence, and with the decrees of the 
Almighty, no man can dare to play. Self-reliance is a manly virtue, 
and no nation has a future which has not that virtue ; but to believe 
that seventy- five years of prodigious growth dispense of every danger 
and of every care, — that would be the surest way to provoke danger, 
and to have much to care. 

" You will judge by this, gentlemen, if it was too much boldness on 
my part to believe that it is your country's destiny to regenerate the 
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norld by maintaining the laws of nations, or too mncli boldnen to 
claim tliat which I believe Ja your destiny. 

" Odd huniblo pmycr more I have ; bat tliat is addressed to your 
privnto generosity. When Westoa's company of Weymouth waa 
threatened by Indiass, the Pilgrim Colony of Plymoutti supplied them 
with proviEioDs, though they themselves could bout but of a very 
scanty atoro. Now the stores of your national prosperity are fiill of 
couDtlces treasures, and of boundless wealth. I ask out of your abund^ 
ance a poor alms to my poor country ; just so much as to buy with it 
a good rope, strong enough to fasten tlio shattered shrub of my coun- 
try to the protecting polo of Dationul law, and to buy a good battlo-azfl 
to beat off the hands of the tyrant from tearing to ptew'S the poor, 
Bbatlcred shruh. 

"And here let me end. I am out-worn; my mind has lost the 
freshness of ideas, — only the old sorrows and old cares will neither be 
tired out nor go asleep. That is bad inspiration to oratory; but I 
will bear it, and go on in my duty, and hope good success ; and wiQ 
end with the words of that eloquent orator, who interpreted your 
people's wishes and sentiments at the second centennial anniversary of 
the day when tlie Pilgrims l^uideJ at Plymouth : ' May the star- 
spangled banner rise up as high as bearcn, till it shall fan the lur of 
both continents, and wave as a glorious ensign of peace and secori^ 
to ail nationa.'" 

At the conclusion of this speech, the proceasioo formed og^n, and 
proceeded to tlic Bumoeet Uonse, where a banquet had been prepared 
for Koaauth and hia companions, and many invited guests. 

After justice had been done to the viands. Captain Russell, the 
president of the day, adibtssed the guests as follows : 

3x has so happened, gentlemen, that our townsmen, — a little singa- 
erhapa, in their taste, — instead of selecting a gentleman Irom the 
d profeMiona as chairman of their committee, have chosen to pre- 
sent you with a very inrlifibrent specimen of the ondcnt mariner, as he 
waa in the hst century. You may justly infer, from the position 
which I hold fa>day, that our class has quite as much boldness aa 
judgment. 

" It is our custom, gentlctocn, when sailbg on nnfamlliar sees, to 
oonsnlt with great earo our charts and navigation-books. But it ia 
Tsia to appeal to thorn now ; ihey ctntiot help me to latitndo or long^ 
21 
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tude; thoir Bines and uiiaJDcs, Ui«ir angles aud trianglce, arc all as«lo8a 
berc ; but I eco around me man; experienced pilots and kind fHoads, 
vfaose &CC3 promise aid and indulgence. 

"Gentlemen, for the present 1 will merely glance at a subjectwbioh 
deeply interests U8 all. A few years since, the country of our iUastri- 
003 guest was but little known to most of ua. Wben she Btmclc for 
freedom, we all felt that the blow was for mankind . Millions of hcarta 
in our U nion beat with instinctive sympathT in such a cau^ e. Wo U l 
know why that beroic people Ciilcd; and we know, too, that if our own 
country had been a s near them peograpjiicall? as we arc in prJDci - 
pics and feelings, there would have been more than one interventioP 
ere the stru ggle bad so unfortuoatelj d w cd,' j 

M. Bates, Jr., was then introduced by the president as toast-master 
for tlie occasion, and anooiuiced the first regular toast : 

" The President of the United States." 

In the abaence of a distinguished citizen who was expected to bo 
{iresent, there was no response to this national sentiment. 

The following was then announced as the second regular toast : 

" Kbasachnsetta : When a dependent colony, with a goTcrnv 
assigned to her by the mother country, she was the first to resist ta 
aggreauon upon her own rights ; as one of a glorious confederacy of 
independent ststes, with a governor elected by the people, may she be 
the last to deny the rights of Hungary." 

His Excellency George S. Boutwell, Governor of the Commonwealth, 
was introduced by the president, and was enthusiastically received by 
the company. He responded to the sentiment in a short speech, urg- 
ing the daty of expressing an opinion on tlic qucstioD of Hungarian 
freedom. The company manifested their hearty approbation «f the 
^rctnora views. 

The following was then tumoanced as the third regular toast : 

" Governor Louis Eossuth : Tlie children of Pilgrim-exiles greet lum 
as an exile for liberty ; may the God who guided the Mayflower to our 
shores guide his countiy to independence." 

Governor Eosaatli rciipondnd to this sentiment, thsoking tbo citiMil 
of Plymouth for the opportonity which bad beeo aSndod him to Tilil 
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tlus Bpot, coneecmtwl to liberty by the landii^ of Oie Pilgrims on onr 
abcireB, and aUudcd to the parallel between his coimtrjr and oar owd 
in ft very feeling and impressive matiner. 

The president tlien announced the foorlh regular tout : 

■■ Daniel Webster : His letter to HuUeman conveyed material aid to 
Uxmgfarj; — 'one blast npgn bis baglc- horn was north a thouaaod 



Mr, Webster was still snfiering from the effects of injuries receited 
t^ being thrown from Kia carnage, not long befurc, and was conse- 
quently unable to attend the banquet. In reply to the inntation of 
the committee of amngemeDts, be sent a long letter, which was read 
as a response to tliis toogt. Hero is the contspondence : 

Plymouth, Mass., May lOM, 1852. 
Hon. Dasiel Wkbstkb, Marshfield, Mass. 

Dear Sm : The undersigned have been appointed a committee, in 
behalf of the dtiicns of Plymouth, to invite you to visit our town oo 
Wednesday the 12tb inst., on which occa^on Governor Kossuth is 
expected to visit Plymouth, to view a spot bo closely identified with 
the establishment of political and roli^ous freedom as " Plymouth 
Eock." 

Should you have euffidently recovered from the ncddent which w» 
regret to learn has recently occurred to you in our vicinity, we hope 
to enjoy n vialt from yoQ on the occasion referred to, trusting that 
while tho descendants of the Pilgrims extend the hand of welcome to 
an exile zealously devoted to perpetuating the principle of litjerty in 
his own beloved Ilunpwy, they may ulso !« affurded the pleasure of 
paying a tribute of respect to one of our own distinguished statesmen, 
who has devoted so largo a portion of his life to tho service of his 



With Bcntiments of tho highest regsrd, snd our best wishes for your 
future health, prosperity and hi^^i&ess, 

We have the honor to be, most respectfully, 

Tour friooda kod fcQow-eitiMiii, 

Jobs Rrssm., 

A. L. RuffELL, 

, E. C- SniRJiAS, 

M. Bates, Jr. 
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MarshfieU, May 10, 1852. 

Obntlkmsk : I had the honor to leodTe, thb momiDg, your yerj 
rBq)ectfiil and kind inTitation, in behalf of the citiiens of PlTmoutliy 
to meet them on Wednesday, on the occasion of the visit of Governor 
Kossuth to your ancient and distinguished town. I regret to saj 
that the accident to which you refer, though not likely to be attended 
by permanent evil consequences, was yet such as will necessarilj 
oblige nfe to remain at home for some days to come. 

Your guest is an eidle, who has fled firom his native land in con- 
secjuence of the results of political struggles. As such, he has been 
received in this country by the constituted authorities of the general 
government, and many of the state governments, as well as by largo 
masses of the people, in those parts of the country which he has visited. 
It is no doubt true, as you suggest, that he must feel strong emotions 
while standing on the spot where our Pilgrim Fathers landed. They, 
too, were exiles, having left their homes and all that was dear to them, 
in their native land, that they might enjoy, on an unknown shore, and 
in the midst of a savage wilderness, the blessings of religious liberty, 
and mild and free institutions of civil government The landing itself, 
connected with its object, and the circumstances accompanying it, will 
not &il to excite his sympathies and sensibilities ; and the results which 
have flowed from it, in the course of the two hundred and thirty years 
which have since gone by, will be sure to engage his regard and admi- 
ration ; and his mind, ardent and enthusiastic as it is, may yet weU 
stagger under his view of the future, if he shall allow his thoughts to 
wing their flight into the midst of ages and ages yet to come. 

Nothing human can be absolutely certain of long continuance; 
but if wc, and those who shall come after us, from generation to gen- 
eration, shall maintain the leading principles upon which our institu- 
tions arc founded, and according to which the government has been 
administered from our earliest days, we may hope for as much pros- 
perity of our political blessings as may full to the lot of man. The 
first of these main principles undoubtedly is, t he maintenance of public 
li berty and equal righ ts, an d entire liberty of religious opinions, under 
a well-defined constitution of civil governmen t And, as essential to 
the maintenance of such government, under the circumstances in 
which the constitution of the United States was formed, and which 
still exist, there must be an abiding and unwavering attachment to tho 
Union of the States, accompanied always by a cautious and conscien- 
tious regard for all the rights reserved and secured to those states by 
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tho OOnstltnb'oD itself, rrovidencc hits placed this counlrj in a politi- 
cal comlilion ia which both hlxTty nnd anion &ro ab»olulcly neceaaary 
for ita hnppiness, and in which it is difficult t<j imogino how either 
could subsist alone. A distinguished personage of ant)<]iiity said that 
the world could not bear two euns ; bat in onr politionl licmiitphcTe it 
appe>ara to me timt cloads &nd darkness would settle upon us th« 
oioincnt wo should cease to enjo; the united light of the two mild, 
beneficent, brilliant and glorious orha, of Liberty and Union. 

Another great principlo Upon which our s^'slem is founded, and 
whicb has cliaractenzed the administration of ihc government fiom tho 
beginning, i s the alaolute equality of natio ns. We hold to this as an 
e lcmcntArjdocirinc; and, while wc crerciseoBrovm independent choico 
i n respect to furms of goveniment, we concede the same ri^ht of cboica 
to other orffvniiiql political communities. '\Vhether nations be laiffl r 
or smallor. if io fact tbcv be cations, if they^be of the civilized polit - 
ical comtnunities of tho e!> rth, then are their rights etjunl, and tbci f 
title to rcs[iect from each oihiT equal. Each govoraa itself, and ha g 
joflt authority so to clo! One star exceeds another star in glory; but 
they am still all stars, movinij cctch in its proper orbit, and all held 
together by the great attractira power of the universe. But all thi> 
by no mcyia implies that we feel no interest or concern in question s 
which respect the for ms of ^vemmeat in other states^ We are 
attached to free po pular representative goTcmmcnta, established otc t 
intelligent communi ties, as most productive of human happines s ; and 
the great duty wo owe the world ia, to show that these convictions ars 
well founded, and to prove by our example, in an age of progress and 
rapidly increasing light and lEnowludg«, that the masses of the people, 
if religious, moral and well educated, may be safety trusted with self- 
government. 

You are pleased, gentlemen, to spenk of me as of one who has ren- 
dered some service lo the country. It is true that in that service b 
great portion of niy life has been sjwnt ; and efforts have been made bj 
me, from lime to time, — never, I trust, without patriotic purpose, never 
without labor and care, and sometimes not without tho most over- 
g amde^. If I have accomplished anything for maintaining 
' civil DJid religious, I rejoice at it ; and 

Btlemcn, that so far as any man may rely Sat 
i opiuioui and most det£rmiDed purposes, 
I am, I ffball conliuue to bo to tho end. 
ir invituiion, and pny you lo anuro iny 
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xiflighbors, the citixens of Plymoath, that thdr pleafiore in seeing jtib 
oonld not snrpofls that which I Bhoold feel in being among them, on 
any occasion which is to call them together, and likely to afford them 
gratification* Your obliged fellow-citizen 

and hnmble servant, 

Dakiel Websteb. 
To John Russell, Esq., A. L. Russell, Esq., E. A. Sherman, Esq., 

M. Bates, Jr., Esq., Plymouth^ Mass. 

The fifth regular toast was : 

** Cape Cod, ' the Right Arm of Massachusetts : ' In the hollow of 
her hand she held our Pilgrim Fathers, till a compact of freedom 
could be framed, to be reared on ' Plymouth Rock.' " 

To this sentiment Hon. A. Alden, a member of the Senate finom 
Worcester county, who was bom on Cape Cod, responded in some 
well-timed and appropriate remarks. 

The following sentiment was then read : 

" The Loyal Spirit of the Hungarian Revolution : It was liberty 
protected by law, and not liberty in violation of law, for which the 
Hungarian lawyers strove." 

To this toast Stephen H Phillips, of Salem, the district attorney 
for the eastern district, responded in a strain of eloquent remark, to 
prove what is often overlooked, but is nevertheless true, that Kossuth 
and his comrades were acting in pursuance of legal enactments, in 
their struggles for Hungarian freedom. 

The president then read the sixth regular toast : 

'' Hungary, the Ancient Bulwark of Christendom : Europe owes 
her a heavy debt, and should pay it promptly." 

M. Pulszky, Governor Kossuth's secretary, responded to this toast 
in a few appropriate remarks. 

'' The Press : The general spread of intelligence is the best security 
fi)r freedom." 

Mr. Coggshall, the reporter for the New York Tribune, responded, 
and demonstrated that a fi^ press is the surest safeguard of American 
liberty. 

Count Koscielski, a Polish exile, was introduced to the company by 
the president ; and, in reply to a sentiment in honor of Poland, 
addressed some remarks to Qovemor Kossuth, instituting to some 
3xtent a comparison between their respective nations, to which Gov- 
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«mor Kossuth responded, predicting that the day w onld yet come 
when, in the providence of God, both nations would be free. 

At seyen p. m., the time of departure for the cars, Kossuth and his 
companions left Plymouth for Boston. The train which conveyed 
them carried also upwards of six hundred perscms; a portion of the 
great multitude which, notwithstanding the pelting rain during the 
whole day, had thronged the streets of Plymouth to a degree never 
before witnessed there. 



KOSSUTH AT FALL EIVER. 

On Thursday, May 18, Kossuth visited Fall River, in compliance 
with the invitation of the citizens of that place. 

At half-past eleven o'clock, a. m., attended by Hon. Anson Burlin- 
game, General Ward, and Mr. Holman, of the State Committee, Hon. 
P. W. Leland and H. N. 6unn, of the Fall River committee, and 
several members of the Legislature, the Magyar and his suite started 
in a special train from the Old Colony Railroad station. The car in 
which they rode was beautifully decorated with flags. 

At one o'clock the train arrived at Fall River, in the midst of a 
heavy rain, and was met outside the town by an enthusiasm among the 
people which no floods could drown. There having been some uncer- 
tainty about the coming of Kossuth, in default of the telegraph and 
the weather, the citizens were prevented from carrying out their plan 
of a procession, but were not taken off their guard. A moment's notice 
brought an enthusiastic crowd to the depot, in the midst of a pitiless 
storm, and a throng of people surrounded the carriages all the way up 
the hill to the Mount Hope House. 

The main street was gayly decorated with flags, and over it, opposite 
the Town Hall, hung a ** Welcome to Kossuth," in large capitals. 
Here and at the Mount Hope House, where he alighted, Kossuth was 
cheered by dense crowds in the street, who filled every window, high 
and low. Had it been a pleasant day, the people might have been 
more gayly dressed ; but they could hardly have been more numerous 
or enthusiastic. While passing from the depot to the hotel, Kossuth 
was saluted with a discharge of artillery and the ringing of bells. 
Besides a fine company of artillery, there were two engine-companies 
out, with full uniform, and bands. Probably in no place has the Hun- 
garian governor been greeted with a warmer welcome, and that, too, 
in spite of the utmost inclemency of the elements. Had the weather 
been favorable, there would undoubtedly have been a larger assemblage 
than has taken place in New England out of Boston. 

At the Mount Hope House, numerous ladies and gentlemen of Fall 
Biver, and other places, were introduced to Kossuth. Among the num« 
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ber was Hon. Rodney French, of New Bedford, who, in behalf of his 
fellow-citizens, invited the Magyar to visit that city. 

A committee of gentlemen firom Pawtucket, Rhode Island, presented 
" material aid '' to the amount of two hundred dollars. This commit- 
tee consisted of Joseph T. Sisson, Andrew Potter, Charles A. Leonard, 
Robert Sherman, C. F. Manchester, John Daley, George D. Street, 
Charles F. Sanders, G. L. Spencer, WiUiam Jeffires, Erving Reed, S. 
R Bucklin, Samuel Shove, Edwin Jerauld, John B. Reed. In pre- 
senting the money, Mr. Sisson, the chairman, said : 

MR. SISSON'S speech. 

'' Governor Kossuth : I am commissioned by a committee of the 
Rhode Island Engine Company, in connection with the citizens of 
Pawtucket, to tender to you a small offering as a testimonial of their 
respect for you, for the fearless and high-minded course which you 
have pursued in relation to the cause of liberty in your own country, 
and of their cordial and heart-felt sympathy for your oppressed and 
suffering countrymen. They offer it not for its intrinsic value as fur- 
nishing material aid, but as an earnest of their hearty God speed for 
the success of your mission. It comes firom men who have not exam- 
ined, and do not care to examine, with diplomatic nicety, the question 
of national policy involved in the doctrine you advocate. It is enough 
for their present purpose to know, — enough for true men everywhere 
to know, — that a comparatively weak people are borne down by the 
strong arm of despotic power, that a brave people are struggling man- 
fully for the cause of fireedom. If it shall in any degree assist in hast- 
ening the time when your nation shall take her stand among the nations 
of the earth, a united, prosperous and fi'ee people, they will feel that 
they have thereby reaped a rich reward for the trifling exertion they 
have made. Accept it, sir, and with it our prayers for your personal 
success and prosperity, and for the speedy emancipation of your country 
firom despotic power." 

Kossuth replied briefly, saying it was always gratifying to him to 
receive such material evidences of sympathy, especially when bestowed 
by the people. What the people's heart feels to be right, is right He 
felt highly honored that Pawtucket had rendered a verdict in &vor of 
Hungary. The chairman was pleased to remark that the present was 
not the time for discussion, but rather for action. I^ when the regulars 
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of 1775 went oat from Boston to LezingtOQ, the fwph had stcqpped 
to discuss the expediency of striking for liberty, the United States 
might now be un^r the role of England. But such was not the oase. 
Coorageons hearts, iron wills and prompt acti<m, prodiiced results such 
as the world never beheld be&re. ^ 

The reception at Fall Biver was under the conduct of Hon. Foster 
Hooper, Hon. N. B. Borden, Dr. P. W. Leland, Richard Borden, 
David Perkins, and H. N. Gunn, Esqs., as committee of arrange* 
ments, and Chester W. Greene, Esq., as chief marshal. 

After resting, or rather remaining, at the hotel till half-past two, 
Kossuth was conducted to the Town Hall. This is one of the finest 
and most spacious edifices in the state, built of granite, and of excellent 
proportions. The inside measurement is eighty-eight feet by seventy- 
one, nearly one-fourth larger than the area of Faneuil Hall, with a gal- 
lery sixteen feet wide across one end. The seats nearest the platform 
were occupied by bond-holders, to the number of several hundred. 
After the arrival of Kossuth, the unoccupied space was immediately 
filled, and the immense hall presented a dense living mass, inspired 
with a unanimous spirit of welcome. 

Hon. Foster Hooper arose and addressed Kossuth as follows : 

DB. hooper's speech. 

" Governor Kossuth : No words of mine are necessary to inform 
you that you are welcome in Fall River. The assembling of the thou- 
sands whom you have seen surrounding you here to-day has already 
proclaimed it The salvos of artillery and the shouts of the people 
have made it known to you. 

'^ Tou are welcome here, sir, upon this western border of the land 
of the Pilgrims, because you have shown yourself so able and so true 
an advocate of the principles of the Pilgrims, — of republicanism, and 
of political and religious fireedom ; because you have shown yourself to 
be so noble a reformer, in your efibrts to reform and improve the con- 
dition of your own people ; not limiting your exertions to secure for 
your nation its time-hallowed rights of nationality, but devoting your- 
self to the reforming of its internal institutions, by moulding them into 
republican forms, so as to confer equality of rights upon all. 

'^ For these characteristics we honor you; and by honoring you, sir, 
we honor the cause in which you have been engaged. 

''We have watched your course, and found you ever pursuing the 
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trne and the right, and under difficulties aeldom tacountercd by man; 
and our lunirta bare warmed into tulmiratioD, till md Imvo desired to 
sec j-ou, t» toko you by the hand, and to do soroethiDg, however little 
it may be, \o aid in suBtaining the upraised bonds of such a proplict 
of freedom, while he wages UDCompromiaing war ftilh tyranny ood 
despotism. 

" Tho Btroggle in which jrou have been engaged has often rcminilcd 
BS of that of our fbre&thcrs, in their var for ini]«<pendenco. There is, 
in fact, a striking analogy in ihc lustory of the two nations. Both 
wore of foreign origin, and conijuered the oonntriea they rwpeolively 
taH their own. Both formed tlteir own institutions, and both were 
contending for their prescrvatioD ngainst a foreign power which bad no 
ri^t to interfere with them. 

" So for the analogy hol<b good. Our fitthers olitainod aid IrOB 
£3reign intervention, and were guccessful. In the case of Hnngary, 
the intorvQDtioQ was on the other aide, and she waa unsuccessfiil. The 
came of both waa equally just and ri^t And although Ilangar; did 
not obtain Buceeas, she did more, for she deserved it. 

" Bui there is a further analogy. Both had llieir traitors, and their 
great and good men. 

" The difference in the snoceea of the traitors of tho two countries 
produced all the difference of the result. Gorgoy sold his country, and 
riots in wealth. Arnold £tiled in selling his, and livc<l and died in 
obecurity. And tlie fortunes of the great and good men of the two 
conntnea have corresponded to the results of tho traitora' movementa. 
Gorgoy sncceedol, and the noble Kossuth, the Washington of Ilon- 
gary, is an exile from the land of Iiis fathers. Arnold failed, and 
Washington become the &ther of his country, and the lionorcd and 
beloved name of tho world, the symbol of all that ia wise, honest, great 
and good. 

"But, sir. there are some analogies in the histories of these two 
lending ehuractors, to but one or two of which I will allude, and praj 

jt another may bo added in tho final result uf the labors of both, — 

nco and happiness of their respective countries. Both 

n an eminent degree Uie entire eonfideme and afiection of 

■ of their conDtnrmoi. 

" Washington waa surroonded and aided by wise and able i 
Socb, sir, nntt hare been year fortune, or yon could not hare oobieved 
what you did. 8apenor, as you nmioubtedly are, to htm in ontocj ' 
and Uw power of acting upon and dirvoting the minds and the p 
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of men, jet jou most haye had cooperators who would be an honor to 
any country or any age. On this fact rests our future hope for Hun- 
gary ; for we judge of the bulk by the sample. 

'' Another analogy in the two leading characters is, that they hsTS 
both been reviled and traduced. Indeed, who has not, that was ev«r 
of sufficient importance to be in the way of a bad man ? 

'^ Washington was traduced and conspired against, at one time, with 
a view to drive him from the command of the armies of his country. 

" Such has ever been the portion of great and good men. Aristides 
was banished by his own countrymen, because they were tired of hear- 
ing him called the just. And the great, good and philosophic Socrates 
was condemned to drink the poison hemlock, because he could not con- 
form his notions to those of the populace, or rather to those of the artfbl 
priests who hoodwinked and controlled them. 

'' Even the Saviour of men, with all his perfections, could not be 
permitted to escape, but was pursued even unto death. 

'^ Yours, sir, in this regard, is only the common &te of the great 
and good. Calumny ever clings to them, like the mistletoe to the oak, 
making it all the more conspicuous, without injuring its strength or 
bowing its limbs. 

''That you should have escaped, would have proved, either that 
you were not of sufficient importance to be pursued by the despots of 
Europe, whom you had so frightened, or that you had proved derelict 
to duty, and an apostate to your cause. 

" That they do not regard you with indifference is shown by their 
efforts to induce the Sultan of Turkey to give you up. Hence the 
calumnies with which they pursue you will be regarded by your 
friends, — and they are not few, — as was said by another, * only as the 
hootings of your enemies, proving that you are at your post of duty.' 

" That these calumnies should have preceded you to this country, is 
no more than should have been expected. But that learned professors 
and enterprising editors should have made the profound discoveries 
that the Emperor of Austria had become all at once the friend of free- 
dom and free institutions, and was determined to force them upon his 
unwiUing subjects even at the point of the bayonet, but, being defeated 
and unable to accomplish his benevolent designs, he had called in to 
his aid his loving brother, the Czar of Russia, — he also having turned 
a propagandist of free institutions, — with the determination of putting 
down slavery and oppression ; while, on the other hand, Hungary, led 
on by yourself, sir, was resisting and opposing all these benevolent 
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dfortSj HittB fightiDg for slavery and the long-established immnnities of 
easte, which were operating a most grinding oppression upon all but a 
minority of about five millions of Magjrars, who were the privileged 
caste, and who not only oppressed ten millions of other races, but con- 
tended successfully with Austria ; — I say, sir, that learned professors 
and enterprising editors should have made such discoveries might 
well be a marvel ; and that they should gravely attempt to palm them 
off as truth upon the American public proves either their own verd- 
ancy and gullibility, or the estimate they put upon the capacity and 
credulity of that public. 

'^ The professor has been laid out cold by the public opinion which 
he dared to insult with such trash in Massachusetts. And the editor 
in New York, years ago, found that honorable men would sooner sac- 
rifice their lives than stoop to the degradation of acknowledging him to 
be a gentleman. Such may well be the tools of despotism. In an 
intelligent community they can do but little harm. Your reception, 
sir, in New York and Massachusetts, is a just comment upon their 
influence. 

" Your visit to this country, sir, has laid the American nation under 
great obligation to you. This may be a startling proposition to many. 
But it was time, sir, that this nation should be roused to a sense of its 
true position. Seventy-five years of nearly uninterrupted peace and 
prosperity had begun to cool the love of republicanism in many bosoms, 
causing them to lose sight of the true principles of liberty. 

" The almighty dollar was engrossing too exclusively the energies 
of the people in its pursuit ; and with many, it is feared, was nearly 
the only object of their worship. But little was thought of the rela- 
tions of the New World to the Old, or of this republic to the other 
nations of the globe, beyond what grew out of the interests of trade. 

'^ The republic has been a propagandist of its principles ; but it has 
stood, like the monument on Bunker Ilill, speaking but a silent lan- 
guage, feeling perfectly secure in its position. 

'^ Despotisms are always propagandbts of their system, — always 
ready to countenance, sanction, and aid by force, any overturn of % 
firee or constitutional government, by a brother-despot. Such has been 
their history in all ages ; and the more recent examples in Europe, in 
the cases of Hungary, Rome and France, are no exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. They are true to their system. Th e United States, on th e 
o qe^hand, have been more oautiou fl and timid, not ftvftn ri>q\^iring thmr 
officers abroad to main tain, as they might, a stem and nncompromiaiiig 
22 
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republicanianij but liave taken all poaaiblc paJM to impreaa the doapot^ J 
of Europe with the idea that America yill take no exceptions t o their J 
conduct, treat the nations of th e Old World a s they ma/, if thuy 
only hce p on the otliCT^de of the Atlimtig. " 

" I'hia may have been, and doubtless was, a very wise poIi<^, in 
inSincy of the republic. But how does it bccoroc it3 manhood f 
hoy might witness the strong rubber despoil the weaker Imveller, 
out hia interfcrinff, and incur neither criminality nor dishonor 
what would be said of the man who should do iff Would bo not 
branded as both criminal an.d cowardly 7 But, eupposc tlio 1w 
should get the better of the contest, and beat down the robber 
then a much stronger robber should advance to the Resistance of 
fallen confrere, and the man should still stand looking on, 
remarking, ' It is nothing to me, so long as they do not come on nj 
side of the road,' — what then would be said of liim '! 

"Would his conduct illustrate either sound morality 
foresight '.' Will the robbers not come over on his side of Uie rokd' 
Most assuredly they will, an<3 when ho has no one to assist him; 
hia companion has fallen, and the time gone by when the two 
might have overthrown the first robber, and been ready, witEj 
strength, to have set upon the second one, if he dared to 
Belf, which be would not have done, had he known that he had 
two to meet. 

" Nations are but individuals multiplied into themselves, imd wl 
b true of the individual is true of the nation. 

"I say, sir, this nation ia under obliga^ons to you for turmng 
attention to its own relative position, and its duties growing out 
that position. 

" I regard it, sir, as a kind of special providence, that pu Tfi 
permitted to esca^ffi to these sliores dU?r the downfall of the cauao of 
freetlom in Hungary. And it may be th at, tlirough your iufltnunenfr- 
ality, under God, the Ubertics of these rnitwl St ates may be ra j p - 
Berved, and the cause o i irecdoni and'constitntio^ l_jp.r''"'"'i-iit. lyrft 
Bot^onljr renderiHi sure and |)crmanent. but ba carried hack and made^ 
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" Such may,— nay, sucii must be the KBult, should all the friend* 
of freedom and humanity, in both hemispheres, oombiuo tlieir efforti 
to that end. In that event, the horizontal lino sometimes talked of, 
that is to be drawn tbroagfa society, would bo drawn just above tyrants' 
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■luBldora. Ma; it soon bo your Imppinms, ur, to bm il Bodnwn, and 

yom own Hungary free and icdepouJcnt ! " 

Dr. Hooper, having concladed bis nddreaa, introducucl Koseulh to 
the assembly, saying Uiat be viaa extremely ill, and must be cxcnwd 
from & very long address, on that nccount, and becau3o ho had to take 
the cars at four o'clock for Boston. 

The Himgumn governor was received with cheering long and 
loud, closing with three cheera for intervention. Kossuth then spoke 
extemporaneously substantially aa tbllovs : 



KOESUTU'S BFEKCU AT SAVL RIVBB. 

" It is well done, ladiee and gentlemen, to consider well that huzza, 
If the word intervention, which the gcntlomoa suggested to the public 
opinion of the present assembly, should be responded to. lutcrveution 
baa — gentlemen, I don't exactly know the word ; you undaratjmd me 
— it is sharp on both sides. [A voice &om the crowd, ' I'wo-cdgcd.') 
Tee, it has tno cJgcs, and it is better to keep ofil 

" I do not know how you can represent me to be eloijuenL I never 
study to be eloquent; I nevor had eloquence, but truth, principle and 
bODOBty, — simple, becanse true ; — no other but sincere feeling 
which find their way to the heart, because tbcy come from the heart, 
and meet the approbation of good ni«n, hlco as the mild whispen of 
the limpid fountun reach the heart of nature's simple son. But to-day 
I have not even that eloquence. I have had no time for rcQoction. Cy 
my many cares and labors, with sleepless nighte, my soul has shaken 
tbis frame as the captive lion shakes the iron bars of his cage. Na< 
ture chiims her rights, gentlemen. I am sick. Excuse mo if I fidl 
short of your expectadona. But for what purpose ia clotiucnoe here 1 
Have I not your sanotion to my principles .' 

" Tbe first resolntions I mot from Massachusetts, giving mo encour- 
^ement, were passed here. Even now you are going on to oomfcst 
the sympathy of generous men. I have no need lo impress your 
minds. The veiy words jou have spoken, sir, — that was my speech. 
You have anticipated mo. Your words are to me, not only, bat for 
mc [Applause.] Those were my wishes. Those were tlie dangcn 
I humbly point out Only you have done it as a citiicu, while I 
ttand at a petitioner. To you, ladies and gentlemen, I need only ^va 
thaaki. And thanks on better told by the warm grasp of the hand 
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and the short word, God bless you, than by any skilful oratory. [Ap- 
plause.] 

<< You have encouraged me, sir, not to feel offended at calonmy. 
Well, I take it not only as a necessity of my position, but I am glad 
of it. If I were not opposed, I should think myself not worAy. 
Their opposition proves that they fear me ; and I promise to do all I 
can to be still more feared, all my life, by tyrants and despots. I am 
not misled by these calumnies. YiThat is their effect? Here and there 
only a word has been spoken. It is answered by the sympathy of the 
people all over the United States. Within a few days I have received 
a very curious letter, — I could give the name, but the writer calls 
himself a travelled American, — which letter tells me that I am doing a 
great mischief, even here, to advocate the necessity of a republic in Ea- 
rope ; for many gentlemen, even out of those who have addressed me, 
have not a love for their own republic, but would like to see her a con- 
stitutional monarchy, which this gentleman says is the happiest form of 
government in the world. Now, this is somewhat surprising, gentle- 
men ; but, out of twenty-five millions, one man having much travelled 
among despots to have such principles, there is not much danger. 
Yet, if such principles spread, there may be some danger ; and there- 
fore here is one motive more for Americans to help us purify the air 
of old Europe, that it may not make such impressions on and corrupt 
travelled Americans. [Laughter.] 

*^ You have been pleased to refer to Washington, and to couple my 
name with his. I do not aspire to that high honor. But I may look 
up to that star alone on mankind's sky for inspiration, and one thing 
promise, to equal him in love of country and honest devotion. But 
the parallel you have drawn, sir, between my country and yours, 
shows how much depends on success. I have not succeeded, it is true ; 
but I have been received in America, an exile, as no successful con- 
queror has ever been received, which shows that a change has come 
over the world. 

** Out-worn though I be, I wish to leave in such an assembly a good 
impression, and I will attend to just two points of objection. 

*' 1. That the people of Europe are not prepared for liberty, and 

" 2. That there is now no chMice for any change in Europe in favor 
of liberty. 

"1. As to the first point, — why, gentlemen, when, two hundred 
years ago, your fathers landed here, they found the Indians, under 
King Philip and Massasoit, capable to govern themselves. To say that 
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anj man is not capable to govern himself, is to say he is bom to be 
oppressed And >vhere is man bom to be oppressed ? It is contrary 
to nature. Not even the worm has this lot, for it resists oppression. 
Men are bom to be free. Freedom is the best schoohnaster to teach 
men how to be free. 

^' The people of this country are, to a great extent, Europeans, 
not differing from those who remain in Europe ; and they are good 
republicans. Well, they either brought their capability for freedom 
with them, or they have acquired it here. In either case, it shows 
that, if you give them freedom, they will either know how to use it, 
or they will be able to learn how. [Applause.] But the people in 
Europe are not free. There is a reason for that No plant can 
grow with a millstone on it Take off the stone, and it will grow. 
All men are created to be firee. 

^' 2. The second objection is, that there is no chance for revolution 
in Europe now. Hungary is overthrown, and under the feet of des- 
potic power. What chance has she to rise, — or to succeed, if she does 
rise? To all this I reply that there is not now in Europe a single 
nation which has not ten times the chance that your forefathers had, 
when they threw off the yoke of Britain, to gain liberty by a revolu- 
tion. Yet the generous people of 1775 did not count the dangers, but 
resolved to have their rights at any cost God sent foreign help to 
aid your brave hearts, and you are free. Poor Hungary has a hope, 
even in the extremity of her necessity. Wlienever the condition of a 
nation becomes so insupportable that it has nothing to lose by an effort 
to regain its liberty, then it will make the trial This is precisely our 
case in Hungary ; and we will try. There is no class contented in 
Hungary. It is different in France. There, for example, the bankers 
are contented ; they nmke money under the government, as it is ; and 
they, at least, desire no change. And so it may be of some other classes ; 
but not so in Hungary. In that country, the ancient nobility even is 
not contented with the present condition ; for they, too, are oppressed. 
Hungary has already won her social freedom ; she has aboUshed her 
aristocracy, and so abolished it as not to offend the aristocratic class, 
but attach them to the common cause. In former times, a Hungarian 
fiirmer, who had forty-five acres of land in his &rm, was obliged by law 
to pay one -ninth of the crops, and one hundred and two days' labor in 
the year, to the landlord, besides paying all the taxes. He was a free 
man, and not a serf He might move away, if he liked ; but, if he 
occupied the farm, he must pay this labor, one-ninth of the crops and 
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the taxes. This was the properly of the landlord, by the law. This 
power and property the landlord gave up ; and the fiurmer became thd 
proprietor of the land, and all his labor on it his own. These l^fil 
rights the nobility did not give up for nothing ; but to them an indem* 
nification was voted of fifteen millions of dollars, which they will not 
receive till Hungary is free. Austria can never pay it She is always 
on the verge of bankruptcy, reposing only on bayonets, which she has 
hard work to support from year to year. 

'' Then the paper-money of Hungary is in &vor of a revolution. 
Of this, some thirty-five millions of dollars was issued, of which fifteen 
millions of dollars is in the hands of the people, worth nothing now, 
but of value if Hungary becomes firee. There are also religious rea- 
sons. Our principle left any church free to manage its own concerns. 
The Protestants had their fidth and worship. The Catholics had a 
right to enjoy their large property under the republic. But Austria 
takes their convents, because she wants money. Therefore the Soman 
Catholics, save the Jesuitical order, do not like Austria. Hungary 
has always been attached to religious fireedom, and has made two 
revolutions for it. 

'' The taxes of Hungary used to be but four millions five hundred thou- 
sand dollars ; now they are sixty-five millions of dollars, and collected 
in the most vexatious manner possible. If Hungary is free, no such 
taxes are needed, because municipal government is cheap, and w^e will 
have no centralization and no standing army. We have learned that 
a standing army is not needed to maintain the liberty of the people, 
but only arms in the hands of the people themselves. 

" I here have taken the lowest motives ; and, supposing my coun- 
trymen to be only selfish men, and to have no high love of principle, 
there must be a revolution ; and they are not a little handful, but 
fifteen millions of men. 

'' Hungary wants nothing at this moment but me and one hundred 
thousand arms. I say not this in a boastful spirit. There are a hun- 
dred other men who can do all I can do. But it is a fact, however 
accounted for, that I have the confidence of the people. And this is a 
great point, not gained in a day. It takes a life to gain the confidence 
of a people, and the people must have confidence in somebody, to gain 
their freedom. 

'* Therefore I maintain my position in behalf of my country, and 
will not betray their confidence." 
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Kossnth closed with a reference to the principleB on which the PQ- 
grims of New Engknd founded their colonies, and on which alone 
these states can flourish ; bat no report was published of this pordon 
of his speech. He returned te Boston, by special train, at nine 
o'dock. 



KOSSUTH'S LAST SPEECH IN FANEUIL HALL. 

On Fridajr evening, May 14, Kossuth appeared for the last time in 
Faneail Hall. He made a speech of two hoars' length, on the condi- 
tion of Europe. The hall was filled at an early hour with the pur- 
chasers of Hungarian bonds, who were admitted by ticket, with mnch 
less inconvenience than that experienced on the former occasion, though 
the space inside vras densely filled. The galleries were chiefly occupied 
by ladies, as was also much of the space beneath the galleries. Previous 
to the organization of the meeting, at the call of the audience, several 
short speeches were made. Among others who addressed the meeting, 
were Hon. Myron Lawrence of the Senate, Eev. Father Taylor, Rev. 
John Pierpont, William A. White, Esq., Dr. Kittredge, and the Rev. 
Mr. Slicer, late chaplain of the United States Senate, who spoke very 
warmly in fiivor of Kossuth and intervention. Mr. Pierpont's 
remarks, partly in prose and partly in verse, were these : 

** My o pinion is, that we owe it to our position, as a free nation, to 
favor tne cause of treedom in all other nations ; and this at every 
Bfizan): EV ffl War, oaa as it is, is not t&e greatest of national fivila. 
Better, tar better, meet the perils of war, in establishing liberty in othe r 
hmds, than spend an ingloriou s peace, however prosperou s, in prop- 
ping up slavery in our own . In settlin g ^ the balance of power ^ 
among the nations of the earth, the weip;ht o^ ih^^ nation m ust be 
taken into ike account. It must be felt for or ag^ n gt (he cause of 
c ivil liberty. W e canno t be neutnJ, if we would^ as to th^ rnqf al 
i nfluence tliat, whether we will or not, we musi exert _ 

" Then let our might be thrown 
Into the scale where bleeding Freedom lies. 
Beneath imperial despots* gloating eyes. 
Let our voice thunder in the tyrant's ear : 
Ours is a voice that tyrants hate to bear ! 
If Austria*s double-headed Eagle stoops 
Upon the selMevoted Magyar troops, 
And the great Bear comes growling through his mows 
To help that Eagle rend his struggling fbes. 
Let the stem voice of all free nations swell 
Above the voice of ocean's waves, and tell 
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That Bor tad Engit both, that if thoj dkra 

Uike oammoD canae, — the Engle nnr] tho B«W, 

Girt though bjf Dijruid mjrmidoiia lh«f bo. 

Shall ibuid lh< ctuuinoti C« uf all Uio frco, — 

Let cum* itbal maj' ouins, errn cF «ir (hs tug : 

Somm fir sonBtu. growl for gruol, Mid hag fur hog. 

Till Ih? njund world Bhall et» if ilnpotB' thnmca, 

Wilh hlood ocmsnteil, and Iniilt up of bous, 

Will auuvl to finu through tliiit iicrn itrife u eUuda I 

Thii chktr of Btala Dpbeld by tntaim'i willlui; buuU." < 

On tho amiiX of Koseuth, at a fen tninutee past eight o'clock, G«a. 
WilsoD called the meeting to order, snd tlie foUowiog oSicen wen 
elected: 

President — Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks, Jr. 

Vice-presidents — Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, of Boetoo; 
Hon. J. S. C. Knonlton, of Worcester ; Hon. Caleb W. Prooty, of 
Scitoatc ; Hon. Calviu Torrey, of Palmer ; Dr. Samuel G. Howo, of 
Boetun, and Samuel Hooper, of Boston. 

Secretaries — William S. RdUinson, of Lowell ; Alfred T. Taraar, 
of Boston ; Eli^ur Wright, of Bo&ton ; Francis XI. Underwood, of 
Websler. 

The president, Mr. Banks, with appropriate remarks, intndnoad 
Koaaulh, who rose and delivered the following speech : 



KOSSUTH'S fiPSECa OX THE CONUITION OK EUKOPB. 

"Oe>-tlk.'«bs : Some gCDcrous friends, to whom my heart a boniul 
with tics of everlasting gratituilc, for their Idndocss, support aad pro- 
toction,— men distinguished aUo by the affiictioQ and confidence of 
their fellow-citiEcns, — have intimated to me that before I leave Boston 
and Massaohusi'tlA,— tlioso bright stara of consolation in the gloomy 
night of the poor wondering exile, — I am desired to give some explana- 
tion, in Faneuil Hull, about tlie present condition of Europe, and the 
chanurter of oar days. 

"Though oat-wom by daily cxnticai, uid dopriTcd of time to be 
prepared aa such a distinguished assembly has a right to chiim, still I 
do not huaitato thankfully to accept the invitation ; tho more, because, 
ftoiiflst the meet generona laauifcstationa of sympathy, I could not iail 
Uf KM tlint there cxi»t9 a doubt abont the probability of a new strujaje 
for liberty in Europe being vcrr nijb. and a deepondcney about t^e 
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^ obancea of ita Bucocaa . Hence tlia imprusaJon that, there being no I 

T kt ottT actirity DOW, there ia no occaaJon for cither cmte rial or poU ticBl 

|r ad fromAmerica I and thereforg. tbo^lg^^ thcr^ flmate an almost uni- 

y Tcrsal interest in o»r HU(;f!<>!M, and a lively desir e to countenance out 

t- teertioDB, still the active an^j opftratiyQ a\ i) pay be_weil^ aclajcd to tha i 

m oment wlicn the probabiLtiea of a new struggl e bg cotno evident, hj _ 

s eeing it anew eng aged, and the banner of revo lution onoo moro 

onfui'led on the easte rn continent . 

" 1 here ta scarce ! J any llii ng more noxious to the oauao which 1 plead; 
there is, indeed, nothing tnore torturing to mj own mind. I aee, ns 
clearly as I sec you, that tto die is not about to bo cost, but is already 
cast. I see the war between frovdom and oppression not al/aut to be 
engaged, but reall/ engaged. I see Europe just in that conditi<Hi in 
which two incxorablo armies arc, both marching already to meet. I 
see that the shock of Uieir meeting can neither be avoided nor delajwd. 
It must come. [AppIauee.J I see all this, not because Iwish it, bat 
because I know it, I see it, because I myself have taken, and still 
take, a conaiderablc part in the arrangements of the march. I soe it, 
L- because I know wliat are the elements of the struggle, and what ia Iho 
I organization of these clcmcnta. I know what are the forces we Ma 
dispose of with certainty, — with certainty, weighed not by visioosr^ 
itni^ination, but with that calm arithmetical calculation with wbidi 
the chief of an army looks to the register of his regiments before he 
ofTere or accepts a battle. 

" I see all this with tho lively feeling of that responsibility which a 
man must fi^el before letting loose the fury of war. You can, there- 
fore, imagine how torturing it most be to tny mind, to know that euoli 
a declaration &om the United States aa tho resolutions of Massaeha- 
setts, and such material aid as would enable mo to provide for thou 
necessities which cannot be provided for without financial means, 
would insure tho triumph of liberty ; — 1» know that the additional 
benefit of a good veaael, and of one hundred thousand arms, woold 
control tho issue of the question which principle shall rule the world, 
and to SCO that additional benoGt not denied out of want of sympathy, 
but delayed out of want of £uth, — delayed when it is Just tu<duy that 
it would ho on anchor of aecttrity, whoreas every day's delay mak« it 
Evthcr superiluous or uaelcas. You may imagine, gentlemen, how that 
pjeepticiam, that doubt, must painfully affect my heart 

"It may bo that this doubt about the probability of a European 
revolution arises &om ivot being sufEcteutly acquainted with the 
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pretent oondidon of Europe. I therefore accepted the present oppor- 
lonity to enter into its explanation ; but it is id; duty to advise tliia 
distiiiguislicd osaembly thut, if it desires tne to Bpcak about that eub- 
ject, it must nerve itself with considerable patience. The subject is 
Dot stirring, nor can it bo diapoeed of in a tew words. I will hare 
rather to deliver a lecture than an addrees. 

' ' Will you, ladies and gentlemen, hear rather a short address 1 Fleaae 
to tell mo jxiur wish. I will say b few hrart-felt words of thanks, for 
all the kindiieaj I have met in Boston, and bid you a cordial ikreweU. 
If yon will bave an espknation about the condition of Europe, then , 
be pleased to arm yourselves with patience. [AppUosc-J What is 
your sovereign will ? What shall I do 1 [Cries of ' Go on, go on,' 
with prolonged appbiuse.J 

"Well, Iwillobey. [A voice in the crowd, ' Tho longer the better.' 
Applause. ) 

" Laiiies and Gentlemen : The gigantic struggle of the first French 
revolulion associated the name of France so much with tho cause of 
freedom in Europe, that all the world got accustomed to aoc France 
take ttic leiul in tlic struggle for European liberty, ami to look to it ofl 
a power intrusted by Providence with the initiation of revolutions, — as 
B power without tho impulse of which no liberal movement has any 
hope on the European continent. 

" I, from my earliest days, never shared that opinion ; I felt alwayB i 
moro sympathy with the Anglo-Saxon character and Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, wliich nised England, notwtUu>taii<ling its monarchy and 
its aristocracy, to li [losition prouder than Rome ever was in its most 
glorious ilays [appUusc], and which, fi-eo from monarchical and aristo- 
cralical I'lemenU lierc in America, lie at the fuundntion of ■ political i 
organimtioD, upon which ibn first true democratic republic, also con- 
solidated and developed in freedom, power and prosperity, in such * 
abort time, as to make it a liring wonder to tho contemporai^ ago, 
Mid a UK)k full of instruction to the coming gcncntions. [Applause. 1 

" Uowcver, that opinion about tho French iuitiatiro prevailed in 
Europe ; ami it was a great misfortune, hecaoso yon know tliat Franco 
has always yet fonakcn the movement which it raised in Europe, and 
tho other nations, acting not spontaneously, but only following tho 
impuUe which the French have imparted to them, fullered and 
■b)ppe<t at onoo, as soon as the French locomotive stopped. [Ap< 
pl&uK.] With that opinion of the French supremacy, no revolution 
in Europe could have a definite, happy issue. 
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^VFreedom never yet was ^yen to nationB as a ^ft, bat only as • 
reward [applause], bravely earned by own exertions, own aacrifioes 
and own toil [applause] ; and never will, never shall it be aUained 
otherwise ! [Applause. ] 

'^ I speak, therefore, out of profound conviction of my soul, when I 
say that, though the heart of the philanthropist must feel pained at 
the new hard trials to which the French nation is and will yet be exposed 
by the momentary success of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte's inglorious 
usurpation, still that very &ct will prove advantageous to the ultimate 
success of liberty in Europe. [Applause.] Louis NapoIeon^s coup 
d'etat, much against his will, has emancipated Europe from its reliance 
upon France. [Applause.] The combined initiative of nations has 
succeeded to the initiative of France ; spontaneity and self-reliance 
have replaced the desponding and foreign impulse, and reliance upon 
foreign aid. France is reduced to the common level of nations, 
obliged to join general combinations, instead of regulating them; 
and this I take for a very great advantage. Many have wondered at 
the momentary success of Louis Napoleon, and are inclined to take it 
for an evidence that the French nation is either not capable or not 
worthy to be free. But that is a great fidlacy. The momentary 
success of Louis Napoleon is rather an evidence that France is 
thoroughly democratic. All the revolutions in Franco have resulted 
in the prepondcranco of that class which bears the denomination of 
Bourgeoisie. 

** Amongst all possible qualifications of oppression, none is more 
detested by the people than the oppression by an Assembly. The 
National Assembly of Franco was the most treacherous the world has 
ever yet known. Issued from universal suffrage, it went so far as to 
abolish universal suffrage ; and every day of its existence was a new 
blow more stricken at democracy for the profit of the Bourgeoisie. 
Louis Napoleon 1ms beaten asunder that Assembly, which the French 
democracy had so many reasons to hate and to despise ; and the people 
applauded him, as the people of England applauded Cromwell when he 
whipped out the Rump Parliament, though, indeed, there is not the 
slightest likeness between Cromwell the Giant and Louis Napoleon 
the Dwarf [Applause and cheers.] 

" But by what means was Louis Napoleon permitted to do even 
what the people liked to see done 1 By no other means than by flat- 
tering the principle of democracy. lie restored the universal suffrage. 
It is an infernal trick, to be sure ; it is a shadow given for reality ; but 
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8tiII it proves that the democratic spirit is so consolidated in France 
that even despotic ambition must flatter it [Applause.] Well, 
depend upon it, this democracy, which the victorious usurper feels 
himself constrained to flatter in the brightest moments of his triumph, — 
this democracy will either make out of Louis Napoleon a tool, in spite 
of himself, serving the democracy, or it will crush him ! [Applause 
and cheers.] 

^' France is the country of sudden changes and of unthought>of 
accidents. I will, therefore, not presume to tell the events of its 
next week ; but one alternative I dare to state, — Louis Napoleon either 
6113 or maintains himself. [Laughter.] The fall of Louis Napoleon, 
though old monarchical elements sh ould unite to throw him up, c^ 
have no other issue than a republic, — a republic mor e faithful to the 
community of freedom m .Kurope ttian all the former revolutiops 



ha ve been. Ur, it .Loms JNapoleon maintains himself, he can do so 
only cither by relying upon the army, or by flattering the feelings and 
interest of the masses. If he relies upon the army, he must give to it 
glory and profit ; or, in other words, he must give to it war. Well, a 
war of France against whomever, for whatsoever purpose, is the 
best possible chance for the successbof European revolution. Or, if 
Louis Napoleon relies upon the feelings of the masses, — as, indeed, he 
appears willing to, — in that case, in spite of himself, he becomes % 
tool in the hands of democracy ; and if, by becoming such, he forsakes 
the allegiance of his masters, — the league of absolutistical powers, — 
well, he will cither be forced to attack them, or be attacked by them. 
That is so much a necessity of his position, that I would venture the 
prophecy that, should he succeed to maintain himself to the next 
spring, without being attacked from abroad, you will see him brought 
to the necessity of an offonsive war ; may be against England, but, in 
my opinion, more probably against Austria. They cannot lx)th stand 
on the soil of Italy ; and, whoever be the ruler of France, he may 
abandon Italy to herself, but never can abandon it to Austria. 
Against the rivalry of geographical necessity no whim of personal 
inclinations can prevail, and not even cowardice can submit to it 

" Whichever of theso alternatives may occur, so much I take for 
sure, that the momentary success of Louis Napoleon^s coup deiat, in 
its ultimate issue, will and must prove more subservient to the 
revolutionary movement of Europe, than if the French republic of 
1848, with the unhappy poetry of Lamartinian policy, forsaking faith- 
lessly the revolution, and resulting in the degradation of the National 

28 
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Assembly, and in the preponderanoe of the Bourgeoisie, oould loEfi 
been continued by a peaceful solution of the presidential eleotaan, 
which would have taken place at this very period, without the eottp 
(Tetai Napoleon. [Applause.] 

'' It is not for the first time that he who serves the devil nuns hia, 
in spite of himself. [Long-continued applause.] 

" So much for France ; now as to Italy. 

'' Italy ! the sunny gurden of Europe, whose blossoms are blighted 
by the icy north wind firom St. Petersburg ! Italy, that captured 
nightingale, placed under a fragrant bush of roses, beneath an ever- 
blue sky ! Italy was always the battle-field of the contending prin- 
ciples, since hundreds and hundreds of years the German emperors, 
the kings of Spain, and the kings of France, fought their private 
feuds, their bloody battles, on her much-coveted soil, and, by their 
destructive influence, kept down every progress, and fostered every 
jealousy. By the recollections of old, the spirit of liberty was 
nowhere so dangerous for European absolutism as in Italy. And this 
spirit of republican liberty, this warlike genius of ancient Rome, was 
never extinguished between the Alps and the Faro. 

''We are taught by the scribes of absolutism to speak of the 
Italians as if they were a nation of cowards ; and we forget that the 
most renowned masters of the science of war, the greatest generals, up 
to our day, were Italians, — Piccolomini, Montecucculi, Famese, 
Eugene of Savoy, Spinola, and Bonaparte, — a galaxy of names whose 
glory is dimmed but by the reflection that none of them fought for his 
own country. As often as the spirit of liberty awakened in Italy, the 
servile forces of Germany, of Spain, and of France, poured into the 
country, and extinguished the glowing spark in the blood of the 
people, lest it should once more illumine the dark night of Europe. 
[Cries of * Shame.'] Frederic Barbarossa destroyed Milan to its 
foundations, ^vhcn it attempted to resist his imperial encroachments, 
by the league of independent cities, and led the plough over its smok- 
ing ruins. Charles the Fifth gathered all his powers around him to 
subdue Florence, when it declared itself a democratic republic. 
Napoleon extinguished the last remnants of republican self-govern- 
ment by crushing the republics of Venice, Genoa, Lucca, Ragusa, 
and left untouched only by derision, to ridicule republicanism, the 
Commonwealth of San Marino; and the Holy Alliance parted the 
spoils of Napoleon, and riveted anew the iron fetters together, which 
enskved Italy, and forged now spiritual fetters, prevented the exten- 
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nan of cdncalioit, and dcatrojed the press, in order that tlio Italians 
thonld Dot remembor their post 

" Ewry pngc, glorioua in their history for tTtcnty-five cenlariea, ia 
connected with tlin independence of Italy ; every etain upon her honor 
is connected nith fureign rule. And the Imrning minds of the Italians, 
thougli every Hfiiritual food ia denied to them, oknnot be tuught not to 
remeinber their past gloiy, and thciT present degradatioo. Kvery 
stono epoaka of the ancient glory; every Auatrian policeman, every 
French soldier, of the present degmdation. The tyranta have no 
poner to unmake history, tuid to silence the feelings of the nation; 
and amongst ail the feelings powerful to stir np tlie activity of tnan- 
kind, there is none more impressible tbnn unmerited degradation, which 
itnpeU us to redeem our lost honor. What is it, therefore, that keope 
those petty tyrants of Italy, who are jealous of one another, on their 
tottering thrones, divided as tfaoy arc among themselves, whilst the 
re»olulJoniiing spirit of liber^ unites the people 1 It is only tlie pro- 
tccdon of Auitriii, studding the peninsula with her Imyonets and with 
her spies; and Austria itself can dare to stud thus Italy, hocauso 
she reliea upon the afisistanco of Russia. She can send her armies to 
Italy, hecsuse Russia guards her eastern dominions. Let Russia koop 
off, and Austria is unable to keep Italy in bondage ; and the Italians, 
tmitcd in the spirit of independence, "will settle easily their account 
with their own iwwerless princes. [Applause.] Keep off tlie icy 
blast bom the Russian snows, and the tree of freedom will grow up in 
the garden of Europe ; though cut down by the despola, it will spring 
anew from the roots in the soil, which was always genial for the tree. 
[ApplauM.] Remember that no revolution in Italy was ever jret 
crushed by their own domestic tyrants without foreign nid ; remember 
that one-third of the Austrian army, nhieh occupies Italy, are Ilun- 
gariaus, who liavo fought against and triumphed over the yeilow-black 
flag of Austria, under the same tri-color which, having the same colors 
for both countries, shows emblematically that Hungary and Italy 
are but two wings of the samo army, united against a common enemy. 
Remember that even now neither the Pope nor lite httle princes of 
tniddla Italy can subsist without an Austrian and French garnson. 
I And remember tliat Italy is a half ia1c, open from tliree 
I friendship of all who synDpathize with ciril and religions 
«Tth, but bxmt the sea not open to Russia and Anatria, 
!y an not maiiljme powers; and so long as En|;hu)il is 
• of tho bs^ of its power, and bo soon as America gets coa- 
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scioos of tho condition upon which its future depends, Austria and 
Russia will never be allowed to become maritime powers. [Applause.] 

<< And when you feel instinctively that the heart of the Roman must 
rage with fury when he looks back into the mirror of his past, that 
the Venetian cannot help to weep tears of fire and of blood from the 
Bialto, — when you feel all this, then look back how the Romans have 
fought in 1849, with a heroism scarcely paralleled in the most glo- 
rious day of ancient Rome; and let me teU, in addition, upon the 
certainty of my own positive knowledge, that the world never yet has 
seen such a complete and extensive revolutionary organization as that 
of Italy to-day — ready to burst out into an irresistible storm at the 
slightest opportunity, and powerful enough to make that opportunity, 
if either foreign interference is checked, or the interfering foreigners 
occupied at home. [Applause.] The revolution of 1848 has revealed 
and developed the warlike spirit of Italy. Except a few wealthj pro- 
prietors, already very uninflucntial, the most singular unanimity 
exists, both as to aim and to means. There is no shade of diflerence 
of opinion, either as to what is to be done, or how to do it. All are 
unanimous in their devotion to the union and independence of Italy. 
With Fi-ance or against France, by the sword, at all sacrifices, with- 
out compromise, they are but bent on renewing, over and over again, 
the battle, with that confidence that even without aid thoy will tri- 
umph, in the long run. [Cheers and prolonged applause.] 

*' The difliculty in Italy is not how to make a revolution, but how to 
prevent its untimely outbreak ; and still, even in that respcet, there is 
such a complete discipline as the world never yet has seen. In Rome, 
Romagna, Ijonibanly, Venice, Sicily, and all the middle Italy, there 
exists an invisible government, whose influence is everywhere discern- 
ible. [Applause.] It has eyes and hands in all departments of 
public service, in all classes of society ; it has its taxes voluntarily 
paid, its force organized, its police, its newspapers regularly printed 
and circulated, though tho possession of a single copy would send the 
holder to the galleys. The officers of the existing goveinmeiit convey 
tho missives of the invisible government; tlie diligences transport its 
agents. One line from one of these agents opens to you tlie galleries 
of art on prohibited days, gives you the protection of uniformed 
oflicials, and. if you find no place at a diligence oflice, determines tho 
dircctoi-s to send a supplementary carriage. The chief of police avowed 
opeidy to Cardinal AntoncUi that formerly the police watched and 
spied, but now the polico itself is watclied and spied, and i)unished 
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terribly, inexorably, if it dares to interfere with the orders of the in- 
visible government [applause], which never fail to be punctually 
obeyed. [Applause.] 

" The opinion of the enemy being the best evidence of the prospects 
of the revolution, I claim your indulgence to tell a very graphic 
incident 

['Goon!' 'Goon!'] 

^'A monsignore, the head of the secret police in Rome, came to 
the English consul, Mr. Freeborn, reproaching him with having shel- 
tered the enemies of the papal government. ' Whatever my sympa- 
thies, I protect equally,' said Freeborn, * all who seek refuge from 
political oppression under my roof. [Applause.] K, to-morrow, an 
insurrection breaks out, and you, monsignore, come to the consulate 
to demand an asylum, you shall not be taken out whilst I am living.' 
[Applause.] * On your honor? ' said, eagerly, the monsignore. * Yes, 
on my honor,' answered Freeborn. [Applause.] * ! ' said the 
police director, with flaming eyes, and grasping enthusiastically the 
consuVs hands, * I shall count on your word —7 1 shall ; ' and, for- 
getting his official errand, he proceeded eagerly to detail the disguise 
in which he would present himself [Laughter and applause.] 

" Such is the condition of Italy, in the very opinion of the director 
of the secret police; and that this is the condition of all Italy, is 
shown on one side in the &ct that the King of Naples holds fettered 
in dungeons twenty-five ' thousand patriots, and Radetzky [ ' Shame ! 
shame!'] has sacrificed nearly forty thousand political martyrs on the 
scaffold [* Hear, hear ! '] ; and still the scaffold continues to be watered 
with blood, and still the dungeons receive new victims, evidently prov- 
ing what spirit there exists in the people of Italy. [Applause.] 

'' And still Americans doubt that we are on the eve of a terrible 
revolution ; and they ask, what use can I make of any material aid ? 
— when Italy is a barrel of powder, which the slightest spark can light; 
and Italy is the left wing of the army of liberty, of which Hungary is 
the right ! [Applause and cheers.] 

'^ In respect to foreign rule, Germany is more fortunate than Italy. 
From the times of the treaty of Verdun, when it separated frt>m 
France and Italy, through the long period of more than a thousand 
years, no foreign power ever has succeeded to rule over Germany, 
such is the resistive power of the German people to guard its national 
existence. The tyrants who swayed over them were of their own 
blood. But, to subdue German liberty, those tyrants were always 
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aimoos to introduce foreign institntionB. First, they swept airay ibo 
ancient Germanic right, — this common law, so dear to the English and 
American, this eternal barrier against the encroachments of despotism, 
— and substituted for it the iron rule of the imperial Roman law. TIm 
rule of papal Rome over the minds of Germany crossed the moontaiiis, 
together with the Roman law, and a spiritual dependency was to be 
established all over the world. The wings of the German eagle were 
bound, that it should not soar up to the sun of truth. But, when the 
oppression became too strong, the people of Grermany rose against the 
power of Rome; — not the princes, though they, too, were oppressed, 
but the son of the miner of Eisenach, the poor friar Martin Lather, 
defied the Pope on his throne, and at his bidding the people of Ger- 
many proved that it is strong enough to shake o9f oppression, that it 
is worthy, and that it knows how to be free. And again, when the 
French, under their emperor, whose genius comprehended everything 
except freedom, extended their moral sway over Germany, — when the 
princes of Germany thronged around the foreign despot, begging 
kingly crowns from the son of the Corsican lawyer, with whom the 
emperors were happy to form matrimonial alliances — with the man 
who had no other ancestors than his genius, — then it was again the 
people which did not join in the degradation of its rulers, but, jealooi 
to maintain their national independence, turned the foreigner out, 
though his name was Napoleon, and broke the yoke asunder, which 
weighed as heavily upon their princes as upon themselves. And atill 
there arc men in America who despair of the vitality of the Germans, 
of their indomitable power to resist oppression, of their love of freedom, 
and of their devotion to it, proved by a glorious history of two thou- 
sand years ! The German race is a power the vitality and influence 
of which you can trace through the world's history for two thousand 
years ; you can trace it through the history of science and heroism, 
industry, and of bold, enterprising spirit. Your own country, your 
own national character, bear the mark of German vitality. [Applause.] 
Other nations, now and then, were great by some great men, — the 
German people was always great by itself. [Applause.] 

** But the German princes cannot bear independence and liberty ; 
they had rather themselves become slaves, the underlings of the Czar, 
than to allow that their people should enjoy some liberty. An alli- 
ance was therefore formed, which they blasphemously called the Holy 
Alliance, with the avowed purpose to keep the people down. The 
great powers guaranteed to the smaller princes — whose name is 
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legion, for they are many — the power to fleece and to torment thdr 
people, and promised every aid to them against the insurrection of 
those who would find that for liberty's sake it is worth while to risk 
their lives and property. It was an alliance for the oppression of the 
nations, not for the maintenance of the princely prerogative. When 
the Grand Duke of Baden, in a fit of liberality, granted his people the 
liberty of the press, the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia 
abolished the law, carried unanimously by the Legislature of Baden, 
and sanctioned by the prince. The Holy Alliance had guaranteed to 
the princes the power to oppress, but not the power to benefit, their 
people. 

'* But, though the great powers interfered often in the principalities 
and little kingdoms of Germany, — as often as the spirit of liberty 
awoke, — yet they avoided, themselves, every occasion which would have 
fi)rced them to request the aid of their allies, and especially of Russia. 
They knew it too well, that to accept foreign aid against their own 
people was nothing else than to lose independence ; it was morally the 
same as to kneel down before the Czar, and to take the oath of alle- 
giance. A government which cannot stand against its own people but 
by foreign aid, avows that it cannot stand without foreign aid. Take 
that foreign aid — interference ! — away, and it falls. 

'' The dynasties of Austria and Prussia were aware of this. They 
therefore yielded as often as their encroachments met a firm resist- 
ance from the people. When my nation so absolutely resisted, in 
1823, the attempt to abolish its constitution. Prince Mcttemich himself 
advised the Emperor Francis to yield, and even humbly to apologize 
to the Diet of 1825. The King of Prussia granted even a kind of 
constitution, rather than to claim the assistance of the Czar. Herein 
you can find the explanation of the fiu^t that the continent of Europe is 
not yet republican. The spirit of fireedom, when roused by oppression, 
was lulled into sleep by constitutional concessions. The Czar of 
Russia was well aware of the fiu;t that this system of compromise 
prevents her interference into the domestic concerns of Europe, which 
would lead her to the sovereign mastership over all; she therefore did 
everything to push the sovereigns to extremities. But she did only 
succeed when, by a palace revolution in Vienna, a weak and cruel 
youth was placed on the throne of Austria, and a passionate woman 
got the reins of government in her hand, and an unprincipled, reckless 
adventurer was ready to carry out every imperial whim, regardless 
of the honor of his country and the interests of his master. Russia, at 
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last, got her aim. Rather than to acknowledge the rights of Hungaiy, 
thej bowed before the Czar, and gave up the mdependence of the 
Austrian throne; thej became the underlings of a foreign power, 
rather than allo^ that one of the peoples of the European continent 
should become free. Since the fall of Hungary, Russia is the real 
sovereign of all Germany ; for the first time, Germany has a foreign 
master ! and do you believe that Germany ^ill bear that in the nine- 
teenth century which it never yet has borne, — bear that in its man- 
hood which it never has borne in its childhood? 

^^ Soon after, and through the fall of Hungary, the pride of Russia 
was humiliated. Austrian garrisons occupied Hamburg, Schleswig 
Holstein was abandoned, Hessia was chastised, and all that is dear to 
Germans purposely affi-onted. Their dreams of greatness, their long- 
ing for unity, their aspirations of liberty, were trampled down into the 
dust, and ridicule was thrown upon every elevation of mind, upon 
every revelation of patriotism. Hassenburg, convicted of forgery by 
the Prussian courts, became minister in Hessia ; and once outlawed 
Schwarzenberg, and Bach, a renegade republican, ministers of Austria. 
The church-yard piece of oppression, which tyrants, under the name 
of order, are trying to enforce upon the world, has for its guardians bat 
outlawed reprobates, forgers, and renegades. [Applause.] Could you 
believe that with such elements the spirit of liberty can be crushed ? 
They know that, to hiibituate nations to oppression, the moral feeling 
of the people has to be killed. But could you really believe that the 
moral feeling of such a people as the German, stamped in the civiliza- 
tion of which it was one of the generating elements, can be killed, or 
that it can bear for a long while such an outrage ? Do you iliink that 
the people which met the insolent bulls of the Pojx5 in Kome by the 
llefontiation and the Thirty Years' War, and the nuuibeiless armies 
of Napoleon by a general rising, that this people will tamely submit 
to the Russian influence, more arrogant than the papal pretensions, 
more disastrous than the exactions of the French empire? They 
broke the power of Rome and of Paris ; will they agree to be governed 
by St. Petersburg 7 Those who are accustomed to see in history only 
the princes will say ay ; but they forget that, since the Reformation, it 
is not more the princes who make the history, but the people ; they 
sec the tops of the trees are bent by the powerful northern hurricane, 
and they forget that the stem of the tree is unmoved. Gentlemen, the 
German princes bow before the Czar, but the German people will never 
bow before him. [Applause.] 
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'' Let me sum up the philosophy of the present condition of Germany 
in these few words : 1848 and 1849 have proved that the little tyrants 
of Germany cannot stand by themselves, but only by their reliance 
upon Austria and Prussia. These again cannot stand by themselves, 
but only by their reliance upon Russia. Take this reliance away, by 
maintaining the laws of nations against the principle of interferenee, 
and the joint powers of America and Englioid can maintain them 
[applause]; and all the despotic governments, reduced to stand by 
their own resources of power, must fidl before the never yet subdued 
spirit of the people of Germany, like rotten firuit touched by a gale. 
[Applause.] 

^^ Let me now speak about the condition of my own dear native land. 
[Cheers and prolonged applause.] 

*' I hope not to meet any contradiction when I say that no condi- 
tion can and will endure, which is so bad, so insupportable, that, bj 
trying to change it, a people can lose nothing, and can gain everything. 
[Applause.] 

'* No condition can and will endure, the maintenance of which is 
contrary to every interest of every class. [Applause.] 

'^ A revolution, on the contrary, is unavoidable, when every interest 
of every class wishes and requires it [Applause.] 

*' I will first speak of the lowest, and still most powerful of all, of 
the material interest : 

^' There are some countries where, however insupportable be the 
condition of the masses, still the government has an ally in the mightj 
and influential class of bankers, who lend their money to support des- 
potism with, and in those who invested their fortunes in the shares of 
these loans, negotiated by bankers, speculating upon and with the for- 
tunes of small capitalists. 

" That class of men, partly tools of oppression, partly the fools of 
the tools [applause and laughter], exists not in Hungary. We have 
no such bankers in Hungary, and have but a very small, inconsidera^ 
ble number of such who invested their fortunes in such loan shares. 
And even the few who have been playing in the &tal loan share gain 
have withdrawn firom it, at every price, because they feared to lose 
all. From that quarter, therefore, the house of Austria has no ally in 
Hungary. 

'' As to the former aristocracy, a class influential by its connections, 
and by its large landed property, yon remember that, when I snO' 
ceeded to abolish the feudal charges, and oonverted millions of my 
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ooontrymen, of different religion and di£ferent language, out of 
holders into free landed proprietors, ire guaranteed an indemnification 
to the land-owners for what they lost 

'^ From a fiurm of about thirty-five to fifty acres of land, the fiurmer 
had to work one hundred and two days a year for the land-owner, gite 
him the ninth part of all his crops, half a dollar in ready monej, besides 
particular fees for shop-keeping, brewery, mill, &c. We haye freed 
the people fix)m all the incumbrances ; and, thanks to God, that benefit 
never more can be torn fix)m the people's hands ! [ Applanse, and cnes 
of ' Good ! good ! '] The aristocracy consented to it, because we had 
guaranteed full indemnification for it. The very material existence of 
this class of former land-owners is depending fix)m that indemnificati<m, 
to defray with it their debts, which they formerly had the habit wan- 
tonly to contract, and to provide for the cultivation of their own lai^ 
allodial property, which they formerly cultivated by the hands of their 
lease-holders, but now have to invest a capital into. 

'^ Now, this indemnification, amounting to one hundred millions of 
dollars, the house of Austria never can realize. You know, with its 
centralized government, which is always very expensive, with its 
standing army of six hundred thousand men the only support of its 
precarious existence, with its army of spies and secret police, with its 
SjTstem of corruption and robbery, with its fourteen hundred millions 
of debt, with its eternal deficit in its current expenditures, with its 
new loans to pay the interest of the old, and with the certainty of an 
unavoidable bankruptey, this indemnification Austria never can pay 
to the former aristocracy of Hungary. The only means to get this 
indemnification is the restoration of Hungary to its independence by a 
new revolution. [Applause.] 

** Independent Hungary can pay it, because it has no debts, will 
want no large standing armies, and will liave a cheap administration ; 
because not centralized, but munici})al, the people goveniing itself in 
and through municipalities, the cheapest of all governments. [Ap- 
plause.] 

"Hungary has already pointed out the fund out of which that 
indemnification can and will be paid, without any imposition upon the 
people, and any loss to the commonwealth. Hungary has large state 
lands, belonging to and administered by the commonwealth. I have 
mathematically proved tliat the landed property of the state, sold in 
small paicels to those who have yet no land, connected with a banking 
operation founded upon that very reality, to facilitate the payment of 
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tfao price, is more than suffidont to psj that indciniiificatioii ; besides, 
tsmnll land-tax, nliich the new owners of that imraooso property, 
divided into suiaU farms, will have to pa;, as other land proprietors, 
will jield more revenue to the commonwealth than all the proceeds of 
dotaeetic adrainiatnitioii. | Applause] 

"This my propoaitioa, having be«n sabmittcd to the IfatiiHial 
Assembly, bu been accepted and ^proved, and has attached to tha 
rerolution the nuuicrons class of farm laborers who have not j'et their 
own fiirma, awl who contemplate with the liveliest joy this benevolent 
provinon, which Austria can never enecute, because, financially ruined 
as she is, she cannot be contented eith«r with the tax revenue or the 
banking arraDgemeot, to defray tho indemnification ; she sells the 
stock wbonevcr she can find a man to buy it. 

" But here is a rcmarkaJile fHct, proving how little is the fatttn 
of Austria conteniplnted lo be sure even by its rotariea. Whoever is 
willing to sell a lauded property in Hungary, foreign bankers, Au^ 
trian capitalists, buy it readily at an enormous price, becaose they 
know that private tntnsactions will bo respected by our revolution ; 
but &om tlio govcnimcnt nobody bays a single acre of land, becattse 
every man knows that such a transaction must be considered void. 
[Applause.] Kay, more, not even as a gift is accepted by whomever 
•D estate from tho present government. Ilaynau himself was ofiered 
in reward a large landed property by the goremment; he did not 
locept, but preferred a comparatit>cly small sum of money, not amount- 
ing to one-tcnib of the value of the offered land, and ho bought from a 
private individual a hindcd property (or tho money, because, that being 
ft private transaction, is sure to stand ; whereas in tlio future of the 
Austrian government in Ilungary not even its Ilaynaus have confi- 
dence ! { frulongvd upplauso and cheers.] 

"The manufacturing interests anxiously wish and must wish a 
rerototiott, because manufacturing imlustry is entirely ruined now by 
Austria. Every fitvor, encouragement and aid, wluch the national 
gDTcinmoRt imparted by industry, is not only withdrawn, but subs^ 
tutcd by the ohl system, the tendenoy of which is neither to allow 
Hungary free trade, — to buy manu&ctured articles whore they can b« 
had in the liest quali^, or at lbs cheapest price, — nor to permit man- 
ufacturing at home, but to conserve Hungoiy in the poeition of a colo- 
nial market, a condition always regarded as insnppoitablo, and buS- 
oiect motive ibr a revolution, as you jonisolf, out of your own history, 
know. [Applanae and ohocn.] 
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" The commercial interest anxiously desire a reTolatioDy bectnaa 
ibffre exists, in &ct, no active commerce in Hungary, the Himgariaii 
CMumerce being degraded into a mere brokership of Yieniuu [Ap- 
plause.] 

** All those i^ho have yet in their hands the Hungarian bank-notes, 
issued by my government, must wish a revolution, because Austria, 
alike foolish as criminal, has declared them out of value, — thus they 
cannot be restored to value but by a revolution. The amount of those 
.Iiank-notes in the hands of the people is yet about twenty millions of 
dollars. No menaces, no cruelty, can induce the people to give it up 
to the usurper ; they put it into bottles, and bury it in the earth. 
[Applause] They say it is good money when Kossuth comes home. 
[Cheers and prolonged applause.] But^ while no menaces of Austria 
can induce the people to give up this treasure of our impending revo- 
lution, a single line of mine sent home is obeyed, and the money is 
treasured up where I have designated. [Applause.] 

'^ Do you now understand, gentlemen, by what motive I say that, 
once at home, once our struggle engaged, I do not want your material 
aid, and neither wish nor would accept all your millions ; but that I 
want your material aid to get home, and to get home in such a way 
as will inspire confidence in my people, by seemg me bring home the 
only tiling which it has not — arms ! [Enthusiastic applause.] 

*' But, I am asked, where will I land ? That, of course, I will not 
say ; — pcrliaps directly at Vienna, in a Montgolfier, in a balloon 
[laughter and applause], — but one thing I may say, because that is 
no secret : rememlx?r that all Italy is a sea-coast, and remember that 
Italy has the same enemy which Hungary lias ; that Italy is the left 
wing of that army of which Hungary is the right wing, and that in 
Italy forty thousand Hungarian soldiers [applause] exist, as also, in 
general, in the Austrian army one hundred and sixty thousand [ap- 
plause] Hungarians exist. More I cannot and will not say, upon the 
subject. [ Applause. ] 

" But I will say that all the amount of taxation the people of Hun- 
gary formerly had to pay was but four and a half million dollars, — now 
it has to pay sixty-five million dollars ; that land-owners offer their 
land to the government, only to get rid of the land-tax, larger than 
all the revenue ; that we have raised yearly six hundred thousand 
hundreil weight of tobacco, — now the monopoly of tobacco l^eing intro- 
duced, the people does not more smoke, and has burnt its tolxicco- 
seed. [Applause, and cries of 'Good! good!'] We have raiseil 
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(me hundred and twenty million gallons of wine. [A Toice in the 
crowd, 'Good!' Laughter and prolonged applause.] Gentlemen, 
I come not to interfere with the domestic concerns of Ammca. [Ap* 
plause.] I have no opinion about the Maine liquor law. [Applause.] 
For myself, I am very fond of water. [Laughter and applause, with 
cries of ' Good ! '] But still I may say it is my opinion it will be 
many years before the Maine liquor law through all Europe will pass. 
[Prolonged applause and enthusiastic cheers.] Well, gentlemen, as I 
was about to say, one-half of the vineyards are cut down. Hundred 
thousands live upon horticulture and fruit cultivation ; the trees are 
Cut down to escape the heavy taxation laid upon them. The stamp 
tax is introduced, the most insupportable to free men ; tillage from 
village, town from town, city from city, is divided by custom lines ; 
the poor peasant woman bringing a dosen of eggs to the market has 
to pay the tax of consumption before she is permitted to enter ; and 
when she brings medicine home for her sick child, she has again to pay 
before permitted to enter her home. [Cries of ' Shame ! '] 

''And, besides this material oppression, and the daily and nightly 
vexations connected with it, — the Protestants deprived of the self- 
government of their church and school, for which they have thrice 
taken up arms victoriously in three centuries ; the Roman Catholics 
deprived of the security of their church property ; the people of every 
race deprived of its nationality, because there exists no public lift 
where to exert it ; no national existence, no constitution, no munioi* 
palities, no domestic law, no domestic officials, no security of person and 
of property, but arbitrary power, martial law, and the hangman and 
the jail ; — and on the other side, Hungarian patriotism, Hungarian 
honor, Hungarian heroism, Hungarian vitality, stamped in the vicis- 
situdes of a thousand years, and the consciousness that we have 
beaten Austria when we had no army, no money, no friends, and th« 
knowledge that now we have an army, and for home purposes have 
money in the safe-guarded bank-notes, and have America for a friend 
[applause], and, in addition to all this, the confidence of my people in 
my exertions, and the knowledge of these exertions, of which my feo^ 
pie is quite as well informed as yourself, — nay, more, because it sees 
and knows what I do at home, whereas you see but what I do hero. 
[Applause.] Well, if with all this you stiU doubt about the strugg^ 
in Europe being nigh, and still despair of its chances of success, then 
God be merciful to my poor brainsi I know not what to think! [Ap- 
plause.] 

24 
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'' Some take me here for a yisionarj. Carious, indeed, if that man 
who, a poor son of the people, has abolished an aristocracy of a thou- 
sand years old, created a treasury of inillions out of nothing, an army 
out of nothing, and directed a revolution bo as to fix the attention of 
the whole world upon Hungary, and has beaten the old, well-provided 
power of Austria, and crushed its future by his very fall, and, forsaken, 
abandoned, alone, sustained a struggle against two empires, and made 
himself in his very exile feared by czars and emperors, and trusted by 
foreign nations as well as his own, — if that man be a visionary, then 
for 80 much pride I may be excused, that I would like to look face to 
face into the eyes of a practical man on earth ! [Cheers and prolonged 
applause.] 

" Gentlemen, I had many things yet to say. [Cries of * Gro on ! ' 
^ Take your time ! '] Gentlemen, the condition, change and prospects, 
of Europe, are not spoken of so easily, as you have seen, when only 
the condition of my own country is touched. I don't know that I 
shall succeed, but I will try to say something about Turkey. [Cries 
of ' Go on, as long as you please ! '] 

" Turkey, which deserves your sympathy because it is the country 
of municipal institutions, the country of religious toleration ! [Ap- 
plause.] Turkey, when it extended its sway over Transylvania and 
half of Hungary, never interfered with the way in which the inhab- 
itants chose to govern themselves ; she allowed even those who 
lived within her dominions to collect there the taxes voted by inde- 
pendent Hungary, with the aim to moke war against the Porte. 
Whilst in the other parts of Hungary Protestantism was oppressed 
by the Austrian policy, and the Protestants several times compelled 
to take up arms for the defence of religious liberty, in Transylvania, 
under the sovereignty of the Porte, the Unitarians got political rights, 
and Protestantism grew up under the protecting wings of the Ottoman 
power. 

** The respect for municipal institutions is so deeply rooted in the 
minds of the Turks, that at the time when they became masters of the 
Danubian provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, they voluntarily 
excluded themselves from all political rights in the newly-acquired 
provinces ; and, up to the present day, they do not allow that a mosque 
should be built, that a Turk should dwell and own landed property 
across the Danube. They do not interfere with the taxation or with 
the internal administration of these provinces ; and the last organic 
law of the empire, the Tanzimat, is nothing but the re-declaration of 
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the rights of municipalities, guaranteeing them against the centralizing 
encroachment of the Pachas. Whilst Czar Nicholas is about to con- 
cert the Protestant population of Livonia and Esland, bj force and bj 
alluring promises, to the Greek Church, the liberal Sultan Abdul 
Medjid grants full religious liberty to all sects of Protestantism. But 
we are accustomed to look upon Turkey as upon a third-rate power, 
only because, in 1828, it was defeated by Russia. Let us now see 
how the balance stood at that time, and how it stands now. 

" Li 1828 the Turkish population was full of hatred and discontent, 
on account of the extermination of the Janissaries. 

'* The Christian population was ready to rise against the govern- 
ment, on account of the events of the Greek war. 

''Albania was in revolt, because it was opposed to the system of 
conscriptions for regular military service. Anatolia was discontented 
on the same ground. Mehemet Ali possessed Egypt, and paralyzed 
the action of the government in Arabia and Syria. Servia had just 
kid down arms, but had not yet concluded peace. The Danubian 
principalities, though unfavorable to Russia, were not hearty in support 
d the Porte, and remained apathetic under the occupation of Russia. 

" The revenue did not exceed four hundred millions of piastres 
(twenty million dollars), and was insufficient for a second campaign. 

'' The new army was not yet organized, and amounted only to 
thirty-two thousand men, without tried generals. The fleet was 
destroyed at Navarino. The foreign diplomatists had left the empire, 
and the capital was exposed to an attack of the enemy. 

'' Li such a position, no European government could have risked a 
war. 

'' Russia had just defeated Persia, and got by this victory access to 
the Asiatic provinces of the Turkish empire, which had, therefore, to 
defend its frontiers on both sides. 

*' Russia had not yet entered into Circassia, and could therefore 
rally all her forces. She had not yet* abolished the Poland of 1815, 
and could leave it without garrisons. She had not yet roused the 
hatred or the jealousies of Europe. She had engaged all the natural 
allies of the Porto into a combination for rousing the populations of her 
enemy ; and she got by her diplomacy the possibility of bringing her 
fleet into the Mediterranean, for blockading the ports of Turkey, and 
Navarino opened for her the Black Sea, where she had thirteen men- 
of-war. 

'< Not disturbed by the Porte, by Circassia, by Poland, by France, 
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or by England, she had prepared two years for this war ; whilst her 
Aoemy, passing through a terrible crisis, was without money, without 
H organiied army, wi^out a fleet, without other resouroes thaa the 
deble Mussulman population on the seat of war. 

'' Twenty-four years have altered the balance. Turkey has dow 
tiie enthusiastic support of her Mussulman population. The Christiaii 
population, with the only exception of Bulgaria, partakes of this entha* 
siasm. All the warlike tribes, from Albania to Kurdistan, are now 
supporting the authority of the Sultan. Mehcmet Ali is gone ; Ara- 
bia and Syria are again under the dominion of the Sultan. Seryia 
has made peace, and has become the support of Turkey, ofllering her, 
in case of a Russian war, eighty thousand men. The principahties 
have become the enemies of Russia ; they had too long to suflfer from 
her oppression. The public revenue has doubled. Turkey haa organ- 
ised a regular army of two hundred thousand men^equal to any other ; 
and, besides, the militia. She has distinguished generals — On^r 
Pasha, Guyon. Her fleet is equal to the Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea, and her steam-fleet superior to the Russian. She has, for allies, 
all the people from the Caucasus to the Carpathians ; the Circassians, 
the Tartars, under Emir Mirza, and the Cossacks of the Dobroja, by 
whom the electric shock is transmitted to Poland and Hungary, form 
an unbroken chain, by which the spark is carried into the heart of 
Europe, where all the combustible elements wait for the moment of 
explosion. Twenty-four years ago, Turkey was believed to be in a 
decaying state ; it is now stronger than it has been for the last hun- 
dred years. 

** Russia, during this time, was unable to overcome the resistance 
of Circassia ; and, cut off from her south-eastern provinces, she can- 
not attick Turkey in the rear. The Caucasian lines furnished her, in 
1828, with thirty thousand men, Poland with one hundred thousand ; 
the two countries re<|uire now an army of observation and occupation 
of two hundred thousand men ; the Danubian principalities absorb 
again fifty thousand. 

** The Russian fleet in the Black Sea remains as it was in 1828. — 
thirteen men-of-war then, thirteen now; and, whilst in 1828 she had 
scarcely an enemy in Europe, she has now scarcely one friend, except 
the kings ; and all her enemies, whom she has defeated, one by one, 
have combined against her, — Poland, Hungary, the Danubian princi- 
palities, Turkey, Circassia. 

'' Where is now the force of Russia ] Does she not remind us of 
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the golden image of Nebuchadnezsar, Btanding on feet of clay? [Ap- 
plause.] 

''And jet, gentlemen, that Roasia can make doubtful the struggle 
in Europe, — not because powerful in arms, but dangerous because it 
stands ready to support tyrants, when nations are tired out in a 
struggle, or before they have time to make preparations for resistance, 
— then is Russia only a power to be feared. Well, gentlemen, shall 
America stand up, with its powerful voice, and forbid, when nations 
have shaken off their domestic tyrants, that Russia shall interfere 1 
Gentlemen, remember that Peter the Czar left a testament to the peo- 
ple, that Russia must take Constantinople. Why 1 That Russia might 
be a great power ; and, that it may be, Constantinople is necessary, 
because no nation can be a great power which is not a maritime power. 
Now, see how Turkey has grown in twenty-four years. The more 
Russia delays, the stronger Turkey becomes ; and therefore is Russia 
in haste to fulfil the destiny to become a maritime power. 

*' You can see why is my fear that this week, or this month, or this 
year, Russia will attack Turkey, and we shall not be entirely prepared; 
but though you do not give us ' material aid,' still must we rise when 
Turkey is attacked, because we must not lose its forty thousand sol- 
diers. The time draws nigh when you will see more the reason I have 
to hasten these preparations [applause], that they may be fulfilled, 
when, through the death of Nicholas or Louis Napoleon, — a thousand 
other things, or most probably a war between Russia and Turkey, — we 
may take time by the — hair — is that the word 1 — [Applause. A 
voice from the crowd, ' Forelock.'] Yes, gentlemen, forelock. [Ap- 
plause.] But I can't help it Indeed, I have a little faith sometimes 
that strange spirits speak out of me, so little English I know. [Ap- 
plause.] 

'^ But, gentlemen, let me close. I am often told, let only the time 
come when the republican banner is unfurled in the Old World, then 
we shall see what America will do. [Applause. Cries of ' Yes.'] 
Well, gentlemen, your aid may come too late to be rendered beneficial 
Remember '48 and '49. Ilad the nations of Europe not your sympa- 
thy? [Applause.] Were your hearts less generous than now? It 
was not in time, — it came after, not before. Was your government 
not inclined to recognise nations ? It sent Mr. Mann to Hungary to 
inquire, — would that when he inquired be had been authorized to 
recognize our achieved independence ! 

24* 



"GoxdesKA, let Be Old. Befive iD, let Be Ask j<m fir 
ge&eroos ftagrwe in hsmg iBtened so ki^ Id m bad ^wyrfi Ik ii 
aoodMT of dnegeDerooi wMiifatrtioBs of sTvpiAy I Iisv« met hen 
in MagaKfaoBetti and in BoatoD. [Appfanae.] 

*' This IS mj fast werting, Wlaiefcr maj be mj ftle, 00 meii I 
cm ssj. Hal the name of Boston and Mnancfanseta wiD reaaan m dear 
word and a dear name, not only to me bot to mj people, fir all time. 
And, whaterer m j fiite, I wiD, with the last breath of mj fife, nise 
the pnjer to God that he nayUeas joo, and bless your dtj, and Ueas 
joor ooontrj, and bless all your land, fi>r all the coming time and to 
the end of time : that yoor firecdom and p rospei J ijy may still develop 
and grow and progresB from day today: and that ooeglorj should be 
added to the glory which yoa already hare. — the gkny that Americai 
lepoblican AiDerica, may unite with her other {ninciples the principle 
of Christian brotherly love among the &mily of nations: and ao may 
she become the comer-stone cf liberty on earth! That is my fioewcD 
word to yon." [Cheers and enthnsiastie i^lanse.] 

When Kossath took his seat, a nniTersal call was made for Polsiky. 
He stepped upon the platform, and said the general had marked out 
the plan of the campaign. He was only a common soldier. When 
the time for action came, he would be found at his post [Applause.] 

When Mr. Pulszky took his scat, there was a rush towards the 
platform, and a hundred bands were extended to Kossuth, pleading to 
be shaken, and hundreds more were waiting to be extended ; but Kos- 
suth was so much fatigued that the officers of the meeting begged the 
people to excuse him. When he was conducted through the hall, the 
highest enthusiasm prevailed ; and the crowd at the door was so great 
that the committee, himself and suite, were obliged to remain in the 
anto-chamber for a considerable length of time, until the people had 
dispersed. Thus ended the last Kossuth meeting in Boston. 



THE KOSSUTII COMMITTEE. 

Aftkr his speech on tho condition of Europe, Kossuth made no 
further public a|)|)caninco in Boston, but spent a few days in receiving 
dopuUitions nn<l private visitors. The result of some of the conferences 
which ho held during these days is stated in tho following circular : 
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To THB Public. — At a ineeting held in Boston, May 17, 1852, 
of gentlemen firiendlj to the cause of Hungary and of freedom and 
republicanism in Europe, the undersigned were constituted a commit- 
tee to raise a fund for the promotion of that cause, and were instructed 
to lay before the public the following declaration of their aims and 
purposes. 

From statements confidentially made to them by Governor Kossuth, 
of his operations, agencies and prospects, the committee do not hesitate 
to express their conviction — 

That the course of events in Hungary and other parts of Europe 
is rapidly tending towards a revolution, having for its object the estab- 
lishment of republican institutions ; a revolution not created by indi- 
vidual effort, — not the result of machinations, agitation or conspiracy, 
but springing from the natural and inevitable impulses of an oppressed 
but high-spirited population; a revolution, the movement towards 
which Governor Kossuth and his coadjutors have, at this moment, 
much more difficulty in restraining from untimely outbreak than in 
urging on: 

That when the proper time arrives, which will be at no distant 
period, the existence of certain means in the hands of Governor Kos- 
suth, or at his control, will bo of the most effectual service in enabling 
him to assume such a position as will be essential to the success of his 
cause, and consequently to the speedy establishment of a lasting peace 
in Europe, without any — or with the least possible — effusion of 
human blood. 

To assist Governor Kossuth in procuring these essential means, the 
committee propose to raise, by voluntary subscription among the 
people, a fund, to bo disposed of in the following manner : — 

The money contributed shall remain in tlie hands of the committee, 
subject t(^ no demand or control whatever, except that of Governor 
Kossuth. At the suggestion, however, of Governor Kossuth, who is 
desirous to give to the public the greatest possible security that the 
money contributed shall be used only in a proper and efficient way, 
the committee engage that none of the money shall be expended except 
for specific purposes, which meet their approbation, and appear to 
them practicable and reasonable, not contrary to the laws or interests 
of the United States, and calculated to advance the cause of freedom 
in Europe. 

When Governor Kossuth shall apply to the committee for the whole 
or any portion of the fund, it shall bo expended under his direction, or 
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that of his authorized agents, provided the purpose or purposes tar 
which it is wanted are satisfisustorilj explained and justified to the com* 
mittee, or to a sub-committee chosen by them; but, without sook 
ezpknation, none of the money shall be expended. 

In case of •the death of Governor Kossuth, or of his obvious in&bil* 
ity to employ the fund for its intended purposes, it shall be disposed 
of as the committee may deem proper under the circumstances. 

The committee have received from Governor Kossuth the following 
note, containing his sanction to their proposed proceedings : 

'' Gentlemen : Departing from the State of Massachusetts, I leave 
the interests of the cause which I plead — the cause of civil and 
religious liberty in Europe — in the hands of you, who possess my full 
confidence. To your fostering care I intrust the sympathy which has 
greeted me over all the classical ground of your state, and I trust that 
your generous zeal will find means to turn this sympathy into practical 
account for the cause of freedom. I hope that your committee will, to 
this end, become the centre of action for New England, and, if possi* 
ble, for the Unioti. A cause advocated by such men as you, gentle- 
men, cannot fiiil to be successful. L. Kossuth. 

''Boston, Mass,, May 18, 1852." 

As soon as practicable, the committee will establish agencies wherever 
it may be deemed expedient. These will be announced hereafter. 
Meantime, they respectfully invite those who are disposed to assist in 
the formation of the fund to forward their contributions, by mail or 
otherwise, to Stephen C. Phillips, Salem; to Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
Boston ; or to William A. White, No. 2 Tbomdike's Building, State- 
street, Boston. In return for contributions of not less than one dol- 
lar, Hungarian bonds will be sent, if desired. 

Stephen C. Phillips, C harles C. H AZEwgfji, 

JoHX B. Alley, Erastus Hopkins, 

N. P. Banks, Jr., Samuel G. Howe, 

Z. D. Basset, Myron Lawrence, 

Anson Burlingame, William A . White , 

Robert Carter, Henry Wilson. 
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DEPARTURE OF KOSSUTH FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 

Kossuth and suite left Boston Tuesday morning, May 18, at eight 
o'clock, in the regular train for Albany, where great preparations 
were made to receive him. He was accompanied by Horace E. Smith, 
Esq., of the Legisladvo Committee, Adjutant General Stone, and Col. 
Needham, of the Governor's Staff. A large company assembled at 
the Worcester depot to bid him farewell. The Commonwealth says : 
" The parting scene was no matter of mere ceremony, but showed that 
during his brief stay with us Kossuth has won a place in the very 
heart of hearts of the best men among us." 

The car which bore away the illustrious guest of the state was 
beautifully and appropriately decorated, bearing on either side the 
words "Cradle of Liberty," and having a gilded eagle at each end, 
with the name of "Kossuth" beneath it Both within and without, 
the car was adorned with flowers and flags. As the engine started, 
three hearty cheers arose, and Kossuth bowed his &rewell to Boston 
and Massachusetts. 

At Pittsfield Kossuth was met by a committee, at the head of which 
was Hon. Henry H. Childs, and conducted to a platform, where he 
was received by an immense concourse of people, and presented with 
two cases containing eighty muskets. 

He arrived at Albany at four o'clock, p. M., and was met at the 
landing on the Hudson by the secretary of state, the mayor, and 
other state and city dignitaries, and by an immense crowd of citizens. 
Here the ^lassachusetts State Committee took their leave of him. 
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MR. HAZEWELL'S REPORT ON INTERVENTION. 

Common wsALTU of Massacdcsettb. 

In Senaxb, March 18th, 1852. 

TuE Spwial Joint Committee to whom was referred so much of the 
Address of Ilia Excellency the Ooveruor as relates to intervention 
hi the aSiira of Eurojte 



That they ham gir» the subject that carefiil and candid consider- 
ation which its impertttDce demands, with the hope of bein^ enabled so 
to trcAt it as to eomniand the approbation of the people of Massachn* 
setts for their labors. Ther did not enter upon those labors without 
being aware that they would ha^■o to encounter, on the part of some, 
prejudices in favor of a policy different from what they believe ehoald 
now bo pursued by tlio Americati notion, and which policy has been 
so identified with the name of Washington, — though it really oiiginatcd 
in the necessities of the times that saw its birtli, and would have 
marked our early course as a nation had Washington never lived, — 
that it requires some effort to speak of it as we all have tho right to 
speak of things that 1«loDg to the past Nor were they ignorant that 
i n the fear of many etista a formidable objection to the aj gytion of a 
moro manly and liberal for e ign policy by th e United SlJ>te3'tban _ l} a5 
h Wm&re Deen pntsncd. It ia by many taken for ^nted that an 
expression of opinioa on the part of tho American nation in support 
of " int«rvcntion to maintain non-inter>'cntion " would necessarily lead 
to war between that nation and the absolute powers of Europe; and, 
therefore, they would not have even the government of on^ of tho 
states say anything which might be oSbnsivc to the rulers of countries 
with which the republic is at peace. The power of tho Russian Csar, 
being palpable in its chancier, and comprcbensiblo by the lowest 
capacity, exerts over tlio minds of tlits class of people an influence, the 
existence of which is, to the mind8oftheoomiiuttee,oneof thestroasest 
reasons why all independent coromunitica should prepare thcinMlvM 
for that combat bet i wn the principle ol irccdom and thp prmci tito_pf 
deanotiim *hich is "inevitabU . " u the hiatorv of tlio wst aflgnlajp y 
indiicatioa of wtia t_M_to_bfl _tto Wtory of the futur e. The very fart 
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tliat Buch &ar of Russia exists among ns is sufficient evidence that ire 
ate not witliout tUo sphere of Russian inBuence. The quo*tion of 
intervention apart, and supposing lliat the poliUoal condition of Karofa 
were to reinuin undisturbed for a generation, tliorc tie various waji 
tiirougli which we majr be brought into difliculliea with that natioo, 
which has doubled its poptil«ti(m since the eommcuccment tif onr omi 
nationnl life, and the influence of which oversliadowa iill Eiinipc, — 
tluit influence being ever exerted in behalf of despotism, the poIilJaU 
principle most opposite to tlutl which animates the Ameriam pff»plo. 

There are those who object to any action on the part of the Legis- 
latures of the states having refercwco to matters eapecially within the 
province of the general government. The mnnngeincnt of all our in- 
tercourec with foreign powers is confided to the general ^ovcmtneat 
whose action, it is i^fa^n.^d, will be emharrassed by what is called the 
"interference" of the states in matters with whitli they liiiru no im- 
mediate! concern, This objection is entitled to but litih respcvt 
For more than eixty years — from the time that ihi^ l'i.'iii-}i rcro. 
hition wa s commeneej until now — it has been the ciistoin "f lb.; pe»[iTp 
of the sta^c3^o^ 6XpTg5B^1l 6ir sen ii menu on foreign afEiirs, I'ho nta&I 
nor in wliifih the authorities of some of tho states acted tun ards tbo 
French revolutionists shows that in what are commonlr cm.-iidcrcj 
t he beat days of the republic, iind t»fo ra ths nflytmliif [miii-v w5| 
avowedly adopted by the general goycmment.. public men in thv statc a 
t iecmeil It a tiuty to sympathizo with the friends of Ireuikiro in othrr 
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of the great body of thfl people- ^or is t'bcro any evidt'Tire that tS 
leaders oF the anti-re volutionarv party in Europe ever took offi-nec"^ 
BUch procee<lin2a oq tl'" pnrt'of imr prcdecessora . It may bo (aid 
thiat our msigniiicance ns a ration down W the occurrence of ibe second 
war with Groat Britain rendered the action of Americana with rcfitr- 
ence to Tjireign affairs, so far as tho individual stntea were coni^emed, 
of small cons«]uence to those powers which carried on wars of opinion 
with millions of men in tlic field ; wIhtimw now, when the Unilad 
States constitute one of tlic groat nations of the earth, with a nulitaiT 
character thoroughly egtjiblished, and means of offonco at thdr contra] 
second to none, the acUon of tho kast of their uuniW shuuM li6 more 
wary and cautions than ever, in order that no umbra'^e \v Riveti to 
CountrieH with whom wo have commercial relations, tho dj»tiirl»n«i of 
which would bo productive of injury to grcAt inlvruwts- This is to sa» 
that we nhouM aoido by a selfiftu jiolicy from motives of niet« intorest, 
ftnd that in proportion as we become wealthy and powerful wc shnuld 
K&ain from octM which can receive im|>ortnnci> only tnm ihtac who 
engage in them [MuiosBing wealth and power. It is ninLing but ■ 
poor return for tlie immense bl«SBinj^ wlnuh wo enjoy, to di>cbt», hy 
act«, if not by words, that prvcimtly l)eciiuse of onr «)joyini iit of those 
bltmiings wo will in no way assist any other people to obtain them. 
That prosfterily bardeiM uio hearts of men, and makes tiicm lev 
OBpable or less willing to natiat their unfortunate brodircn, is aaun^ 



^;: Vfliioh pliiliipnpliy nsBorta, and which is con- 
■ imd olwervatioa of alnioat every imliriJaal : 
■ ■ own time tn ftt-n f\>t< ann-o principle iiinilpatwl 

MTj ftMcncc of wiailum intheintcaailliaeJlfi- 



-■■ Thouifh nations h&vo too ouen acted on n 

pnnciplc so e^llish, they hnvo had the grace to nffbct to cover Ui«r 
pmcwxlmgs witli the veil of exptiiiency, or some other of those cover- 
ings which luen throw or«r doecla the naked defermity of which shocks 
even iho most hcwilcss of minds. As it is the duty — however ill- 
performed on many occasions — of the powerful and the weallby among 
iodiviiiiiiiln t-i ri'-ri-t iIri weak and the poor, gq JB it the duty of ffrcat 
nni ' ■ ' . 'n^ to maintain thdr right^ . 'EJlltfr ''"^ '""i 

or";' " ' I'nt code ol' tnomlity to regulate inlcrcoarso 

IkTi' ■•n from that wluch" m theory nt i.-n^t, re} m- 

tefTT " .; innii ujid mm. If it ia our duly aa JuiiimU' 

flBT , u^inst the opprcseion of the etrong, how coii 

we <■ li It it is not the duty of n lintion to protect 

anirH' , 1 the aitncks of ii tyrant who knows no other 

bwilinii hi.iown ii ill. and whose mandato is sufficient, when unresisted, 
to cause the Jeatruction of entire families, to extinguish rational lifft 
and to ^ve up fertile hntls aiul opulent cities to nil the horrora of 
military execution '! If it is the duty of man, as an individual, not 
nion-ly to respect the wcaknwa of woman, but to protect her ogtunat 
the Kssaults of the vicions, at whatever hazard to himself, how mucb 
more important, because more comprehensive, must 1» the duty of 
men in communities to make use of all the power whidi GuI has con- 
fitnnl upon Ihcm tu combat the oppressor who outrages all those 
diivahoufl scotimeou which constitute the Ereatcst security of the one 
sex ami the fjrcattat f!h>ry of the other, hy Telling loose upon a n^fined 
Knd ouldvatnl comniuuity barbarian holder, one of the motives of 
whoso action is the unrestricted Ucetisc which shall reward their exer- 
tions in the field ! If it is the duty of a great nation to encoummt the 
Sro-jfTosa of rivilitition in every way, can we deny that it is also its 
uty lo prevent ik h-iir-suvagc {"iwcr, p09«s6cd of vast Btrcngth, from 
trampUnij out tlie lisbta of civiliEation in otiior ccuntnesi, wliich have 
' ■'.-,■■,■ l.ut which were disponed rather to 
' I'Jy in every way7 If Jt is oiir duly 
r ! the afflicted, ia it not also our iluty 
'■i'k ~ to nre vent innocent nutioM 



] .iii ipers ? Yhc n-spimsibiljiy 
■ leas than that of the least 

i whole : and do man pre- 
iividunl.-., (r. .K,i .1;.. .j,-nr„« 



hii dvlcDtioit woa i 



I II ilii: inmiTcl bolwccn H)' 

' ifiiin-riui tiougea of Au?-li: 

used to procure the release ot Ki-^^'iiili, ihr.\}^-h 

d hy Austria bdiI Kusiia upon the SulUin, it 
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took part in that qnarrcl ; and not leaa pointed wu its tnterferoiW 
when it sent tho national armed stcamsliip Mississippi to convoy lun 
and his suite to this oouiitry. It mutlurs not tbM it in auJil ju?t/> tlist 
that sliin was sent morely to bring him and his faniily and atteurloati 
to Uic United Stat«3. The govoramunt knew tliat its tiction voolil be 
intcrprt'tcd hy Iwth parties in Europe into an expniwiori of its own 
Byuip&thy, ana that of the American Dation, with the Uuiigariaas. As 
Buch it was regarded ; and no other interpretation could lie placed upon 
it hy men possessed of a compett^nt knowledge of the condiLiou nf 
Europe at tliat time, But for the interference of the govtmnw-tiu of 
Great Britain and the United States, Ixiuis Kossnth wouhl at this 
moment have been a prisoner in Asia Minor, for tho throat of nnnibi- 
lation was held out to the Sultan, should bo free his guest ; and ttaOiiog 
but the " intervention" of England and America (which tho formet 
power was ready to back up with her inrincible fleets) pa'TOntbd that 
threat fiom being executed. That act of " intervention" woa regarded 
in every town and village of Hungary as an act in favor of the cause 
of that country; and justly so regarded, for the hbcration of Kcilft I 
was the commencement of that great system ol a g itation ^JTiMTi'^^^HB 
fiBal m uU auau tll6"cMdition of the worlds ^^^H 

' i!ae committee do noT recommend t he exprcsaion of 'inyen^^^H 
to en ts on tbe part ot ttie Lcfflslntnre as may lead to iM (■c l l^^^ff 
Massaclinaetta ia desirous that t^o general govenimeat sliuul.l coSj 



npon a crusade for tbe cstabiist^ment ot peculiar polnicaT , 

MV part 01 tiie world. Thcv are not prenar^ to say Iiqit litr tEe 

dQ Etrine oF intfirvention ahoulJ be appliea. though it is suffiiriftiilj 



dear to tliem that cases hava a lready occurre d which would hav e 
iufltified t he armed inlervcntiun ol the United states lu ttic afUirt. of 
Euiflpc. They could hove justly mterfered to prevent the dusirucljoa 
ofthc Hungarian nation, in 1849, when it was assailed — cau^clcaaly, 
nnii ill violation of the laws of nntioiis — by the Czai- of Ituaea. 
Hungary was an old country. Her constitution hatl ba<l nn cxiatenco 
for centuries. In tho early part of the sixteenth century iin: ihrooe 
of that country was ascended by a menilKT of tho house of najishiu-jjli, 
the same monarch who, at a later day, became Emperor o{ (j'.nnauv, 
under the title of Fei"dinand I., and cliief of the German liancli of ibo 
dynasty to whicli he belonged. There is no bettor esiiiljlished his- 
torical fact than this, namely, that from the early jiarl of tli^ Hixtocitih 
century until now, one of the objects which the house of vluairia has 
had moat at heart, which it has Gt<.mlily kept in view, and fntm whicb 
neither fear nor gratitude has ever for a moment diverted ita attctttioti, 
has been tho overthrow of the constitution of Hungary. No unaos 
haro been lefl unattomptcd to aocompli>h that end. Cruidtiea the 
most shocking, and such as, if they were not attested by the most 
unimpeachable evidence, couM not ha believed, have been rcscrlud to 
Id the hope of cSecting it. In the hope of Buccvis in the Mime end, 
(he meet eolGma oaths, tlio imiat ptnitive obligations, have been <liBn»- 
garded. Somctimea threats and force, uid at others intrigxw aiHl 



>D Did mcuia ireortcd to b; tlie Anstnui lamilv to bring 
(kt kingdom of Hiingftry wiUiin Unit ejBtcni of ccntrnliicitKMi whioE 
baft proved bo fntal to the liberties of more ihan one European country. 
A thinl means has been tbo apparent adoption of liberal legislation by 
tho most dcepoticnlly-inclinnl ruling fnniily in Eampe, eo th.it at ose 
^e on impression tirerailpcl very gcTierally in this country that the 
Hungarians were obstinately contending against tbo exertions of tbe 
iiDperinl and royal lionsc to meliorate tlio condition of tlio mnjority of 
the people in the ancient kingdom of Ilaiigiiry. 

It has never t»en contended, by the most ardent friends of IVccdom 
And tuttionol righta, that the conntitution of Iliuigary vras perfect. It 
bad great and grave defects, therein reeembling every iwlity of which 
we nave any knowledge. lake the Engli^ constitution, it was 
originally eratncntlr nristocratical ia its chanieter ; fbr it came into 
being at a period wnaa the people, properly so called, hod no political 
existcnco. Like tho English oonstitution, however, it containoil the 
principle of expansion ; and but for circnmstaiiccs olcarly Iwyond the 
power of tho Hungarians tp oontrol, it is probable that freedom, 
regulated by Inw, would have become as decidedly pronounced in 
Hungary aa it bus long been in Engbind. The Inct that Hungary 
became the battle-ground on which the followers of the Cross etrueglM 
against Uiosc of the Crcwwnt, in those wars which followed the 
establishment of the Turkish power in Europe, would alone bo suf- 
Goicat to account for tho little advance which that country made 
between the date of the battle of &I0I1&CI and the opening ye:irs of the 
last century ; but, in addition to that, was the Auslriiin rule over the 
greater part of Hungary, — a rule moat nnfevorable to the cslnblish- 
ment there of wiytbing like civil or religions freedom. The national 
existence of Uungnry, nowever, was tiintiitMncd, as also were, in great 
port, her local institoiions. Those institutions were obnoiious to the 
ruling dynacty, not because in some rwpccts they mny have Iromc 
hard upon the jwople, but for t(ie reawn that they alone prevented the 
Kingf, who were also Emperors of Gennany, from cslablinbing a 
despotinn over Hungary. The Hun^nriuns did not contend for the 
presormtinn nf thi-ir peculiar polity because they behoved it was per- 
fect v.- " ■ l->.!i«so they were averse lo all ireprovcment; 
bui ' :ili?d by them us a powerful barrier against the 
on^r; I Tccutive government which liad eo Iting, antl 
with iiul pertCTcraiicc, sought lo roluco llicm to a 
condiii'iii ..'I' J ■litl'.ul rorvitnde, becatLte through its c3iistcnco alone 
conld tlicir nntiunality bo preserved, tlicir freedom mainlainrd, and 
thdr bupea of future improvetaeiit mntinue to have a better fnundatioa 
(luD the dreuns of political TiaioDarica or the good intentions of ben«v 
oleot dotjiots. The Hungarians, in eaergeticslly defending thtir 
own pohty, mar not vnfiitrly bo ompand to tli» Kigli»h ]ntnots of 
tfie lovcntmntn oeniurr, who amlcndod vitli sncrcaa ngoinot tha 
fiturtA, when that tJuuily sought (o ciianffc tho polity oTEDgUnil. 
Hie Stuatld aimed u t&uch at dontitag uw EnitUah people under 
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their rule as the moDarchs of the house of Austria have aimed at the 
elevation of the people of Hungary ; but, in the one case, as in the 
other, the final result of royal success would have been the reductioQ 
of both high and low to a common condition of slavery. At the bar 
of history it has never been allowed that it should be pleaded in behalf 
of Stranord that his good government of Ireland was an o&et to his 
intention to destroy the constitution of his country. The same justice 
should be observea in making up our estimate of the character of the 
disputes that have from time to time occurred between the Hungarians 
and the house of Austria, in which the latter has apparetiily, bat not 
really J held the position of head of the liberal party in the kingdom 
of Hungary. We are bound to judge of the conduct of the Hungarian 
patriots in precisely the same way that we judge of the acts of John 
Hampden and Henry Vane, — by its general intent and final objects. 

During the great political wars which were consequent on the 
French revolution, and into which Hungary was forced by the fact 
that the chief of the house of Austria was her king, the Hungarians 
were not able to make much advance ^ in the path of constitutional 
improvement. They remained scrupulously fisdthful to their monarch, 
though it is known that Napoleon would have willingly erected their 
country into a kingdom which should have no connection with any 
country subject to the sway of the house of Hapsburgh-Lorraine. 
Though the wisdom of the Hungarians, in thus refusing to profit by 
the greatest opportunity ever ofiered them to rid themselves of the rule 
of a treacherous line, may well be doubted, their conduct speaks loudly 
in favor of the chivalrous generosity of their character. They were 
incapable of taking advantage of their sovereign's distresses, and bore 
themselves towardj him with the same loyal devotion that had charac- 
terized the conduct of their ancestors towards Maria-Theresa, then 
Queen of Hungary. That their loyalty, however, was not the result 
of a blind, fanatical regard for kings, is incontestably established by the 
fact that Avhen Austria repudiated her debts, in 1812, the Hungarian 
Diet sternly refused to sanction such a breach of the public faith. 
This shows their deep-seated regard for pledges made by governments, 
upon the proper observance of which depends so largely the well-being 
of the world. It is an additional reason why the claims of the Hun- 
garians to solid assistance should be allowed by nations like Great 
BriUiin and tlie United States, — nations commercial in their character, 
and whose power and the happiness of whose people are greatly depend- 
ent upon tlie observance of public faith. 

The final fall of Napoleon, in 1815, having restored peace to the 
great absolute powers, the house of Austria renewed its attacks on the 
constitution of Hungary. This was in accordance with that system 
of reaction against liberal ideas that was favored by the parties to the 
Holy Alliance, and by the princes and statesmen of the continent 
generally, between 1815 and 1830. But the possession of a consti- 
tution by the Hungarians, imperfect though it was, enabled them to 
bafile all the attempts of the Austrian house and cabinet to bring 



them within iho inlliicnco of Uio ajstcm of centralization. A contest 
of the most irorortant character wiw coiijim'ticcil liotwwn ihs Auetriao 
party afi<l the li'jcrnl party in Hungary. In 18^2, bo much progrees 
nod hctjH ttiaiio by tho Ilungnriun liberals, that in tlie Diet which that 
year sascmhled thpy had & majority of the members tif tlie Chamber 
of Deputies. Tlio Anfitriun party, on tho other hand, controlled the 
cxoculire Iir&nch uf th(> goveTtmient, nnd the mnjority of ibc Mn;;natefl 
'i its interust. Thia state of tliinga prereuted full refurm;* being 
That tho peasants were not then emancipated, was owine to 

f Mcendency of Austrian principles in two hmnch«of the Hun- 
^ Bftu govBrnment. But something vaa aocoinplishcd. Reform was 
oommcucod. Tho liberal party increased in strength. It combated 
with succeita against tlie champions of tlio old order of tbinga, and 
Hungary was carried steadily forward in the course of constitutional ' 
improvement. In 1847, to horrow tho language of one of the most 
illuatrioiLS of tlie I]ung:iriiin patriots,* " The opuoailioii in llit' llouao 
of ReprtBcnlatives, under the leadership of Kossuth, obtained a 
minority : tilt! Magimtes were almost enuolly divided, liiit tlio greatest 
'^ e of talent was cvi<lently 'on the slue of the op[io3ition, who were 
' ' in tho House of Magnates by Count Louis Batlliyanyi. A 
reform of the Hungarian constitution was in pro^ri-ss; the 

nnnity fVom taxalion enjoyed by tho uoMes was abolished, and the 
mniuciral institutions and representation of the towns were in courm 
of revision, when tho news arrived that tlic French revolution had 
broken out, and Franoo hail K-come u republic." 

The occurrence of the French revolution of 1848 provi.il as unfor- 
tunate to Hungary as it has to all tho rest of Eurdjip, exci-pt Russia. 
It brought her, a striiHly const itutional monarchy and averse to all 
violent proeeetlings, into the revolutionary current, and affordcil to tho 
Austrian goTcmment an opportunity for tlio overthrow uf thut consti- 
tution which haii so long stood lietwccQ it and the establishment of 
alieolute nilo over Hungary. It would bo to consume too much time 
to go into a lietoil -if tlie events tlial followwl the rcviilutiou of 1848, 
so br as Hungarjr was concerned. SalEce it to say, that after a variety 
of negotiations with the Austrian go\-(Tnmcnl, in the cuurso of whico 
it hart rrwrt to Ha cu.itomary fuUebood, the Hungarians were coat- 
pelled tu fight for their nationality and freedom. In the war that 
ensued, the Auslrians, who bad iiivaflcd Hungary in great muitses, and 
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behalf, Austria would have ceased from that time to rule over Hun- 
gary ; and die intervention of the Czar Nicholas to reestablish her 
ascendencv was as unjust as would have been the intervention of the 
Czarina Catherine II., in behalf of England, in the war of our Revo- 
lution, after events had demonstrated that without foreign aid England 
could no longer rule over her former colonies in North America. A 
Bussian army entered Hungry, and by its conduct gave success to 
the revolutionary designs of the house of Austria. Hungary was 
overrun by more than one hundred thousand Russians, who inflicted 
upon her all the horrors of barbarian warfare, and whose cannon and 
sabres and bayonets turned the scale against the cause of right 
Bussian intervention, and that alone, enabled the cause of absolutism 
to come victorious out of the contest Even the arms of Russia would 
not alone have been sufficient to that end, so energetic was the conduct 
of the Hungarians, and so devoted were they to their country's cause, 
had not Russian gold and the sordid envy of one Hungarian been called 
to their assistance. The last blow that was given to Hungaryf and the 
one which prostrated her cause for the time, proceeded from a traitCHr, 
whose name will be gibbeted by history between those of Iscariot and 
Arnold. 

The committee have made this recapitulation of the facts of the 
Hungarian' controversy with the house of Hapsburgh-Lorraine, because 
they show the character of that controversy ; and because, considered 
together, they go far to prove that Hungary is entitled to the fullest 
assistance of all peoples who live under constitutional governments. In 
common parlance, the Hungarian war is spoken of as a war undertaken 
for the establishment of revolutionary principles, than which nothing 
can be more incorrect. That war was undertaken by the Hungarians 
for the niaintcniincc of a constitutional government, the oldest in 
Europe, and under which great advancement had been made in the 
direction of freedom, especially during the thirty- three years which 
elapsed between the general pacification of Europe in 1815, and the 
commencement of the troubles of 1848. So far aa that war was revo- 
lutionary in its character, it was so on the part of Austria, which 
power sought to erect an absolute government on the ruins of the 
Hungarian constitution ; an object which it had diligently labored to 
accomplish for more than three hundred years. Hence the pecuharly 
flagitious character of the intervention of Russia. Had the Hunga- 
rians been a despotically-governed people, and had they risen against 
the house of Austria, there might have been, from the Russian point 
of view, a colorable pretence for intervention on the part of the Czar. 
In his assumed character of grand conservator of things as they had 
long existeil, and from a desire to maintain the integrity of an empire 
whoso existence was held necessary for the preservation of the equi- 
librium of Europe, he might have consistently sent his armies to the 
assistance of a neighbor, and a former ally of Russia, at a critical 
pcrioil of her fortunes. But the Hungarians were not revolutionists. 
They stood upon their constitutional rights. They could point to the 
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solemn oaths, and not less solemn promises, of their sovereigns of the 
Austrian dynasty, in which that constitution and those rights had been 
recognized and guaranteed. They could point to the loyalty of their 
ancestors, through which that dynasty had been saved from destruction 
at the hands of rrussia, and Bavaria, and France. They could appeal 
to even living members of the Austrian family for the proofs of tneir 
stem fidelity in those times when it waa thrice placed in the power of 
Napoleon, to whose offers of the full establishment of their independ- 
ence of Austrian rule they had turned a deaf ear, because they would 
be guilty of no violation of their oaths, however great the object to be 
attained, or tempting the occasion. This scrupulous fidelity on their 
part, unworthy as were the objects of it, and bitter as have been its 
consequences to them, furnishes the most convincing proof of the 
excellence of their national character, and shows how safe and profit- 
able it would be to enter into the most intimate alliance with them. It 
also increases the indignation that must be felt by every liberal mind, 
that the aim of two great monarchs should be the extinction of the 
national life of a people so eminently endowed with great and good 
qualities, and therefore so capable of adding to the iiappiness of man- 
kind through the unrestricted exercise of their moral powers and intel- 
lectual facidties. But no considerations of this kind seem to have had 
any weight with the Czar of Russia. With an utter disregard of all 
those principles of action which honorable men consider of the greatest 
importance, and in violation even of his own avowed principle of action, 
he sent an army of upwards of one hundred thousand men, not to aid 
the Emperor of Austria against a revolutionary party among his sub- 
jects, but to assist him in a revolutionary attack on the people and 
institutions of Hungary. The Hungarians were not the enemies of 
Russia. So far were they fSrom occupying such a position, that it 
may be said they were even too careful not to give offence to that 
power. It is believed that at no time throughout the Hungarian war 
would it have been difficult to cause an insurrection in Russian Poland, 
whereby ample employment would have for some time been secured for 
the Czar's armies ; and the great man whose name must be forever 
associated with Hungary's cause has been severely blamed for refus- 
ing to allow the adoption of measures which would have been almost 
certain to have renewed in Poland the events of 1830-31. How this 
scrupulous forbearance was repaid, is to be seen in the fate of Hungary; 
in her ruined cities and devastated plains, in her maltreated women, 
in the seizure of her sons to fill the armies of a despot, in the execu- 
tion or exile of her heroes and statesmen, and in her subjection to an 
iron rule. The lesson has been a severe one, but it will not, even at 
the price which Hungary has paid for it, prove altogether too dear, if 
it shall convince the peoples of Europe that forbearance to tvrants is 
itself a deep wrong to humanity. If it should also teach them that 
they have a common cause, — that Hungarians, Poles, Italians, French- 
men and Germans, should look upon one another as brethren, — then 
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will not the cruel deaths of Batthyanyi, Aulich, and other patriots, 
have been altogether in vain. 

The right of every constitutionally-governed country to resist Kussia, 
when she enters upon a crusade against freedom, as she did in 1849, 
would seem to be a position about which there could be no dispute. 
Each time that she succeeds in any such enterprise, she not only 
acquires new power for further undertakings of the same character, 
but is brought nearer to other nations living within the light of con- 
stitutional Taw. Russia is nearer now to the United States than she 
was to France in 1799, when she sent her armies, under Suwarrow, to 
aid in crushing the French republic. Science has almost bridged the 
ocean, and vastly increased the means of war ; and wc should always 
recollect that science is the blind agent of any power which can control 
it, and that it is as useful in the hands of the despot to destroy, as it is 
in the hands of the freeman to create and to preserve. Russia is an 
armed and organized barbarism, but having at her control and com- 
mand, in all matters of politics and war, everything that is at the 
service of the most enlightened nations. This it is that renders her 
so formidable, coupled with the fact that she has succeeded in intimi- 
dating almost every other country, through her success in certain 
great contests in which she was largely favored by circumstances and 
wrtune. She not only has great power, both material and moral, but 
the world has condescended to rate that power at double its real weight 
And to what end is that* power directed ? To the destruction of free 
institutions in every part of the world to which it can be made to reach. 
The attack made on the freedom and nationality of Hungary is fiir from 
being the only one made by Russia in the interest of despotism. Sixty 
years since she destroyed what she and her robber allies had left of 
Poland, because the king, the nobles, and the people of that country, 
had all united to form a constitution for it, which promised to be one 
of the greatest and best instruments of government ever devised by 
the intellect of man. That great conservative statesman, Edmund 
Burke, in one of those immortal works with which he sought to warn 
Europe against what he believed to be the evil spirit of the French 
revolution, did not hesitate to speak in the highest terms of the con- 
stitution formed by the government and people of Poland. The means 
by which the former chaos of Poland was brought into order, he 
declared, "were as striking to the imagination, as satisfactory to the 
reason, and soothing to the moral sentiments. In contemplating that 
change, humanitv sees everything to rejoice and to glory in ; nothing 
to be ashamed of, nothing to suflfer. So far as it has gone, it probably 
is the most pure and defecated public good which ever has been con- 
ferred on mankind." Much more to the same purpose did he say, and 
by way of contrasting the conservative character of the Polish with 
the destructive character of the French revolution. Yet a few months 
saw the constitution of Poland overthrown, and that country itself 
pohticallv destroyed, principally by the armies of Russia, under Suwar- 
row, and with circumstances more horrible even than those which 



s'Ty. And vihy was tliis t 

.1. J^pt tJlnwinp, ;»1Y r,jji:nn 

'^' ^. [Uiil hccansi- nv;finTflt.J 

i'oliiii' ; 1 1 ■.<^i- to tbo realization of hei; 

'lbi> iittuck iduiIl' by KoHsia un revol ulirmixctl France was cnnscJ by 
Wr hatred of frceJoni. Uer enmity to Napoleon was OHini; to his 
bein^ the chief of that now wilcr of things, tlic existence of wliich was 
incompaliblc with tho conllnuuncfi of old dfjtpotic idous ouii forms of 
ffovcrntncnt, and which would have prevented the extenaioo of her 
apminion to the wwt. Rusatn was one of the principal morcTB ia that 
scries of evcntH which led to the destruction of the constttutiotis of 
Stain and Naples. -She even ofierctl, on ono DccasioD, to assist the 
English government to cstablrslt desputism in Englaitd.* In 1830, 
sho had concentrated her armies to attack France, in eo«.wf[Utnee of 
the rcxnlutioii of July; but those armies found abundant eniploynieat 
in Poland. In 1815, a Inrge portion of that country liiid Iven erected 
into a kinffdoin, the crown of which was worn by the Kussian (liar. 
That kingdom hod a constitution of a liWnd ehamctor, time and place 
considered, 'i'he cxisttmiv of that kin^Iom was guarnnt*^ by the so- 
callwi treaties of Vienna. Ilepeated violations of the Polish constitu- 
tion, and tlio pmcticc of the most lawless tyranny on the part of Rus- 
sian oflicials, comjtellt'd the Poles to tmvc n^.torl to arms, towards the 
close of tho year 18S0. The war that ensued terminated in the cod- 

aaoit of the kingdom of Poland, and the C'zsr proceeded to net toward 
■at cdinmunity as his armies have enabled Austria to act toward 
Unngary ; he incoqiorated it into his empire, in violation of oaths, 
promises, and obligations of varioDS kinds. The cxttuctidii uf ihu IJttla 
republic of Cntuow, also in violntiun of solemn obligations, both express 
tuul impbed, tnuA be fresh in tlie minds of all, and shows that tliere ii 
no meannces to which the chiefe of tho absolutist party arc not prt>' 
paired to stoop, if tlicrcby they cnn give a blow to the cause of treedom. 
The snmo povfers which have, for at least a time, struck down the con- 
tlitution of Hungary, venerable though it was with more than ei^t 
centuries of existence, and supixirted \>v tliirteen millions of pMplO, 
could nlso crush the republic of Cr-'-— ""'■ '■■= l."'.it'-i ■>(■ p-oplo, 
and ila life of a day. TbcrBis no :: strike, 

when tLi? blow ia also aimed agiJi i Mimy e 

that Uicy will refrain from placmj • ■' ;"''■ ■* 

also a tntmplj in ; m-iti [he hoppa"or r)i :ihl.iu'l 'i'liij vid^LLi'tJiUlaLillC. 
a of tmiiig savBil f rppi luiSlJ n ;; slavery beneath thif f^im- yokn 




L, .If ii»'bli i.f nitil n." Ui' |»'htii">LC4iIitlitia(l 

ifr oite- «t Uw Bllutt pm*™ w liw kngluli gM- 
U lie lufecimll; plun, witbnut nur gi^iig bin ■ duUU uf Uu &cl>. 
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rpurnl 03 paralyging to the Ruaaian Vxas . aa the bamt- 'yrif'lff < MMfc* J 

^ Y^l]l gaa to tlip. impious Belsbazzur . viao tliuugbt ho could i' ~ 

aad was crushed for liia blasphemy. It Js tlio WWtit of union 4 

oonatitutbuglly-govornctl eoutttries that haa given so m ncl 

a power like Jtuaala. — far mnra than her vietopoa^ V" , ^? 

t crntory, nnj tho skill of her diplomrtcy ! She bag had ti ; 

t tcrBcU of the preiutlicea whj ph nnrh nations ha ye felt tO' 

Other, which they uow feel towarda each other : j a- ejuditiea 

out of circumstaneea having no connection witli the present^ 



UiL- univus ijf the 



. [' th o world, prejudices which ehoiild be buried 
m^^hose acta called them into being ! 

Ilia iixcellency the (iovernor, in his annual address, witb caln 
wiadom, obsorvea, " We caonot, in any view of tlic Buhjcct, ffmatlf 
submit to the absorption of the smaller states by the larger, aud ttw ' 
final subjection of all to two or three allied despotisms. Such a inov^ 
nient would not only be fatal to our commerce, but to the getienl 
industry and free principles of America." These words puilxniy what 
must Iw the sentiments of every cnlightooed mind in iVmerica. 
the now clearly prono unce d doaigna of Russia in 
with gueoess, and alTtWt is revered or CTtecim I ' 
U nited Btatea will be placed m a. conditJon n l' '■■:■.- 
e ntire matenal power o'ltbo continent WQuTiTI ".' .1 
o r three royal or imperial families, and would be dimw.i, lu 
i nataace. agiunst ■bInWanii. and then ag;unst ouraelvca . The 
expressed by a great American statesman, that if Napoleon al 
oeed in his supposed designs to subdue all Europe, conlineaL 
insuUr, ho would turn hia arms agiiinst the United 9tatt\f ^ bat VUm 
were two tilings that would have rendered the great em^icror'n •*•/ 
over all Europe a matter of Sir leas consequence to us than would tie 
the complete ascendency of Russia there at the present time. Fast, 
Napoleon was a new man, and any blow which told a;;;iinst liiia wim 
sure (0 overthrow the |iolitical nystem of which he is the cinWliucnt. 
The history of the last years of his reign shows that his [mwcr waB 

Srsonal, almost entirely so. It is different with tiie Uu.>^siuii Cur. 
B is the chief of rt system tlutt, under various pha$>'i4, haa endured 
for a thousand years ; and, were ho to meet with many niilit;iry JefiaU, 
that system would still ho povorful. Worq ho t" ili'v tl int nytinpi 
would not experienc e any great shock. The change wmi ll booncof 
H Mn, Dot Of prittCljili^d. N'o MbCaivaMfe change"eould TTtvf i^iuy cd 
n greater man m Napoleon e place ; » chanM ot aovcn it;iis m^ fa 
fjlt On ^^4 ThWlVfl flf Uuasia » lar tjeatCT and more lunbitioua ubA 



more danfjeroua tuan than even the 



gretttii 



miLj 



now "y tUpic^ iL beoonillv. atcam naviffition was almost uDkoom 
down even to the fall of Napoleon ; ooeaa steam uavigittion, dtogethv 
The effect of this was, that the Tarious parta of Europe w«re tu 
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more distant from each other than thej now are, and that that quarter 
of the world was three times as distant from us as it now is. These 
two things make the present condition of America, considered with 
reference to the effect of European action on it, £ir different from what 
it was forty years ago ; and prove that dangers may crow out of the 
successes of Russia to us, that would not have followed from the 
ascendency of Napoleon, had it been maintained. Further, wc are 
to consider that Napoleon's rule was that of an enlightened chief of 
one of the most highly-cultivated peoples of Europe; while the Czar, if 
enlightened himself, is the head of an empire the bulk of whose pop- 
ulation is composed of barbarians : that all Napoleon's conquests and 
wars led only to the spread of new ideas, and were accomplished by a 
democracy made more efficient for military purposes by the temporary 
adoption of imperial forms ; while the wars and conquests of Russia 
are made for the maintenance and spread of old political ideas, and 
for the. destruction of democracy. The difference between the two 
cases is one of vital importance, and shows in a striking light the folly 
of those who banded together to strike down liberal France, in the 
last generation, when no other result could follow there&om, except to 
make the way clear for the ultimate ascendency, over all Europe, of 
despotic and barbarous Russia. 

3 ^t only would the people of the United States see with ind igna* 
t ion attempts made by two or three great powers t o destroy tEcTinde- 
pendence of the lesser states of Europe, but they would view with 
the deepest feeling of which men are capable any hostile demonstra^ 
tions that sucn powers might make against their ancestral land^ — that 
httid ftDm Whl(^h Amencan liberty was drawn, and which is now the 
sole depository of the liberty of Europe, as it has more than once hereto- 
fore been, — England. No greater misfortune could befall the human 
race than would be involved in the successful inv^on of England by 
the mercenaries of the continent, — men whose ferocity and total inca- 
pacity to comprehend the merits of any poUtical quarrel have been so 
abundantly proved during the last four years in Hungary and Italy, 
in Germany and France, at Raab and at Brescia, at Paris and at 
Rome. England is the leading country of that system of civilization 
which stands in direct opposition to the despotic system of which Rus- 
sia is the chief and the representative. The two powers, therefore, it 
should seem, must one day — and that no very distant one — come 
into colUsion. In such contest, Russia would have substantially all 
the *' material aid '' of the continental states at her disposal ; for those 
states have, even now, for their rulers, men who can scarcely claim any 
higher character than that of Russian pro-consuls. Would England 
be equal to contending with suocess against a combination of powers 
so strong, all directed and controlled by one mighty mind, the chief 
of which has rarely known defeat, and whose defeats have been more 
profitable than the victories of other men ? Ilighl v as the committee 
think of the genius and valor of the great English race, and aware 
though they l^ that on no field 6[ battle has it ever given way before 
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the soldiers of the continent, when its members were present in any* 
thing like fair proportion of numbers, thej cannot believe that Eng* 
land would maintain herself against odds so tremendous. Even if she 
should do so, the effect of a successful struggle, one that should have 
so terribly tasked her energies, would probably be to leave her in a 
condition so feeble as to prevent her from ever again assuming that 
place which she now holds in the Pentarchy of Europe. The interest 
of the world, therefore, requires that she snould not be exposed to the 
risks of any such struggle. And how can that be prevented 1 Bj 
t he adoption, on the part of the United States, of a broad and lil^ml ^3 
cbmprenensive foreign policy, which should make of them and the British 



emp re one great nation , wnenever the interests of constitutionai natioaa 
are assailed — or rather threatened — by th^ i{(^fs, tir^^ a-r mies of des* 
potism . A union ot America and England would not only pre vent 
tfe spread ot despouc power, out it would also be a sure guarantee dT 
t he preservation of the peace of th^ worlds ^o combination of the 
continental powers would ever think of assailing a country protected by 
the fleets of two such nations as Great Britain and the United States; 
countries which not only possess already so powerful national marines, 
but whose commercial navies alone are capable of furnishing greats 
means of maritime warfare than those of all the rest of the world 
beside. How far England is now in danger of attack, or how far she 
maybe exposed to it in the future, are points which it would take up too 
much time to discuss ; but, when we recollect that every other consti* 
tutionally-governed state in Europe, of any importance, has been com- 
pelled to come under absolute rule, from the fear, on the part of the 
enemies of constitutional liberty, of the effect of their example ; that 
the effect of the example of England has long been felt to be bad by 
the chiefs of the absolutists, and that her allowing political refugees to 
live in her midst has been, and is, a source of annoyance and danger to 
them ; that her press is alone free, in the Old World, and, by the abil- 
ity with which it is conducted and the severity of its comments, gives 
offence to every sovereign on the continent of Europe, from the Czar 
of Russia to the Prince President of France ; — when these things are 
recollected, it is by no means unreasonable to suppose that an attack 
may be made on England, by the princes and bureau-crats who have 
succeeded so fully in destroying freedom from the Atlantic to the 
Niemen. At this time, no small number of her people are impressed 
with the belief that danger is to be apprehended from enslaved 
France. It is true that the personage at the head of the French gov- 
ernment ([)erhaps we should say, who is the government of France) 
has declared that he entertains no intention of making war on any 
country ; but, unfortunately, not less for his reputation than for tte 
quiet of his neighbors, he is known to be the very incarnation of per- 
jury. Neither oaths nor promises, nor that desire to stand well with 
the world and in history which should be doubly strong with the pos- 
sessor of the greatest of modern names, had any weight with him when 
his supposed interest stood in opposition to them. For the brief enjoj- 
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t absolate power, he was content to stand beforo the worl>l a& 
[tiitg falsiGcr of ovcrjr oath he liiul taken, of every direct or 
_ I jileilgo which he licul niaJc. Ag>uiii>t tlic otticks of such a 
girho hiui 3 great army and a foriuiduble navy at liiit comiQ&nd, 
not otiP of liis nciglibora can for a tnomrnt consider hor^t-lf nafe. 
England, in a jnirticuW ma nner, is liable to W' uttju-kod - 
onlj Irom tim t.ict thul aliO iB a 9OTI (^r Jj^oTTjintX i'vm v\l 



weal 111 \~ 



1 3 cttrneiTon agai nst l.i 
afliird aTItio field for p 



iia §pir it, and how T 

i> t'rnm tlio dictator of 1' 



nrnay 

be easily rckindtc<l hy the exertion^ 

service of equally unprincipled statesmen. 

T o prevent an attack ou Ep gli""! liy 'lif ^■^nti"f "tal DOwers, 




"one of the ir nuiiihi^r who in in ^ situutioii to make such nn ott;tc k 
eJTi.i:!, wiiM In; not only an act of duty, out one ot" ipere wis<ri >ni. 



■ Diirt 1.1* the I.'mtc;i States. The I 



~mW tli^ 



9 which would folio" 



So intimate 

"West and meet 

u'Ovcrai-d coun- 

a serious char- 

This alone would, 



restri' i 

acter, wilhoai tho other sharing largely in iho 

in the opinion of the committee, be sufficient rea^u fir the interferenco 
of the United States to prevent an attack on EukI^uii] by titc autocrats 
Kiid Btntocrata of tlio ountinont Our incorcAt denanda that England 
should not he uMailed by powers haring no ollior object in view than 
the ovcrtlirow of cnnalitulional liberty and tlie destruction of com- 
morco. But there is another — a higher and a better — reason why 
tbo p<,Hip1e vl lb« Uiiiuid States should regnnl a cauMless attack oa 
England, by either France or Ruii^ia, as an nttark on theuiselves. 
England is thn nation which has done more than any otlier country to 
preserve the spirit and the pnclice of frcodoni. Wiihuul bi-r liiHtory, 
oun could never have bad an existence. Her language and her liter- 
KtOTO un oun. I'ho men who fbundod the Amoriuan natiuu wore the 
OOntemporarieH of the men who vindicated and eslixblished the liberties 
ot England. If, in afkr davs, ill feeling arose bctwi'cn tbo two coun- 
tries, wliich manifi»t«<l itself through the htst resort of pc-opic:) und 
kings, it wn« the conse^^uonce of an attempt that was made by the 
government of England to introdaee a now line of poLcy into that 
country, in which but » snuill portion of the English people Imd any 
Agaiiut tJiis bi to be set off the noble GXertiuos of inch men oa 
I Km, itorke, Barr^, Conwar, and many olliora, who con- 
ot withmit suonu, for the rigblx of the people of both Eiig- 
I America. The unjost attacks that were made on our oom- 
Miii '.he svimra of our seamen, bv offietala acting under th« 
I of the British government, during the wan that grow gat 
of tbib Fitncb resolution, were always condemned by sonio of the 
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best public men of Britain ; and ihej were defended only oa ifae 
ground of necessity, bj those who ordered them. For almost Ibrty 
years the two countries have been at peace with each other ; and. in 
spite of the exertions of prejudiced or icnorant writers to keep aoTe 
feelings of hostility between them, they nave learned to esteem one 
another, and to measurably comprehend that they have a common dntj 
to perform, — that, namely, of promoting the cause of freedom bj m 
force of their example, and, if inthe order of God's providence it shj ll 
become necessary, by the force of those arms which have rarely 

The committee will not speak at length of the connection tint 
exists between free institutions and great and lucrative ccmmieroe. 
Undoubtedly there have been nations in which commerce has existed 
in connection with arbitrary government of some form or other ; bat it 
is a truism that commerce flourishes best where it is most &ee, and it 
cannot be free in nations where arbitrary power exists. Americt 
largely depends upon her commerce for her greatness, and for the lof- 
piness of her people. That commerce would be vastly increased, wen 
the nations of Europe blessed with free and stable governments ; it 
must be decreased, or at least its increase be prevented, if those natkos 
shall be doomed to exist under tyrannies during the remainder of the 
present century. This is a view of the subject which we have the right 
to take into consideration, and which may have more weight with some 
minds than those higher motives that would seem to point to the adoption 
of a nobler foreign policy on the part of the American republic than 
it has hitherto pursued, — a policy more in accordance with its positicm 
among great communities, more worthy of the principles which it pro- 
fesses to reverence, and more expressive of that gratitude to Heaven 
which is not more due from individuals than from nations, and which 
finds its only proper expression on the part of nations in wise and noUe 
endeavors to promote the glory of God through the advancement of 
man's estate. 

The committeft^ in ihfi atjnn p^est manner that can be done, disclaim 
any inte ntion of reflecting on the conduct of those eminent men w ho, 
s igty y6ars sm j^ laj ^red with success to secure for their country all 
the real or "supposed advantages that followed trom the adoption of 
the policy of neutrality at a time when all the rest of Christend^ 
7^ X w as eli^fif^od l!l a W'vr Qt opmjon,, i?'or the character of Washington 
the committee entertain that reverential regard which is felt by all 
Americans ; nor do they believe that, in recommending action calcu- 
lated to aid the oppressed, to extend freedom, and to rebuke despotism, 
they are doing that which would be condemned by Washington him- 
self, were he to revisit a world which he did so much to redeem from 
slavery. The policy which Washington adopted was not the result 
of any particular degree of sagacity applied to the management of for- 
eign affairs, nor was it the result of a deUberate choice between two 
courses of action which the then government could select from. That 
government had no choice in the matter. The pohcy which it pttr* 
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1 yrcw out of the ncccaaidcs of tho case ; it folloTTcl, Imtli jivaa- 
ind lojticully, from the position of the eowntry uwi llic stale of 
«s. Yet it waa 6tr from eatiafying the ne ^j'l" "f ili" ^'"ih^^ 

. ; u rol it woalil seem to be the opinion of most men of cmincnco 

wtio ITaro treated of that imporbtat pcrj'xl of our hi»torv tliiii miiliitn f 
b ut the hold whic h Waahi ngtwi had awn tlio nfiociious of the tioo- 
pie gavo it aw.Mtisa. Xt was the man who gared \i><: fioli cy, not ^ o 
-vilify t|f at allied the niia^ Even lilS popullirlty — R [itifiulnritjf, it~iB 



^wmSIc, greater and better founded than that of any other n 
tioDi.ll in Jiiatory — roceived some rudn shocks in consequence of tho 
d[<('p-scaled W'licf in tlio popular mind that wo were Iwund tti aid 
Fnujco to achtcro her freedom, tta she had aidinl us to achieve oura ; 
whereiig, by tlie conclusion of the treaty of lTt'4, with Great Britain, 
commonly known as Jay's Treaty, we were pliwied in an attituilo of 
(draost open war with the people of France, There are men now IIt- 
iof^ who rcnii-iolicr the ihsgust and abhorrence with whieh the news 
of that U^aty waa received throughout the nation; and nowhere more 
so Uinn in Boston, whero the Revolutionary spirit burned strfmgly. 
" It was fortunate for the country at thia crisis," says a writer friendly 
to the policy puntueiJ by Washington's tulminis (ration, " that to a firm- 
ness which nutliing could sbalcc, to patriotism wliich never weighed 
popularity in the scale of duty, and to discernment which phiccil in 
its true light the character of our political relations, tho president 
united tlic strongest hold upwi the confidence and affections of tiio peo- 
ple at hirm which any man, perhaps, ever justly gained ; for without 
It, his juiiginent, in tn« cxcitod et^te of tho public mind, would not 
have beon respected, and his firmiii^:<3 would but have involved himself 
ud his policy in ruin.'> The learned historian of Americin diplo- 
nacy,! ulVrvpcaliing highly of the treaty itself, says that its rati&ca- 
tiotj waa " tho first act of the govomnient that proved the stnbilily of 
the federal eonstitaUon. It was a severe trial ; and tlio steadiness 
with which the shock was lH>mo may be attributed, in some degree, to 
tho (wrsonnl character of tho president." It would, tho coinmittc>o 
think, be neartr the truth to say that tho eucoesa of the rati6cation 
waa doo solely to the personal chanictcr of the president, as tho 
ltd in which he was held gave pauAc to the opposition which wa« 
^to the treaty, and thus enublcd the neutral policy tu become sol- 
biblishud, Under the presidency of any other man, that policy 
■ Union would have cone to wreck toge*' - 



to leaking up an opinion M to the caus es of the Buecesa of the 
cign policy adopted la I'jya ff^ tXAM WMIIW thai most people 
that timo wcfB cwnvineod that apon dia fitfe of Warftington a «d- 
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ministration depended the fate of the Uaion. To resist any measure 
that the administration deemed for the public^elfare, and toat admin- 
istration headed by George Washington, was what not a few men who 
had strong sympathies with France could not make up their minds to 
do, when it was clear that if the administration should foil there would 
be an end to the government under the new constitution, perhaps an 
extinguishment of all hopes for the formation of any national govern- 
ment in North America. Men who had no love for the fore^gp p^^'^y 
which the government saw fit to favor, or was forced to fiivor. w^ 
not prcparea to aid JQ ruining their country, in order to bring a bout 
adoption qf n. (<!iVerent kin^ of foreign policy. They knew tfc 



the adoptio n nt n. diff erent kind of foreignpolicy . Th ey Knew that_l he 
effect ot th^'^ piirry i'ng tTiAir opp osition to extrcmes would be to destar oy 
nonstitu fjonfil freedom in America, without in the slightest dep'ee aia - 
m^ the cause of European liberty. Hence their ^uxjuiescence y 
measures growing out of a policy which they could not a pprove i n 
itself. It was not the hrst tiine, nor the last, in whick Ameri^ 
citizens sacrificed their individual opinions for the advancement of 
what was believed to be the general good. 

However well adapted the neutrality policy was to the condition of 
the republic in 1793, there is no reason for believing that it would 
be found equally good, were the people of Europe to rise once mofe 
against tyrants, and seek the establishment of their rights, or were 
resistance to be made to the spread of Russian dominion. Times and 
circumstances have vastly changed since the day (April 22d), now 
almost sixty years, when the proclamation of neutrality was put fortL 
Then onr population was only about four millions ; now it is twenty- 
four millions. Then the states were but fifteen in number ; now they 
number thirty-one. Then the only part of the country which could 
have contributed anything toward currying on a war was a narrow 
strip of laud on the Atlantic, shut up between the ocean and the forest, 
the former covered with the fleets of England, and the latter filled 
with sivages in her pay or under her influence : now the country is 
settletl far beyond the great rivers of the west, and cities owning its 
sway are fast rising to opulence on the shores of the Pacific. Then 
we literally had no national marine, and our mercantile marine was, 
comparatively speaking, small ; now our navy is grcat^ and our com- 
merce is not far behind that of Great Britain. Then our government 
was but an experiment, and many believed that the Union would soon 
fall to j)ieees; now that government has endured for almost sixty 
years without having called for the sacrifice of one human life, and 
the danger is, not that the Union will be disturbed, but that our devo- 
tion to it will cause us to overlook the importance and deserts of the 
states, to neglect local matters in our regard for those national in 
their character, to forget state rights in our love of centralization. 
Then we had not been tried either by war or by bitter political con- 
flicts at home, under the new system; now we have been through two 
severe f<jreign wars, and have had a score of hard yet bracing and 
bloodless contests at home. Then we were poor; now we are rich. 



Tlien wo wcm woit ; now i 



1! iilruiij;. Then wo w(rre U'liinJ even 

e. of the thret.- or four 

This changwl aUte 



Voiuw in poliiiail inijiortJince ; -- — - -. 

powi'ra that can alone nsscrt I heir mdcpctidciK 

oT iiKaii-3 hn3 Wjiiglit widi tL new duties , "^ m 1:^^1111111. . » wk mm m, 
rcniBJn out ol Ifae iuituepca oF thn ureal internatitinal polilica oT tbp 
jrorliL, Wc cannot be indiflbrent to the proceedings of nations that 
are tMi\y fmm Iwrho 10 iwculy days' eiiil of us, which liuvc groat 
nmiiort ut tlieir control, and great Qeets in which to tmnaport tliostt 
arniiea to our sliortis, shoold they, having coaquercd all their foca at 
home, iliwni it proper to duittroy the soorce of so many hcrcsim — as 
Uify consider them — aa for three-quart*™ of a century have been 
Bproul occr the earth from America, We cannot be indifferent to the 
spread i)f Rus-tian dominion oyer Europe. We cannot be indiflbrent 
to atlacka on Englanil, when commerce, language, ail the ties of in- 
terest nnd affection, call upon n» in impcrabvo tones to sustain her 
aguiiiet llll^ assaults of alwoluliani. We may tscek to laobtc oursclres; 
wo may strive to imitate that Japanese policy which we are told it is 
the intention of our gorcniment to reform at the months of the cannon 
ofourooeiui stt-Amers; wc may assert that the gift of prosperity un- 
parallele*!, which we daily own is the work of He:iven, has brought 
with it no oorrospoDding antics, no obligation to make any return for 
it; — Kill (l^i- i,.,T>iLl!r nil. lit 111// n ut lie forev<.T bound by cimins derived 1 
froin '■ - uiuuTi unfit to jfive law t» the tfftg- | 

em :! ' • to pre hw to the period of th e I 

ypvi'l-- 1: nmount of knowledge to be aware I 

tfiaTa vx-it chiiuj;!' ha-j iilri'^iilv ln-'eti haiL Williin four years the ordi- 
nary work of a generation has been performed, a feat not unworthy 
of an age that liiu made of eteam an>l electricity its two most nsefiu 
slaves. A sioiilar cliDnge in the next four years would place our 
country at the head of the liberaliKed portion of the worU. There is 
no reason to suppow that it will not take place. Shall not Massacho- 
setlj do her part in bringing it about 1 Such a work would lie w<.irthy 
of tliat old comtnonweallh which led tbo way, not only to the Ameri- 
can Revolution, but through it, and tlius was foremost in the earlier 
of ihoae movcmenu winch have ever since had ao potent an effect on 
human destinies. 

The Committee agree willi the suggestion mode by his Excellency 
the (ioTcmor, that wliile it would se em to Iw proper for our yovcm- 
mcnt to give AustriiT an d Ru saa notice "that wo assert on 
ri[[ht \<f in terfere in favor of republica n or oonBtitutionat ) 
if thev awiert the_riitlit ol' mtcrlerc 



fefcnce against ireedom. we 



nnienta 

■■ ■_■ ■■_ diQul4 

ourselves, of oourae, the power U> Tud gB^friwiHHrtKyyw 
Fercnco as events transpire." ItJTOnld be 

Iff m utttmpEzJBffineiififln in the affalra 

no n);iII<T how just the_caii9e in wL^ a 

1 who nliould. iis/uanil iiilervrntiun «t-il>^ 



pooj iii ■ il who niiould d^iuatiij mlervri 

Wpd?i "iiify* irn'v tmii the power to make I heir actii 
Power ahould ejdat as well ai good wUl, tomato our~ii 



rintorference of 
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my oceounl. It would be only to injure ourwlvoa, wiiV ■ • 
othorB, were we tu attempt intorfcrcnco witJiout being ' 
our acts Bvcon] with our diploniBtic languugo. Nation^ 
more llian lliey can perform are sure to compromise iIm . 
to ciposc ihetnaclvcs to ingult. But gc sliould not in-'i-" 
jug fur tLc appearanco of uuotlier generuticin, helljrtT wii t.:L 
'g the leadin g nations of tbe world. We havo :] 



& 



innrngnt in pprlf>rrp p, grpaf. prt in tln> 



n fliiirs: a nd the recolloction of the i_ .■ . 

r edeemed Irom a condition of colonial yaasalii: 
Americans lo cotiaider theroaelvcs bound, so f. 
md peonies whoaro ongii 



en gaged in contending fur 
n the ostablishment of Ami 



contest' tliat eventuated in tHo establishment of American inaeptindciKC 
waa not a mere Btrugglu for local frecilom. It was destined to bare, 
and has bad, a moat im[)ortant olTuct on tlio suhactiuenil lifo of Cbrif 
tendom, In the soul-moving language of one whoso namo siouik fa^ 
in our literature, and who is oiigngcd in worthily relating tb« kiatiMT 
of our fulhers. — "The authors of tlio Amcn.-.iu TtfiuluiiL^ii nvowod 
for their object the welfare of manlii u i ,i iir in 

th e service of their own and of n il Stb 

WM .just; for tbe world of mankju l :,. i»ar 

can a coon try have an insulated c\.. 
tnu all are bondsmon tor one anothe: 



I 1 an d each la responsible for that fedpnitivn hiiniiLnit^j thii^li puia 
I ' ban^ot" exclusion on none. Nrw prin ri plf-.t of ^. Tiu' i-mniTTr i-nnH 



aaaert Ih nm^fft-pa '" ""p [ii-mi=plu.w yrJtKmit Nil 

Te rj idea of tlie progress of an individual ]■ 
u nKcrsal liiatory. springs froni the acknowk 1 1^ . 

The (.'-ommitteo recommend tho adoption of u.^. .^■..<-i. ...g i 
For tho OommtUee, 

Charles C. Hazbwbix, Cfiai 
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RESOLVES IH RELATION TO NATIONAL ISTKRVBSTIOS. 

lat. That every nation has the right to aiiopt such form of gOTftm- 
ment as may aeera to it best calculated to advance those emLt W wludi 
all govemmenta arc in theory estahliahcd, 

2d. That the Uungariiin nation, in the years 1848 and 1B49, mu 
engaged in a proper and legitimate politioal movement, havinr; for in 
object the impruvcniont and extension of free institutions, and wsa 
ttKrefore entitled to the symimtby of the uiwple of every country who 
wcro theuiselves living in the enjoyment of those bleiisingH which slooe 
flow from such in8tit4Jtions. 

3d. That the intervention of the Czar of Russia in the contest 
between tho poopic of Ilungnry and tho house of Hapaburgb-LornQl 

*Buionifl,IQMM-7arthetJi;dudeml««, vol It., pp. A, 0. 



D act In grass noUtioo of tlie law of natumi, uti ougfat to laV« 
jorc seriously considered by every nation iutereetod in llie nuia- 
e of fionstitmioim] liberty. 
That wo dwply syinpathire » itb the oppress)^ people of Hun- 
gary and mlb those llungaritins nbo are in exile, ana that we hope 
and trust thiit thft vindication of llungnriiin rights by UangtirtaQ arms 
will r«toni ibo exile to hia country, and his country to fn^edom ; and 
Aat the I'nited States would, in our opinion, be justified in making 
090 of nil proprr ini.>iui3 to ndvanee itn cm] so strictly in acoordaDOB 
irith the ttrinciples of justice and humanity. 

5ih. That ihc part borne by l/iais Kossuth in the great Btnig^ 
tor tlic preservation of tlio uotionnlity of Hungary, and the political 
rightfi of llie Hungarian neople, entitles him to llio regard end confi- 
dence of all lovera of freedom ; and we rejoice that he does not despair 
" ' it country's restoration, bat <lirect3 the whole power of his gr«at 
t to tiic ndvancemenl of that haur when Hungnry shall itaod 
n the world a nation free from Austrian tyranny, and constitu- 
lUy {(inTcmed. 

6th. That tlie Czar of Ru.<Min, in civing np to judicial batebery 
those Hungarian patriots who surrcodered to bis armies, was guilty 
of an in&mous act, reruldng alike to the 1a«« of God and the dictates 
of common huiunnily, which nuiks him even beneath tlic EmperCr 
of Austria, by whom they were put to death ; they having never 
injnred the former potcnUte, and having fonght osainst tlic latter onlj 
in defeuoQ of their historical ami inalienable righu, and to prevent 
him from cslnbliihinc a despotism over their country. 

7th. That it ia tho duty and the interest of all constitutiomJl y- 
gOTcmed rnTt"T)s tf> cuiuvate the most intimate reiationa with f"'*" 



0Uil3v ' 



of all [IP 



the priuci]jt» they ciubudy. 



)uld the emergency arise , they may the ja at 

1-3 to repel tac attacks ot desflp la. 

rhcso Itesulvos l* sent to our 8cnataTB and 

ji^'M, and that they be requested to make UM 

> advance the eods which they recommond and 



RssoLrTloss ox Ixtkrvrstios adopted by the Democratic District 

Convention at Middleboro', Mass., Deo. SI, 1352, referred to by 

KoDsnth in his speech at Fall River. 

liesoivfvi. That the doctrine that every nation has the right of 
dotcrmining, chan^^og or laotlUyiiig, iti own institutions, without let or 
hindnncc frum other nattons. a so rouiifestly true tliat no republican 
can deny it, and it ought to be doslared a fundamental principle in tlw 
bws of f unions. 

Retoletd, That the appGcation of Governor Kossuth to the pTVom- 
ment of the United Stetes. to isakc a dechmtion of this priuctple, is 
galy wMunablc, and oagbt to hg gntited, 
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Resolved, That the principles of the goveniinents of Russia and 
America are antipodal ; — that America has as much interest in 
taining republicanism as Russia has in maintaining despotism, and 
equal right to do it ; and if the people of America believe republicanism 
more conducive to the well-being and happiness of mankind, they aro 
bound in duty to do it. 

Resolved, That that policy which was wise and prudent when our 
nation was small and weak may not be prudent and wise when i^ 
have become great and strong, and that duty is always commensoiate 
with ability ; and the greatest good of mankind should be the object of 
our policy. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as our example has lured on the votaries 
of liberty in other lands to peril their all that they may enjoy the 
happiness of our freedom, it is worse than a mockery, it is downright 
niggardness, in us, not to make some sacrifice to aid ^em, when they 
call to us so piteously and we can do it so easily. 

Resolved, That in our opinion a united declaration of America and 
England of the principle of the right of every nation to manage its 
own affairs would have the same effect to prevent intervention in 
the affairs of European states that it had in the case of the states of 
South America, and would thereby conserve the peace of Europe. 
But, 

Resolved, That should it not have this effect, there would be de- 
clared such a state of affairs, and such a determination of despotSi as 
should arouse all the nations possessing constitutional freedom to the 
necessity of preparing for their own defence. 

Resolved, That America cannot be indifferent to European affiurs. 
Her example is influencing the nations of the earth, and she can no 
longer be regarded with indifference by despots, for they plainly see 
that they can have no peace while she exists ; either they or she must 
go down, and the struggle is at hand. Where shall that struggle 
take place 7 — Shall America wait till Europe is Cossack, and^ie 
theatre of action is transferred to our own shores 7 — or, shall she but 
let the light of her countenance encourage on the votaries of freedom, 
to fight her and their battles far away on the shores of Europe ? The 
answer to Governor Kossuth's appeal will decide. 



RESOLUTIONS OF VERMONT. 

Statb of Vermont. 

Executive Department, Rutland, Jan. 1, 1852. 
Sir: 

I have the honor herewith to transmit to you a copy of the resolo- 
tions passed by the General Assembly of this state. 

A deep and hearty sympathy with the people of every state, stmg- 
gling to establish and maintain a separate existence among the nations 
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of the earth, would natarallj be felt hj the people of Vermont, who 
owe their separate existence to a similar struggle. A detestation of 
every attempt from a foreign power, either to crush their exertions, or 
to interfere with their internal regulations, would be the natural feel- 
ings of the people of this state, when they remember their early hia- 
tory. No one can doubt their sincerity in welcoming you to the land 
of Ethan Allen, who was the first to demand the surrender of a fort 
in the name of the Continental Congress, and who bit asunder the 
irons designed to manacle his limbs, and subdue his feelings of inde- 
pendegpe and freedom. 

I assure you it gives me great pleasure to be the instrument of con- 
veying to you these wishes; and it would give me still greater pleasure 
personall V to welcome and receive you on the soil of a state whose boast 
iBi that they have ever been among the foremost to resist oppression, 
and to extend their sympathy and their aid to every people who assert 
the rights to which *^ nature and nature's God entitle them." 

With the highest respect, I have the honor to be your Excellency's 
most obedient, humble servant, Charles K. Williams, 

[Governor of Vermont.] 

To his Excellency, Governor Louis Kossuth. 

Resolution of welcome to Louis Kossuth, late Governor of Hon* 
gary: 

Whereas, it is understood that Louis Kossuth, late Governor of 
Hungary, is about to visit the United States of America ; therefore, 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives^ That 
we, in behalf of the people of Vermont, bid him welcome to our Green 
Mountain State, as a patriot and statesman worthy of a home in the 
land of the free. 

The above is a true copy of a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of Vermont, on the 19th day of November, A. D. 1851. 

J. J. Merrill, Secretary of State. 



RESOLUTIONS OP RHODE ISLAND. 

State of Rhode Island, &c. 
Ik General Assemblt, Providence, Jan. Session, 1852. 

Whereas Louis Kossuth, the elected chief magistrate of the Hunga* 
rian nation, is now the invited guest of the Unit^ States ; and whereas 
this General Assembly recognize in him the undaunted champion, under 
the most adverse circumstances, of national freedom and political equal- 
ity, as well as the eloquent apostle of those great doctrines of civil and 
rdigioua liberty on whidi the ook>nizatioa of this state was founded^ 
and the ^ghtened eqNmeiifc o£ those jb 1 institntionfl, on the 
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full derelopiuent of wbich tbe perpetait; of onr own union depend) 
and vhereas this General AAsembly feel assured that the people deep 
Bympathize in the diaosten of Hungarjr, effected by the interventu 
M foreign despotism, and that they earnestly desire to erinoe the 
respect for the virtues and talents of the illaatiious Magyar, and 
■oanifest their lively interest in the ultimate triumph of his couDtrr ; 

Resolved, That this 'General Assembly do, in the name ana < 
behalf of the people of Rhode Island and Providence PlanUtiona, invi 
Louis Kossutb to visit Providence, as tbe guest of tbe state, durii 
their present session. « 

Resolved, That a committee of three members of the Senate ai 
fire members of the House of the B«presentadvea be appointed to md 
the necessary arrangements for the reoeption of Governor Koesutli. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the governor be requested to tmi 
mit a copy of the foregdng resolutions, duly authenticated under t 
seal of the state, to Governor Kossuth. 

True copy, witness. 

Asa. Potteb, Secretary of Stale. 

State of Rhodb Island. 
Department of 8tat£, Providence, Jan. 16, 1SS2. 
Sib: 

I have the pleaeuro to transmit to you a certified copy of the res 
hitions of the Legislature of this state, novr in session at ProrideiK 
The same will be handed to yon by Welcome B. Sayles, Esq., wl 
has been appointed a special messenger for thnt purpose. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant. 

Philips Allen, Governor. 
To GovBRNOB Kossuth. 



SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES ANDREWS, OF MAINE, 

in the house op representatives of tub united states, 

Febrcut 25, 1852, 

oh the ee30luti0ss of the lbfllslatcre of the state op maik] 

tenpbrinq 

SYSIPATHY TO LOUIS KOSSUTH, 

Condemning the unwarTaniahle intenentirm of Rntsia in the affairt o 

Hungary, and luhing the influence of the United State* againtt a 

tuch inter rention in future. 

Mr. Speaker : I bad the boixn- to present to this Hooae, Km 
two weeLs since, the following Resolutions, passed by tho Le^aUtnx 
of Maine, on the 16th day of January last : 
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" Httolitil. Tb&[ »o ftunrally ilralrv LIul Iliit liimonil UoTcrnnpTit oDb* DnSUd 
8tnt** ma; <icR *n inflaencv in titine wik bb<1 |in>ptr niiuiiitr •gwiut «J1 miih lit- 
torrratiai In lUur^." • 

1 am proud of tho position Mnino ocaipi» apon this tjacstion, as 
liavicig tnilclly tukcn tlic I(.':ul in lim noble mnks of pntriotic stiites. It 
is the hold poeidot] inscribed upon her coat ofitmH, " Itlriffti." Sto 
has never yet dispiiccd it. ^Icr positi on upon_jl]ia qgcsiion. 1 have 
l Utlu doub t, 83 a pri ncitili;, w il!_iTPP'""TTy kyj to the political icpgne r- 
ytion or broJiCD llimirarj, !^nil ibn fiirrW ■iptvnil of republi can pflM - 
riplo in Europe. 

I am proud of the gi-nerous magnanimity of my notire stale, when 
I SCO her, nnsoliciteJ, tbrongh the rcpresentatiivs of her pwple, 
and by her <lcciiJcd voto, Imrc her Btnewy nrm for the opprcascd w 
mankind, and ssainst her oun pecuniary iutcrcat in the improbable 
event of war; tEua cauging tie dictates of a world-wide patriotism to 
control tlio grovelling passion of Bctfishncss. 

If there itt one iUOe in ihh confcdcmcy thnt would feel more thsB 
another the effoets of war, it is Maine. Ilcr extended seaboard, tin- 
protccti'd save by the lianly inbuliitiinta upon the coast ; her immonse 
interest in navigation ; her »hip-buiiding, in magnitude of tonnage fiir 
before cither of her sister states ; in short, her every source of busiueea, 
is in the most exposed condition : but the Legislature looked upon 
suuh resolutions as sufficient to diKct the ulteulion of Congnss und 
the nation to tlie subject- ma tier, and any just resolutions as insuScicDt 
to drive Russia into a war upon tho subject uf Hungary, ns it mtut 
hkcwiso involve her in a struggle with the leading and uany of th« 
amAllor jiOHers of Europe. 

The Inngttoge of the resolutions is chast« and prudent, and the seo- 
tjments calm, dignified, and manly. 

They arc calcnUted, at least, to arouse in the minds of members of 
this Uoucc the importuneo of the prinuiplce involved, ajid to lead to ft 
careful rcvien of the whole subject- raa Iter. 

Mr. Speaker, tbc agent of tlie scattered Iluugarians, Governor Ko»- 
BUth. is now with us. He eaine Hs tli« nation's guest, and has been 
treated by the great mass of our people oi became the nation, and as 
wan due the man. It waa at one time much to be regretted that such 
MMitivencss was cxlubitcd upon tho part of many of our southern 
(tieiuU : for it l<ore fo ttrong a r^jhaubhtnee to unreasouablu ji-iUousT, 
tlut it took a mind uuito as free from distrust as mj own to be aatis- 
fied tlut it wu only being a " little sensitive-" 

(iovemor KuMuth, itwlvpcndunt of being luritod to this coontrT, 
oooupiu the samo hunomblo {HMution here as Dr. FnuJclin gocopr' -~ 
VnMnoa in the perilous times of our own Bcvolutionatpr a*——*' 
that lib CM« U a much plainer on& He solkita thu i 
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(^reat Britain in interYcntion in behalf of hia country, and at the enme 
pme 13 preparing tor war, ij it must com ft, hy g<tf n ennp the maieriet, 
Etis mission is an honorable one, and he is worthy of his mission. 

Paid editors may traduce him through their mercenarj joumalff. 
and such politicians as choose can aid in the work; but they cannot 
make him otherwise than the wonderful man of the times, and appa- 
rently destined for the ftiighty mission he is so rapidly accomplish ing. 

Who has seen him, but to be won by his child-like simplicity, the 
frankness of his manners, and his unostentatious but devoted piety ? 

Who has read his speeches, but has admired the wonderful sagacity 
and prudence with which he treats all subjects, wounding the feelings 
of no one — pleasing all ? And who has heard him speak, but was 
electrified and astounded, if not convinced, by his lofty flights, his 
bold metaphors, his unanswerable logic? 

He seems to possess the purity of a Washington, the sagacity of a 
Jefferson, and more than Websterian combination and logic ; while his 
eloquence is purely his own, — calm^ g^^^^y enticing^ commanding. 

Determined, desperate and cruel, have been the means used to prej- 
udice the American people against his mission ; but the influence of 
his pure doctrine leaps from mind to mind as through the unseen 
channels of magnetism. Stay his influence ! 

" Canst thou bind the sweet influence of the Pleiades ? " 

Louis Kossuth is destined to occupy the choicest niche in the temple 
of fame, for this age of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the second resolution refers to a land teeming with 
the liveliest interest from the earliest history of its people. 

Tracing the annals of history, we find that the Magyars, or Hun- 
garians, were so called by the Russians, and other Sclavonians. Their 
true origin is not known. The older writers derive them from the 
Huns of Attila, — some suppose them the descendants of the Fins ; but 
their own great antiquarian, Fejer (keeper of the library of Pesth), 
derives them from the Parthians. 

They were first known upon the broad land of the Turan, in Asia, 
a small band, with a fixed resolution to emigrate, and push their way- 
westward into eastern Europe. Before starting, they proceeded to 
elect a chief or prince, W[id fonned a constitution limiting /lis jMncer; 
and thus, as early as the last of the seventh century, we find this 
people exercising a right which not only evinced their sagacity, but 
showed their great discretion and love of liberty. 

Just what that constitution was, which was made the guide for their 
prince and people, it is not possible to ascertain ; but it became the 
foundation of a constitution afterwards adopted, and will be referred to. 

Thus, at this age of the world, we find this people about to leave 
the broad plains of Asia, their early home, and the home of their 
fethers, patriotically forming a compact^ and making themselves into 
a nation, to be governed by liberal principles, — at an age, too, when all 
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republics had gone to decaj, and political darkness shrouded the whole 
earth. 

After leaving Asia, thej first occupied the country lying between 
the Don and Dnieper for two hundred years. In 894 they entered 
Hungary, under their prince Almus, and in 900 made the conquest 
complete, under Arpad, son of Almus, having subdued the Bu1garian8| 
Sclavonians, Moravians, Germans, Italians and Croatians, with others 
that then occupied it ; thus establishing their reputation for indomi- 
table courage and perseverance, which they have not lost by time or 
oppression. 

In the distribution of the territory thus won, the common soldier 
came in for his share, wherever daring, courage, or other superior 
merit, was found. 

This was done without regard to rank, not only as an act of justice, 
but to establish the noble principle that rank and birth were to have 
no particular favor with the stern Hungarian warrior or his people. 

From 900 to 1000, nothing of particular note transpired, save the 
gradual introduction of the arts of peace, agriculture and manufactures; 
and that Geysa, the grandson of Arpad, introduced Christianity, which 
was violently opposed, and made but little progress till after his death. 

Stephen, the son of Geysa, was the first King of Hungary, and was 
crowned in the year 1000. Stephen, in fiict, was the founder of the 
kingdom, and one of the ablest and best monarchs Europe ever pro- 
duced. He remodelled the constitution, and gave form and symmetry 
to its rough beauties, and enlarged the liberties of the people by 
important changes in the social compact. 

At this period we arc enabled to get at the Hungarian constitution; 
and, although novel to us in some of its features, yet when we reflect 
that this was an age of barbarism, at or near the time when political 
darkness commenced its reign over the face of Europe, — a darkness 
that fell like a pall upon the energies of every other nation, — all must 
be struck with admiration at the genius, the justice, and the greatness 
of the man who, under such circumstances, was quietly giving to his 
people a constitution of checks and balances, showing great wisdom and 
a strong republican tendency. 

In tlie progress of her polity subsequently, we find Hungary, like 
our own government, was composed of three distinct branches, the one 
a check upon the other. First, the King. Second, the Diet, or Con- 
gress, composed of two Houses, the upper and lower. The upper 
house comprised the dignitaries of the Greek Church and Roman 
clergy, and the magnates or hereditanr nobility. The lower house 
was composed of the inferior nobles (not hereditary); ecclesiastical 
chapters, by their representatives ; also, by representatives of the free 
towns, towns that had been enfranchised for some eminent service of 
war or peace. And, thirdlv, by a Judiciary ; the Tavemicus, being 
the president of the Court of Appeal. Another feature worthy of 
ticulur note is, that the Palatine, or President of the upper hoc 
chosen by the Diet from four candidates named by the Imift 
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longing to any order of the. state. This officer ranked next to A 

king, was regent, and appointed the generalisBimo of the armies. Tl 
king was chosen for Me. Instead of being king by birth, he m 
elected by the Diet, nhioh right was always exerciMd. They fri 
quently changed the hne of saccession to another branch of the famil' 
and even created a new dynaaty. Thus came the power first in ti 
boose of Hapeburgh. 

The powers of the king were limited. He could not declare m 
without the consent of the Diet, nor could he levy taxes withoat tl 
consent of the free towns. In case of disagreement, the Diet decide) 

The nobility were compelled to fight the battles of theiV couDtry, i 
war was legally declared. 

Beyond this, showing the wisdom of these people at aQ early agi 
we find the united (jreelc Church sent their delegates to the Diet, u 
that religious toleration was guaranteed to the nation, and fever aftt 
maintained. 

After the close of Stephen's reign, about thirty difierent sovormgii 
reigned over Hungary, up to the revolution of 1848, all of whom wei 
elected by the Diet The administration of each was guided and con 
trolled by the constitution of Stephen, and the subsequent change 
therein, as the fundamental law of the nation. 

She was engaged in various wars, the most remarkable of whici 
was with the Turks, covering much of the time from 1526 to 1716 
and but for the power and skill of the Hungarian armies, it is mot 
than probable that the Koran would have supplanted the Holy Scrip 
lures, and the faith of Mahomet been the religion of all continents 
Europe at tliia day. 

At all times, throughout a period of more than eight and a half cen 
turicB, Hungary maintained inviolate the great democratic principle 
that every man has a right to worship God according to the dictate 
of his own conscience. 

Here I would remark that, in the year 13G7, King Louis I. cstab 
lished the first high school for general education, at the expense oj 
the stale ; and such has been the progress of education throughou 
Hungary, ''that [says Paget in a Inte history] nine-letiths of th. 
whole populittion can read and write in one or (ico languages ; " thm 
establishing, beyond a doubt, the diffusion of intelligence among thi 
people tMjuul to any in Europe, and in advance of our own at llxi 
fonuatjnn of our government, if not now. 

In \ii-lii uneasiness prevailed among the people of Hungary. Yet 
notwithstanding their king had been elected by the Diet from tlie housi 
of Hapsburgli from the year 1G87 to that time, they did not ask thi 
entire ovcrlbrow of tlieir limited ruonarchy; but ihcy asked, will 
huniing elociuencc, for redress of grievances, and on extension of lib 
erty to the masses. 

The court of Vienna yielded, or pretended to yield, to the jua 
request of the Diet and people, which caused universal rojoicingi 
throughout llie kingdom, litilo thinking of tho treachery and frtiud U 
be afterwards practised upon them. 
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Tho history of the bloodj and treacherons onslaught upon devoted 
Hungsiry, the unwarrantable interference of despotic Russia, the horrid 
cruelties perpetrated upon Hungarian men, women and children, the 
treachery of a Gorgcy, the fearful brutalities of *^the butcher" 
Haynau, are all too fresh in the memories of this House and the 
American people to need one word of comment. 

Up to this time Hungary was one of the important nations of En- 
rope. For more than eight hundred years her people had occupied 
the same territory ; had maintained her nationality ; had progressed in 
all the useful arts and scienocs ; had diffused throughout the kingdom 
an almost universal elementary education, and had kept alive, as a 
'^ holy fire/' that germ of liberty that animated the breasts of their 
fathers far away upon the plains of Asia, at the birth of their nation. 

]^r physical and political resources exhibit a people amply able to 
8U^)rt their position in the great family of nations. 

I take the following statistics from the speech of Mr. Webster at the 
dinner given to Kossuth in this city, as they are accurately prepared, 
and support my position. 

The following enumeration of the races that constitute the popula- 
tion of Hungary is taken from one of the latest and most authoritative 
publications of Austrian statistics, that of Haeufler : 

HuxOAaT, including Croatia and Slavonia. 

Mkgjan 4,281,600 

Slowacks 2,200,000 

RosnUks 850,000 

SerTians 740,000 

Croatiiins 660,000 

BlftToniADS (StjriariA) 60,000 

Bulgarians and others 12,800 

SlaTonians, total 4,012,800' 

G«nnanfl 086,000 

WaUachians 980,000 

J«WB 250,000 

Grades and others 62,500 

10,522,800 

Magjars 260,170 

&£[er8 260,000 

Germans 250,000 

WaUachUns 1,287,840 

Others 60,400 

2,117,910 
MniTAmT FaoiraiKBS. 

Magjars 54,000 

Crtiatians 692,960 

Serrians 203,000 

SlaToniaBS, total 895,960 

Gemans 185,500 

WaUachians 100,000 

1,285,460 
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Total* iok all Hunqaxi. 

MigyM 4,60G,< 

Blkvoniann 4,1)06/ 

OermaDS 1.4X1,1 

WalUchUni 2,<lll,i 

S»ek1ere 260,( 

J«ira uid otb«ra 872,! 

Gruid total ■ 13 , 878,1 

Bj a still more recent account, taken from the official statistica 
Austria, it appears that Hungary, including Transylvania and MiliU 
Frontiers, has one hundred and twelve tnousand square miles, wi 
fourteen million fivo hundred thousand inhabitants, and contains — 

CitiM 

TOBTIS ^1 

TilliigeB l«.(l 

Bomaa Catholics n.OW.O 

Ortcki 4.000.0 

Protestants 8,2S0,< 

Jem 250,(1 

Hungary is about the size of Great Britain, and comprehends neu 
half of the territory of Austria. 

It is stated by anutfaer authority that the population of Hangaty 
nearly fourteen millions, tliat of England (iu 1841) nearly fifteen m 
lions, that of Prussia about sixteen millions. 

Thus it is evident that, in point of power, so far as power dcpen 
upon )x)puIation, Hungary possesses as much power na Engliinil prope 
or even us tlic kiu;^i!uiii of Prussia. Well, then, there is pcrpulatic 
enough — there iire people enough. Wlio, then, arc they .' The 
history is linown to you iis well as to myself, if not better: and I nil 
B.ay they are a distinct people from nations thiit surround them. The 
arc distin<;t from the Austrians on the west, and the Turks on tl 
east ; and I will 8;iy, in the next place, that they are an enlis^htcnt 
nation. Tbey have their liistory; they have their traditions; the 
are attacheil to their own institutions and to their own constitution! 
ffhicli have existed for more than a thousand years. 

Mr. Si)e:ikei', I have proved, or endeavored to, that Hungary wi 
not only an im[>ort!int nation, but that she possessed, to an cminei 
degree, the wiiwiclties for a republican government. 

Her \'m% abliori'ence to tlio centraliaition of power, her watchfi 
guaniiaiisliiii of ilie riglits of the |)Coplc as guaranteed by their anciei 
constitiiiiim. je^ilousy of the people for their rights, and love of libort 
and'^falber-biml,'" — all give assurance of this behef; and yet, wit 
the histoiy of her jKL-Jt l-eforc us, how often have wc heard the remar] 
"They are totally igiio rat it of the principles of government, and incapi 
bleof sustatnin;^ 11 rejiulilie, if unmolested"! Such remarks must con 
&om minds ill-infuniied upon the Hungniian characler. Let llicm loo 
back to the days of our Ucvolution. llud we then more courage, tnoi 
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patriotism, and could more than " nine-tenths of our population read 
and write in one or more languages " ? 

The British constitution, up to the time of the Revolution, was not 
as liberal as the Hungarian ; jct but little complaint was made till near 
the war, and then, as in Hungary, our people made but a request to 
the king for a redress of grievances. And so it passed along until the 
Declaration of Independence, — in fact, till the formation of the con- 
stitution, — and then were found some of the purest patriots of the 
war opposed to our well-nigh faultless structure of government, for the 
reason of distrust in the intelligence of the people. Such men, it 
seems, are with us now. If thej are such from principle, they are 
not to be censured ; but if they are raising the cry to retard the Hun- 
garian cause, I regard it as a sort of covert warfare, in which I would 
wish to be spared the laurels. 

For one, I have no such feelings of distrust of the intelligence of the 
people. I have always found it there ; and, from the most careful 
research, I am convinced as much good native sense, as strong powers 
of mind, enlarged by generous education, exist with the Hungarian 
masses as with any other nation ; — and, with efficient and pure-minded 
rulers at the head of a republican government (and we know they do 
not lack the men), I should have no fears of most triumphant success. 

But Hungary exists only in name. The foot-prints of the tyrant 
are upon her soil, and her people are borne down with sore oppression. 
The Austrian was driven from her borders, but the semi-barbarian 
soldiers of the Czar of Russia broke her power, and her people have 
become wanderers in other lands. 

Was this right? No! Was it lawful? No! For Hungary had 
her nationality independent of Austria, and of course had a right to 
repel Austrian invasion. 

All the writers upon international law agree upon the principle that 
every nation has a right to manage its own internal af&irs, and tliat 
no other nation has a right to interfere. 

'* No state has a right to intermeddle in the internal affairs of 
another. 

'' This rule is a necessary consequence of legal e(£uality, and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of independent states. 

"A right to interfere cannot be claimed, even by an ally." — Gro- 
tius. 

** The perfect e([uality of nations is admitted by all writers to be a 
fundamental principle, and inviolable." * * «* Relative magnitude 
or imbecility creates no distinction of rights." * * "It is usurp- 
ation, when a strong power interferes in the affiurs of a weak one." — 
Kent. 

Vattel lays it down as a principle of the laws of nations, 

'^ That when a rebellion assumes the character of a civil war, foreign 
powers not only have no right to interfere in favor of either side, but 
are bound to recognise and respect two independent parties, constitut- 
ing for the time, at least, two separate bodies, or societies. Though 

27* 
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one part; be to blame, yet there is no eomman judge on earUi. 
stand precisely in the predicament of tvo natiooB tmable to agree 
Bome points of dispute, and who have resorted to anna to setUe it 
foreign nations are bound to obserre aU the kaoa of nations in p 
to such war." 

Sir, the intervention of Bnssia in the a^n of Hnngai^ in 
open, palpable, flagrant and wanton violation of the irell-settle^ 
of nations. It was an interference which straok the vhole civ 
world with surprise and horror, and which awakened in patriotic t 
everywhere a suspicion of her intention to break down liberal p 
pies, in whatever form and wherever they might appear. It awal 
an almost universal feeling that such oppression should be rcpelli 
that aid to Hungary ahoula be afibrded in that way whicli time i 
develop as the most pradent and effective. 

I arraiga Russia aa a violator of the laws of nature, of n&tioii 
mankind, — the oldest, the highest, and most sacred laws of Chri 
dom. I charge her with being a nation of murderers; for, in ■ 
tion of this law, she marched her armies upon the territory of a i 
(Hungary) with whom she was at peace, " interfered with her affi 
and ruthlessly slew her citizens by thousands, and made desolab 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the duty of other nationa, under circunut 
like these? 

Says Wildman : 

" The laws of nations cannot be varied by municipal regnlal 
If so, it is a violation of them, and the violators should be 
accountable by all nations." 

Vattt;! says : 

"All nations have the right to resort to forcible TOeans agai 
nation who openlij violates the laws of nations." 

Grotius, Vattcl and others, say that 

" Nations have the greatest interest in cansing the law of nat 
which is the basis of tbeir tranquillity, to be universally respe 
If one openly tramjiles it under foot, they all may and outfit to 
up against Iiim ; and, by uniting their forces to chastise tlie com 
enemy, they will ilischargo their duty towards themselves, and tow 
human society, of which they are members." 

'■ The rights of a nation are inviolable and imprescriptible, 
cannot be lost for want of use." 

This is the law of nations. Hungary had not lost the right to ; 
em herself l»y c/cc/t«g- the Emperor of Austria aa her king; 
when she assumed the right to govern herself, even Austria was un' 
ranted ill her course, independent of her solemn cilict to the Die 
give to Hungary the reforms she asked for. 

Mr. Speaker, the law that one nation has no right to intense 
with tlie affairs of another is as clear and well-settled as any sta 
law of this nation, or of either oi the states. Its justice and oeoa 
arc and must be acknowledged on all aides. Jia importance k 
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beyond any national or state law ; for, without such principle operating 
throughout the world, there could exist no nations, no government 
The punishment of a breach of it is more imperative upon other 
nations, by reason of the vastness of its importance, than the neglect 
to enforce any municipal law for the punishment of crime. 

Sir, suppose an atrocious murder is committed in your quiet ndgh- 
borhood. For revenge or money, one of your neighbors is inhumanly 
butchered. The murderer is known ; the proof is conclusive. Would 
not there arise at once a universal feeling that the violated law should 
be redressed, and would not every one feel that' an imporUnt duty 
rested upon him to aid in bringing the fiend to condign punishment? 
No one can question but the crime of Russia is much deeper and 
darker than that of the individual murderer, and no reason can be 
offered why the duty to vindicate the laws is not more imperative upon 
nations than individuals. 

The world has not considered this question as they ought, and man- 
kind have been inclined to look to the execution of all such laws as 
they felt a peculiar interest in. The difficulty is this. We are too apt 
to circumscribe our views by self, — not regarding the whole family of 
man as our brethren, and that we are dependent upon one smother 
throughout the great world ; we confine our charities, our aid, our 
^x)d acts, to ourselves and immediate community, and to the present 
time, not guiding and guarding our national liberties for a mighty 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, having shown the unjustifiable, illegal and inhuman 
manner of Russian intervention in the case of Hungary, I will for a 
moment examine the principle of that proper intervention, the exer- 
cise of which, in behalf of Hungary, would have been justified \ff the 
laws of nations ; an intervention not only conforming to admitted prin- 
ciples of international law, but hallowed by the early recollections of 
that heroic people whose natal mom, though encircled by the worship- 
pers of despotism, found them bowing before the shrine of freedom. 

The law seems to be clearly settled upon this point, as well by pre- 
cedent as by authority. Washington justified intervention by a nation 
when necessary for the security of what is due to themselves. See 
Sparks' Life. The general principle, as laid down by Vattel and sus- 
tained by all jurists, is, " nations may interfere to protect themselves, 
whether the danger be remote or near." And Lord Castlereagh, in 
bis circular despatch of January, 1821, insists upon this principle, 
though qualified by the remark, and says : 

*' This danger must be justified by the strongest necessity, and be 
limited and regulated thereby ; that it could not receive a general and 
indiscriminate application to all revolutionary movements, wUhoui ref- 
erence to their immediate bearing upon some particular state or states. 
But its exercise was an exception to general principles of the greatest 
value and importance ; and one diat only grows out ot the special case and 
^MDMfdoDB of Una deaerqptieii eoidd never, without the utmost dangoTi 
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be BO far reduced to nile &a to be incorporated into the ordi 
diplomacy of states, or into the iDstitution of the lairs of nations 

Mr. Canning adopted the same Tiewa. 

The discrttion of the statesman determines when to exercise a r 
the state possesses. It is a question of lime only. 

There have been many instances of intervention that the worla 
jnetiSed, the most important of vbich I will name. Cromwell i 
vened to prevent the extermination of the Waldenses. England i 
fered to aid the Netherlands against Spain. That of then i 
and patriotic Frante in aid of our country. France, England 
Kussia, aided tho Greeks, and brought them safely out of their fe 
struggle with Turkey. Russia, England, Prussia and Austria, i 
fered with the aliUirs of Egypt and the Porte. The French inter 
in the aflUirs of Algiers, to prevent the piratical soldiers oppre 
the natives — at first ; though such intervention subsequently be 
one of conquest, at the beginning it was not. The five great po 
intervened in the affairs of Belgium and Holland. The United S: 
interfered in behalf of the Sandwich Islands, to prevent France 
taking possession of them. 

Several declarations have been made by various nations, and a1 
ferent periods, that they should intervene under certain cxigen 
Some of these protests have been regarded ; others have not. 

Perhaps the boldest of them all vraa that of President Monroe, ii 
annual message of 182.5 ; and the same doctrine was reiterated 
President Polk, in 1845. 

This grew out of the second Congress of Panama, invited by ] 
Tar. Buenos Ayres and Chili refused to send delegates, which 
said to Iw caused by the desire of Bolivar to create an empire. 
United States were opposed to this, and, believing foreign influence 
instigation, in 1825 made solemn dcclai-ation " that European in 
ventiun in the affairs of f^onlh America would be considered as ( 
gerous to the jxKice of the United States, and tlie manifestation o 
unfriendly disposition." Such is the principle boldly — and I 
justly mid Icgixlly — procl.iimed. 

Wliether it would have been mwc or even a tithe as dangerout 
our liberties for some nation of Eurojje to have interfered in the pi 
atory warfare of some of the remote provinces of South America 
as great a manifestition of unfriendly disposition as, in the heart 
Europe, at this enlightened age, when an important nation of nei 
fourteen millions is just forming herself into a hberal government 
overrun her territory with a blood-thirsty soldiery, and at one 
swoop annihilate her, I leave for others to speculate and reason up 

T jic case oj" Crceco excited more universal attention than an y t 
history recorda, save the one updor consideration. Many^who^ 



h ear me well recollect the excite menM li:ii. pprv ailnd thi^ coun ty, ] 
q uesuon of sendinjT an a^rent to~Ciroece was discusseij ir^ this ba l ^ . 

Ml ^ Webster's s|)cech upon that occasion is f anii| j;ir tn all ^ us ^ H ] 
been recently republiahcd ; and in do eflbrt of his life, in my opini 
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•.-.mjA upon tJonirresa to inlerfcn 
c o f UreeceT And our good neigh- 



bora orilic i:iiv uf Uuahlngtun, ia tiicir witrm seal, asked ibut mate- 
rial aid, in iinplcoienCa of war, miglit bo sent to Greece bj our 
govcmmcnL 

Prt^idfM Monroe, in liia annual message of 1822, in speiiking of 
(Jrcecc, aaya: " Tbe Uoited States owe to the world a p-^m i-Minijle , 
a nd, by means tEercoi. to Uic cause oi ttoerit/ ana iitintntnifi it f^ - 
eratis augport. And very similar wag tlie tonu of Bcvenil succt Tiling 
me*Mgea, while this strugjjlo was pendini;. ITiero can K' no mistaking 
his viowe. It is a fact, as I understaniTit, that his Secretary of Statd 
was in upvn correxponilenco with the chairiiian of the Greek commit- 
tee in London. 

England first intervened by roco^iiing the independence of Greece. 

The iutcrfurencc might, and [mrhapi should, havo bccik bused upon 
tho principles of humanity; but, in tho preamble of pacifioaiion, the 
govcmmetitA uf England, France and Russia, at London, July, 1827, 
put tlu'ir interference uiion lliu ground of " tho necessity of pre>Tnling 
the iiiiiiediuuuits to traae," to "prevent the risks llinl tlieir Hu^ijecls 
would incur to llieir intercuts." Thia idubI b« regarded as the exti-cme 
rBi.*"n unc uutiuu can iLMign to JnttTfero in llic allkirs of ftiiolhtr. 

Mr Speaker, in the cose of Greece and Turkey, I have gone more 
fully into the detuiU, inasmuch as there exist strung reasons that, hail 
Uot tim iintioiiit of Kiiroj)e inierveruHl, this government would. Tho 
case uf (irt't'oe, tliou;;h strong, tfujt w^ik aa compared with the on e 
mu Lcr coiMiilcratloa, _ 

hint WHS iijurc than a ijuarter of n century agf*, when the rcsoun^iii 
of tlie oountry were feeblo as ('oiii[*rcJ with tncm now. Then we had a 
population of ten millions ; now, uf twenty-five milUuna. Then it was 
a tlireu uontJis' jouniey to Europe; now it lakes but a iloxen days. 
Theii our commercial intaresla in the European trade were inconsider- 
able ; now tJiey on immense. Then we had a national debt upon ua, 
and were poor ; now wo arc ttic same oa fre« from debt, and tlie richest 
■ ■ orU. 

felt gratfifal to Franco Tot her intervention in behalf of 



peopla in tho worU. 
Wu haw all 
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our noble ancestors in their perilous struggle for the 
enjoy. We never said '*it uras wrong in her," and l^t "aha 
foolish/' or that she had '^ sinister ana hidden motivea of ael£" Wt 
never condemned the Continental Congress for sending Dr. SVmUI 
to France on the same errand that Kossuth is here ; nor have ive Htf 
doubt that great and good man used his best skill in aocomplialdKfte 
great purpose of his mission. But for his success, our fate nraat Ar 
many years have been that of Hungary. 

Mr. Speaker, if I am right, this or any other nation has an mmt^ 
tionablc right to intervene in the affairs of Hungary. Firati Ibr (k 
reason that Russia committed a most flagrant violation of - - 




lishcd principle of international law in her intervention ; j^M aaovriL 
upon tnc principle of safety, justice between nations, humanihfTiel 
last, commerce. 

For a moment I call the attention of the House and oountvy to 4a 
course of the Russian Czar, and the monarchs who obey hia nod aatdjl 
his bidding. 

Soon after the restoration of the Bourbons, the ^'Holj ABiattQl? 
was formed; and for its singularity — not for its blaaphemj-r^i 
quote it : 

^^ In the name of the most Holy and Invisible Trinity, their lUi^ 
tics the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and the Tiajimi 
of Russia, solemnly declare that tlie present act has no other eMk 
than to publish to the face of the world their fixed resolution, bow^l 
the administration of their respective states and in their politieal nilh 
tions with every other government, to take for their solo guide the 
cepts of that holy religion, namely, the precepts of justice, Ckr ~ 

ity and peaccy which, far from being applicable only to private 

must have an immediate influence on the counsels of princ€», and nih 
all their steps, as being the only means of consolidating ' 
institutions, and remedying their imperfections." 

Most precious piety this ! It emanated from the court of 

In the Lay bach circular of May, 1821, it is declared *■ all tutf/W 
and necessary changes ought only to emanate from the free vtff and 
intelligent conviction of those ic/iom God has rendered respenMiik 
for powers Great Britain, thank Heaven ! repudiated the aacri* 
legious principle, as subversive of the principles of liberty and of her 
constitution. 

Again, in their Congress of Troppau, it is declared by these precim^ 
worthies that '^ the powers have an undoubted right to take a l>«^tih 
attitude in regard to those states in which an overthrow of the govin- 
ment viay operate as an exampley It will be seen at cmce uuit ftUa 
doctrine is a complete overthrow of the laws of nations, and, if eanied 
out, would soon make the world one great battle-field. 

But these piotts kings and emperors, at the instance of other poweoL 
at London, in 1831, were forced to abandon their fimner poaitioQa 
The right to interfere in the affiiira of other nations, as prooooBoeA iil 



lAybtch, in1821, vas denied and denounced. Bco tbn protocol issued 
by t)ie five (jivnt powers. 

Mr. Speaker, again no find Husaia pursuing the enroo coanu) wiUi 
Hungary, u protiiuIgaW io the (kcourst>d doctrine of 18i!l — 2. And 
li&ve we not fresh cause of oknn for tlio progrees of clespoiism. if not 
for the downfiill of freedom overrwhcrc, when wo look upon Franco, 
tlut WM our nil/, — " our very help in time of need," — ihu nntitm wo 
regarded above and l)ej'ond all othecs 1 The necks of her people aro 
bowed down wiih opprcflsion ; the yoke is upon thom ; their tKiuiotism 
Kerns suhvortcd, niul their energies jmnilyxed, while a Nrro Prrsident 
a quenching liis thirst for revenge with the best hlood of her citiwn:) ; 
ia gloating orer the complete destruction of the tried patriots and hcst 
Bona of the nation ; has destroyed the lust my of the blessed light uf 
liberty, and is enshrouding the land with the gloom of the darkne.-u of 
most foarful oppreaaion ; and, approving this, who is foremost to shako 
the bluotly hand of the usurper, and congmtulnte him upon his great 
successes over iiimak i'ltouRE.'U, hut the Cair of Russia F Thus 
another powerful nation is added to the fell foes of freedom ; I trust, 
sir, for a brief season only, and that the eagle of republican Franco 
will soon strangle in her talons tlic serpents tlmt have crept within tbo 
Banctoary of her liberty. 

But u shurt tinie iK-forc the death of (he great Bonaparte, ho 
remnrkwl that '' in fifty yraw Eumpe will be either rrpubUcan or 
Cosauck..! Heaven K>^nt mat tno dououng prophecy ot that wonder- 
ful man will soon find beautiful Franco the eternal homo of free, con- 
stttutional. and happy republicanism ! It must be so. The instincts 
of des[iot3 assure thcin this, and that a Jeftth-stmgglu is at hand, unlets 
the calm mid Just Intervention of other nations prevent it, and qoict 
tlic agitated world. Preparation has been gradually going on for tho 
fearful result. AD Eurojn seems now surcliurged witli uic elements 
of strife. The political sky L<i dark and portentous. Black clouds, 
with thtuidcr muttering* of distrust and defiance, are quickly passing 
across the horizon. The oppressor is Qnca^^y and nlarmvil ; "lii» knevs 
tremble ;" he sees the " hand-writing upon the wall." The oppressed 
are gathering in tlieir harvest, und milking all ready for the terrihl* 
feut of Mars. Inaction now upon tlie port of other nations, and it 
must come, t repeat it, it niuat come ; and no power, save " Ilim wlio 
sprcni) the itgrth over the empty place, itnd hung the earth upon noth- 
ing," can iituy itit progress, or prevent the fearful ahook of contending 
millions. 

In such an event, will the United Stal^ have no intorest in tho 
retuit t Our commerce is in every Kuropenn port, and onr tndo 
■^■11 her nations. Uavo wo no interest in the result .' Perad- 
" Eoropo becomes Cossack," tthaU W6 have no inicrcst jn iha 



1 it could bttve^ecn doBfc 
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a nd saTcd nil blood-shod, aave d Europ e, saTcd America I 

aa^Til lilK -rty. and gr eatly enlarged Tt a tordera— • 

MrrFpeolier, vhni is to bo done? Sboll ire aBsnme s qnnml^rt 
will lead to arius 1 By no means. The remedj, in my hambh jti^ 
mciit, is before U9, whicb will at once quiet the anlioly puanww 
mankind, and culm the heaving elements of political discord. 

I would i-ccommend that the Congress of this republic emplutiedT 
declare : 

First, ihat " no nation bos a right to interfinre with the dMMitie 
iitfairs of another." 

Anil, second, that Congress recommend to the President of te 
United Suites the propriety of instructing our ministcrB and al 
lo forci;;n governments, to invite them to meet our own in k a 
Congiess of nations, for tlie consideration, adoptimi. mi^ J^™ 
enforcrmmf, of the above principle ot mtcmatioiuLl In^f ^ ~ 

Mucli 13 my remedy, nor have i one doubt of its complete nffirimni 

So far us Hungary is concerned, the Czar might fret and faneJv 
the time as tho chldcd child ; but the master powers of tbe mtf 
would awe him into rcapcctful acquiescence. Talk of Russia oo^li 
war, ujion the promulgation of such a principle by America, Bbj^M^ 
and the other principal powers of Europe ! The old Czar ig not tolv 
caught in any such arrant and destructive folly. His entin 
would soon disappear from the seas, while the navies of Ku^L 
America would give security to tho commerce of all natioiS ^ 
of the strength of his armies would be required to guard bia<>llL 
And docs ho not know that I'oland yet has her Icgiona of faeroca, 1 
long unsettled accounts of deep and burning hatred, who soon WL,_ 
hover upon liis bunlcrs, like chafed and hungry lions for their pnr: 
that Ilinigary would, ch tiiasse, follow him tu the dentb, to ftfVHi 
their own fresh and bleeding wrongs 1 Fi-nncc (I mean her peodSt 
has not forgotten her Iluasiiiii campaign, nor the relentless crinttvai 
tho Cosfaek biirbaiian ; but a deadly hatred yet exists in the TmMil <f 
the true Frciichnian, and such un opjwrtunity could not pan ate* 
proved. Switzerland, too. has a score to settle. 

Uui^sia go to war for such a cause, or any cause, with sneh ftik 
before her ! He wlio is credulous enough to believe so mnat \mirt 
gtudinl her hi:itory with ill success, and looked into the diploBMM 
of her CJijicror with little care. Much more likely would Niea^HM 
to apfiliiu<t the cilict with lip-words of kindness, and readily yidd to 
it with cimrt smUcs of approbation. 

Mr. Speaker, a word more and I close. Ilad such a Conpw t^ . 
ypnpj one hall'-century ago, many wars would have been prevMiti]_ ■_ 
raat anK'unt of human suffering avoided, and milliona of nu ipm jjfig 
saved. It would be a Congress of perpetual pe ace. Its moral ii 
would be iiTesistible. 

I would by no means carry this matter so far as to fimn ' 
Idling alliances" with any other nationor nMioDs- p ut snoa a"" 
would iuBure tbe paaw <}f tht\jiiot\d, and the welfiue pf i 
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the spread nnd ultimate triumph of republican principles in Euroiy . 
t^[Ould be iifl coroliarv. i would feel proud and nappy to Rf^n my nwn 
Deloved country, founded, as she is, upon the rock of eternal truth, 
take the lead in the declaration and promulgation of a great and uni- 
yersal principle of right in the holy science of national morality. 



KOSSUTH'S LECTURE, 

DEUVERED AT THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, JUNE 21, 1852. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : During six months I have appeared 
many times before the tribunal of public opinion in America. This 
evening I appear before you in the capacity of a working man. My 
aged mother, tried by more sufferings than any living being on earth, 
and my three sisters, one of them a widow with two fatherless orphans, 
— together a homeless family of fourteen unfortunate souls, — have been 
driven by the Austrian tyrant from their home, that Golgotha of mur- 
dered ri^ht. that land of the oppressed, but also of undespondiug braves, 
and the lan<l of approaching revenge. 

When Russian violence, aided by domestic treason, succeeded to 
accomplish what Austrian perjury could not achieve, and I with bleed- 
ing heart went iuto exile, my mother and all my sisters were iiDpris- 
oned by Austria ; but it having been my constant maxim not to allow 
to whatever member of my family any influence in public afiairs, 
except that I trusted to the charitable superintending of my youngest 
sister the hospitals of the wounded heroes, as also to my wife the cares 
of providing for the furniture of these hospitals, not even the foulest 
intrigues could contrive any pretext for tho continuation of their 
imprisonment. 

And thus, when diplomacy succeeded to fetter my patriotic activity 
by the incaraTation in far Asia, after some months of unjust imprison- 
ment, my mother and sisters and their family were released ; and, 
though surrounded by a thousand spies, tortured by continual inter- 
ference with their private hfe, and harassed by insulting police meas- 
ures, they had at least the consolation to breathe the native air, to see 
their tears falling upon native soil, and to rejoice at the majestic spirit of 
our people, which no adversities could bend and no tyranny could break. 

But, free at last, by the humanity of the Sultan, backed by Amer- 
ican generosity, seconded by England, I once more was restored to 
personal freedom, and by freedom to activity. Having succeeded to 
escape the different snares and traps which I unexpectedly met, I con- 
eidered it my duty publicly to declare that the war between Austrian 
lYHmny and the freedom of Hungary is not ended vet: and 1 swore 
eternal resistance to the oppressors of my country, and declared that, 
fiuthful to the oath sworn solemnly to my people, I will devote my life 
Id the liberation of my father-land. 

Scarcely reached tho tidings of this, my after resolution, the bloody 

28 
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court of Yicnna, than two of m; sisters were sgain impriBOnecl ; n 
poor old mother escaping the same cruelty only on account that tl 
brJBthng bayonets of the blood-hounds of despotism, breaking in tl 
dead of nignt upon the tranquil house, and the persecntioa of k 
Bistera, hurried away out of Hungary to the prisons of Vienna, thre 
her in a half-dyiog condition upon a sick bed. Again, no charge cou 
be brought against the poor prisoners, because, knowing them in tl 
tiger's den, and surrounded hy spies, I not only did not communica 
anything to them about my foreign preparations, and my dispositioi 
at home, but have expressly forbidden them to mix in any way wii 
the doings of patriotism. 

But tyrants are suspicious. You knov the tale about Marciu 
He drcnmt that he cut the throat of Dionyaius the tyrant, and Dionyui 
condemned him to death, saying that he would not have dreamt sue 
things in the night if he had not thought of them by day. Thus tl 
Austrian tyrant imprisoued roy sisters, because he suspected ttu 
being my sisters, they must be initiated in my plans. At last, afh 
five months of imprisonment, they were released, but upon the cood 
tion that they, as well as my mother and all my &mily, should leai 
our native land. Thus they became exiles, homeless, helpless, poo 
I advised them to come to your free country, the asylum of tl 

Z pressed, where labor is honored, and where they must try to lire I 
lir honest work. 

They followed my advice, and are on their way ; hut my poor agi 
mother, and my youngest sister, — the widow with the two orphans,- 
being stopped by dangerous sickness at Brussels, another sister stoppc 
with tiicin to nurse them. The rest of the family is already on tl 
way in a. sailing ship, of course, I believe, and not in a steamer — ft 
Tve are i>oor. My mother and sisters will follow, as soon as the 
■lealth |)eniiits. 

I fult ilic duty to help them in their first, establishment here. F< 
Jiis I liad to work, having no means of my own. 

Sonic generous friends advised me to try a lecture for this purposi 
and I did it. I will not act the part of a crying complainant aboi 
our misfortunes ; we will bear it. Let me at once go to my task. 

There is a stirring vitality of busy life about this your city of Nc 
York, striking with astonishment the stranger's iiiin<l. How great : 
the progress of humanity ! Its steps are counted by centuries ; ao 
yet, while countless millions stand almost at the same point where the 
Btood, and some even have declined since America first emerged o» 
of on unexplored darkness, which had covered her for tliousant 
of years, like the gem in the sea ; while it is but yesterday a few Pi 
grims landed on tlie wild coasts of Plymouth, flying from causele) 
oppressions, seeking but for a place of refuge and of rest, and for 
free BjKjt in the wilderness to adore the Almighty in their own i^-ay 
still, ill such a brief time, shorter tlian the recorded genealogy of u 
noble hoise of the wandering Arab, — yes, almost within the turn of ti 
band,-~outof the unknown wildcmcsa a mighty empire arose, broad i 
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an ocean, solid as a mountain rock ; and upon the scarcely rotted roots 
of the primitive forest proud cities stand, teeming with boundless life, 
growing like the prairie grass in sprins, advancing like the steam- 
engine, baffling time and distance Ukc the telegraph, and spreading 
the pulsation of their life-tide to the remotest parts of the world ; and 
in those cities and on that broad land a nation, free as the mountain 
air, independent as the soaring eagle, active as nature, and powerful as 
the giant strength of millions of freemen. 

How wonderful ! What a present, and what a future yet ! 

Future 7 — Then let me stop at this mysterious word, the veil of 
unrevealed eternity ! 

The shadow of that dark word passed across my mind, and, amid the 
bustle of this gigantic bee-hive, there I stood with meditation alone ! 

And the spirit of the immovable past rose before my eyes, unfolding 
the misty picture-rolls of vanished greatness, and of the fragility of 
human things. 

And among their dissolving views there I saw the scorched soil of 
Africa, and upon that soil Thebes with its hundred gates, more splendid 
than the most splendid of all the existing cities of the world, — Thebes, 
the pride of old Egypt, the first metropolis of arts and sciences, and the 
mysterious cradle of so many doctrines which still rule mankind in dif- 
ferent shapes, though it has long forgotten their source. There I saw 
Syria, with its hundred cities, every city a nation, and every nation 
with an empire's might 

Baalbec, with its gigantic temples, the very views of which baffle 
the imagination of man, as they stand like mountains of carved rocks 
in the desert, where for hundreds of miles not a stone is to be found, 
and no river flows, offering its tolerant bark to carry a mountain's 
weight upon ; and yet there they stood, those gigantic ruins ; — and, 
as we glance at them with astonishment, though we have mastered the 
mysterious elements of nature, and know the combination of levers, 
and how to catch the lightning, and to command the power of steam 
and compressed air, and how to write with the burning fluid out of 
which the thunderbolt is forged, and how to drive the current of 
streams up the mountain's top, and how to make the air shine in the 
night like the light of the sun, and how to dive to the bottom of the 
deep ocean, and how to rise up to the sky, — cities like New York 
dwindle to the modest proportion of a child's toy, so that we are tempted 
to take the nice little tiling up on the nail of our thumb, as Micromegaa 
did with the man of wax. 

Though we know all this, and many things else, still, looking at the 
times of Baalbec, we cannot forbear to ask what people of giants was 
that which could do what neither the puny efforts of our skill nor the 
ravaging hand of unrelenting time can undo, through thousands >of 
years. And then I saw the dissolving picture of iNineveh, with its 
ramparts now covered with mountains of sand, where Layard is dig- 
ging up colossal-winged bulls, huge as a mountain, and yet carved 
with the nicety of a cameo ; and then Babylon, with its wonderful 
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walls ; and Jerusalem, with its unequalled tcuple ; Tjnu, imA ib 
countless fleets ; Arad. with its wharves : and Sidon, with it» U^ 
rinth of work-shops and factories : and Ascalon. and Gasa, and ll e ym^ 
and further off Persepolis, with its world of palaces. 

All these passed before my eyes as they hare been, and agaia ftv 
passed as they now are, with no trace of their ancient great&Mi, kil 
here and there a ruin, and everywhere the desolation of tomba. IM 
all their splendor, power ayd might, they vanished like a baUh^ « 
like the dream of a child, leaving but for a moment a drop of Mil 
sweat upon the sleeper's brow, or a quivering smile upon his bpa ; ftp 
this wiped away, — dream, sweat and smile, all is nothingneaBb 80 di 
powerful cities of the ancient greatness of a siant age; tbairwr 
memory but a sad monument of the fragility of human things. Am 

Set, proud of the passing hour's bliss, men speak of the faUin, mi 
elievo themselves insured against its vicissitudes. 
And the spirit of history rolled on the misty shapes of the pMl 
before the eyes of my soul. After those cities of old came the nnois 
of old. The Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the warliko PbiliatiuBi Ai 
commercial republics of Phoenicia and the Persians, ruling fitMB Al 
Indus to the Mediterranean, and Egypt, becoming the centre of Al 
universe, after having been thousands of years ago the cradle of jfe 
civilization. 

Where is the power, the splendor and the glory, of all thoae ibUNV 
nations ? All lias vanished, without other trace than such aa AaaS 
of the wanderer leaves upon the dust. And still men apeak ofdi 
future wiih proud security. And yet they know that Carthage kfll 
more, though it ruled Spain, and ruled Africa beyond the P^^urf 
Hercules down to Cyrene, an immense temtory, blessed with aH di 
blessings of nature, which Ilcrmon filled with flourishing oiticSbOf 
which now no trace remains. And men s]>eak of the future ♦^i L 
they know that sucli things as heroic Greece once did exist, gloffMi 
in its \cry ruins, and a source of everlasting inspiration in its immoild 
memory ! 

Men speak of the future, and still they can rehearse the poaerfM 
colonies that issued from Greece, and the empires their heroic 



have founded. And they can mark out with a finger on the map iht 
unparalleled concjuests of Alexander ; how he crossed viotorioaalj *^t^ 
desert whence Scmiramis, out of a countless host, brought home iMI 
twenty men ; and Cynciis, out of a still larger number, only aevaa 
men. But he (Alexander) went on in triumph, and conquered THJ ir 
up to the Ilydaspes as ho conquered before Tyrus and Egypt, aai 
secured with prudence what he had conquered with inaomitaUl 
energy. 

And men speak of the future, though they know that such a »l»i»g 
as Rome did exist ; — Rome, the mistress of the world ; Rome, risiw 
from atomic smallness to immortal greatness, and to a grandeur ahaocb* 
ing the world ; Rome, now having all her citizens without, and wmt 
again having all the world within her walls, and passing throagk ^ 
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the yicissitades of gigantic rise, layering declino, and mournful fall. 
And men speak of the future still, with these awful monumeuts of 
fragility before their eyes ! 

But it is the sad fate of humanity that, encompassing its hopes, fears, 
oontentment and wishes, within the narrow scope of momentary satis- 
figustion, the great lesson of history is taught almost in vain. What- 
OTer be its warnings, we rely on good fortune, and we are ingenious in 
finding out some soothing pretext to lull (lown the dread admonitions 
of history. Man, in his private capacity, consoles the instinctive 
apprehension of his heart with the idea that his condition is different 
firom what wamingly strikes his mind. 

The patriot feels well, that not only the present but also the future 
of his beloved country has a claim to his cares ; but he lulls himself 
into carelessness by tl^ ingenious consolation that tlie condition of his 
country is different ; that it is not obnoxious to those faults which made 
other countries decline and fall ; that the time is different, the charac- 
ter and spirit of the nation are different, its power not so precarious, 
and its prosperity more solid ; and that, therefore, it will not share the 
&te of those which vanished like a dream. And the philanthropist, 
also, whose heart throbs for the lasting welfare of all humanity, cheers 
his mind with the idea that, after all, mankind at large is happier than 
it was of yore, and that this happiness insures the future against the 
reverses of olden times. 

That fallacy, natural as it may be, is a curse which weighs heavily 
on us. Let us see in what respect our age is different from those olden 
times. Is mankind more virtuous than it has been of yore I Why, 
in this enlightened age, are we not looking for virtuous inspirations to 
the godlike characters of these olden times } If we take virtue to be 
love of the laws, and of the father-land, dare we say that our age is 
more virtuous l If that man is to be called virtuous who, in all his 
acts, is but animated by a regard to the common good, and who, in 
every case, feels ready to subordinate his own selfish interest to public 
exigencies, — if that be virtue (as indeed it is), I may well appeal to the 
conscience of mankind to give an impartial verdict upon the question, 
if our age be more virtuous than the age of Codrus or of Regulus, of 
Decius and of Scaevola J 

Look to the school of Zcno, the stoics of immortal memory ; and 
when you see them contemning alike the vanity of riches and the am- 
bition of personal glory, impenetrable to the considerations of pleasure 
and of pain, occupied only to promote public welfare and to fulfil their 
duties toward their community, — when you see them inspired in their* 
acts by the doctrine that, born in a society, it is their duty to live for 
the benefit of society, — and when you see them phicing their own hap- 
piness only upon the happiness of their fellow-men, then say if our 
too elfish, too material age, can stand a comparison with that olden 
period! 

When you remember the politicians of ancient Greece, acknowledg- 
mg no other basis for the security of the commonwealth than virtue, 
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and Bce the political eratem of our days turning onlj' upon innalfr 
tnrcs, commerce nnil finances, will you sa; that oar ago is nan i^ 
tuooa ! When, looking to your own country, — the best, »nH ijat h^ 
piest because the best, of all, — you will not dissimulate in yoar tM 
what considcratioDB influence the platforms of Tour politicu putiw; 
and then, in contm-position, will reflect upon tnoae times when ISmI 
of Athens, chosen to take part in his country's government, sMedU 
liis friends and renounced their friendship, in order that he nudCMt 
be tempted by party considerations, or by affections of unitT, is !■ 
important duties towards the commonwealth. Then, havnw AA 
reflected, say, " Will you take your own age to be more Tirtnooi^Hl 
therefore more insured against the reverses of fortune, tbui Am 
older times V 

But perhaps there is a greater amount of prirate happinen, mm!, ! 
the broad diffusion of private welfare, the security of the coi 
is more lasting and more sure 1 

Caraccioli, having been ambassador in England, -when 
Italy, said that " England is the most detestable counti^- in the „_ 
because there are to be found twenty different sorts of religion, bat ^k 
two kinds of sauce with which to season meat," There 13 a point in ttH 
questionable jest — materialism ! — curse of our age '. "flTio <ma M» 
ously spcuk about the brood diffusion of happiness in a cauntxr vhM 
contentment is measured according to the many kinds of eaucea we cm 
taste 1 My people is by Eir not the most material. AVe ore QotB»ell' 
given to the cupidity of becoming rich. We know the word "moudL" 
The simplicity of our manners makes us cosily contented in oar mtt' 
rial relations. We like rather to be free than to be rich ; yrv look b 
an lionorahle profit, that wc may have upon what to li vo. But W 
don't like to live for the sake of profit; augmentation of property aod 
of wealth with us is not the aim of hfc. We prefer tr-.tnquil inde- 
pendent mediocrity, to the incessant excitement and incessant tail rf 
cupidity and gain. Such is the character of my nation ; and vit I 
knew a countryman of mine who blew out his brains becanse be M 
no means more to eat daily /w/ife defois <:ms and drink oham 
W^ell, that was no Hungarian character; but, though somewhat 
trically, he churaclorizcd the leading feature of our country. 

Indeed, are your richest money-kings happier than Fwwiciai nm, 
when he preferred his seven acres of land, worked by his own *™*A 
to the treasures of an empire '? Arc the ladies of to-daj, admned iriik 
all the gorgeous splendor of wealth, of jewels and of art, hamuerd^ 
those ladies of ancient Itome have been, to whom it ms fbrbaddon lO 
wear silk and jewelry, or drive in a carriage through the flboets flf 
Rome'.' Arc the ladies of to-day happier in their splendid parlon *i— 
the Portias and the Oomclios have been in the homely retimn^mt of 
their modest nurseries ? Nay ; all that boundless thirst of wosltk ■ 
which is tlie ruling spirit of our age, and the moving power of entofk I 
prising energy, — all this hunting afier treaaurcsi, and all its hnnhtl 
resullB, — have they mode men nobler, better, and liap[»n? ^HT^^jf 
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improved their soul, or even their body and health, at least so much 
that the richest of men oould eat and digest two dinners instead of 
one 1 Or has the insatiable thirst of material gain originated a purer 
patriotism 7 Has it made mankind more devoted to their country, 
more ready to sacrifice for public interest? If that were the case, 
then I would gladly confess tne error of my doubts, and take the pre- 
tended larger amount of happiness for a guarantee of the future of the 
commonwealth. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, a single word, — the manner in which 
we use it, distorting its original meaning, often characterizes a whole 
century. You all know the word ** idiot J^ Almost every living lan- 
guage has adopted it, and all languages attach to it the idea that an 
** idiot" is a poor, ignorant, useless wretch, nearly insane. Well, 
'Mdiot'' is a w^ord of Greek extraction, and meant with the Greek a 
man who cared nothing for the public interest, but was all devoted to 
the selfish pursuit of private profit, whatever might have been its 
results to the community. 0, what an immense, what a deplorable 
change must have occurred in the character of humanity, till uncon- 
sciously we came to the point that, by what name the ancient Greeks 
would have styled those European money-kings, who, for a miserable 
profit, administer to the unrelenting despots their eternal loans to 
oppress nations with, we now apply that very name to the wretched 
creatures incapable to do anything for themselves ! We bear compas- 
sion for the idiots of to-day ; but the modem editions of Greek idiot- 
ism, though loaded with the bloody scars of a hitndred thousand 
orphans, and with the curse of millions, stand high in honor, and go 
on, proudly glorying in their criminal idiotism, heaping up the gold of 
the world ! 

But I may be answered that, after all, though our age be not so 
virtuous, and though the large accumulation in wealth has in reality 
not made mankind happier, still it cannot be denied you are in a pros- 
perous condition, and prosperity is a solid basis of your country's 
future. Industry, navigation, commerce, have so much developed, 
they have formed so many ties by which every citizen is linked to his 
country's fate, that your own material interest is a security to your 
country's future. 

In loving your own selves you love your country, and in loving 
your country you love your own selves. This community of public 
and private interest will make you avoid the stumbling-block over 
which others fell. Prosperity is, of course, a great benefit ; it is one 
of the aims of human society ; but, when prosperity becomes too mate- 
rial, it does not always guare itee the future. Paradoxical as the 
statement may appear, too much prosperity is oft^n dangerous, and 
some national misfortune is now and then a good preservation of pros- 
perity. 

For much prosperity makes nations careless of their future ; seeing 
no immediate danger, they believe no danger possible ; and then, when 
s danger comes, either by sudden chance or by the slow aammoktmi 
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of noxious elements, then, frightened by the idea thnt, in meeting i 
danger, their private prosperity might be injured or lost. Bclfisho 
often prevniU over pntriotism, and men become rendj to submit to u 
gant pretensions, and compromise with exigencies nt the price of m 
ciplcs; and rcpuhlica flutter despots, anil freemen covet tlie frienoB 
and inilulgence of tyrants, only that things may go on jus>t as they 
though millions weep, and nations groan; bat still things ghould 
on just as they go, because every change may claim a snciifioej 
alTect our thriving private interest. Such is often the cRbct of 
great, of too secure prosperity. Therefore, prosperity alone ofib 
yet no security. 

You remember the tale of Polycrates. He was the happiest of m 
good luck attended every one of his steps ; success crowned all 
undertook, and a friend thus spoke to him: "Thou art too happy 
thy happiness to last ; appease the anger of the Eumcnides by a ^ 
untary sacrifice, or deprive thyself of what thou most vnliiost aro 
all that thou possessest." Polycrates obeyed, and drew from 
finger a precious jewel, of immense value, dear to his heart, and th 
it into the 8ca. Soon after, a fish was brought to his house, and 
cook found the precious ring in the belly oF the fiah ; but the frii 
who had aitvJsed him hastened to floe from the house, and shook 
dust of its threshold from his shoes, because he feared a preat miscl 
must fill upon that too prosperous house. There is a deep mean 
in that tale of Polycnitos. 

Machiavel says that it is now and then necessary to recall the « 
stituent esaential principles to the memory of nations. And wbc 
chiu-giid by Proviilonce with this taski Misfortune ! The Imtrles 
Cinuie and of Tbriisyinene recalled the Romans to the love of it 
father-Umd. Nations have had till now a1)0Ut such things no ot 
teiiulicr than misfortune. They should choose to have a Ifss afflict 
one. Tlioy can iiave it. To point this out will be the final object 
my remiirks. Uut so much is certain, that prosperity alone is yet 
security for the future, even of the happiest commonwealth. 

Those ancient nations have been also prosperous. Tliey were iod 
tricius, IIS your n:ition is; tlicir land has been covered nitb cities i 
villiigfs. well-cultivated fields, blessed with the richest cn>io, i 
crowdui] will] countless herds spread over immense territories, furroi 
with artilicial i-oads ; their flourishing cities swaimed with artists, i 
mcrc'lianlH. and workmen, and pdoLs. and sailors, like as New Y 
does. Their busy hiliurera built gigantic water-works, digged end! 
canals, and canii-d distant waters through the sands of the ilese 
their mighty, eniT^eiic spirit built large and secure harbors, dried 
marshy laki-a, eoviTt-d the sea with vessels, the land with living beit 
and spread a creation of life and movement along the earth. TI 
commt.'1-ce was bioad as the known world. Tyre exchanged its pui 
for the silk of Seriijue ; Cashmere's soft shawls, to-day yet a lujti 
of the ivoaltliiest, the pearls of llavila, the diamonds of (Jolconda, 
gorgeous carpets of Lydia, the gold of Opliir and Saba, the arooij 
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spices and jewels of Ceylon, and the pearls and the perfumes of Arabia, 
ite myrrh, silver, gold-dust and ivory of Africa, as well as the amber 
of the Biiltic and the tin of Thule, appeared alike in their commerce, 
raising them in turn to the dominion of the world, and undoing them 
by too careless prosperity. 

The manner and the shape of one or the other art, or one or the 
other industry, has changed ; the steam-engine has replaced the row- 
ing bench, and the cannon replaced the catapult ; but, as a whole, even 
your country, which you are proud to hear styled ** the living wonder 
of the world," — yes, even your country in the New World, and Eng- 
land in the Old, — England, that gigantic work-shop of industry, sur- 
rounded with a beautiful evergreen garden, — yes, all the dominions 
of the Anglo-Saxon race can claim no higher praise of its prosperity, 
than when we say that you have reproduced the grandeur of those 
ancient nations, and nearly equal their prosperity. And what has 
become of them ] A sad skeleton. What remains of their riches, of 
their splendor, and of their vast dominions 7 An obscure recollection, 
— a vain memory. Thus fall empires, thus vanish nations, which 
have no better guardians than tlieir prosperity. 

But *' we have,'* will you say, ** we have a better guardian, — our 
iGreedom, our republican institutions, our confederation uniting so many 
glorious stars into one mighty galaxy, — these are the ramparts of our 
present, these our future security." 

Well, it would ill become mc to investigate if there be "something 
rotten in the state of Denmark ; " and certainly I am not the man 
who could feel incUned to undervalue the divine power of liberty, — to 
underrate the value of your democratic institutions, and the vitality 
of your glorious Union. It is to them I look in the soliUiry hours of 
meditation ; and when, overwhelmed with the cares of the patriot, my 
soul is groaning under nameless woes, it is your freedom's sunny light 
which dispels the gloomy darkness of despondency ; — here is the 
source whence the inspiration of hope is flowing to the mourning 
world, that dcvn-trodden millions at the bottom of their desolation 
still retain a melancholy smile upon their lips, and still retain a voice 
in their bleeding chest, to thank the Almighty God that the golden 
thread of freedom is not lost on earth. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, all this I feel, and all this I know, 
reflecting upon your freedom, your institutions, and your Union. 
But, casting back my look into the mirror of the past, there I see upon 
mouldering ground, written with warning letters, the dreadful truth that 
all this has nothing new, and all this has been, and all tliis has never 
yet been proved sufficient security. Freedom is the fairest gift of 
Heaven ; but it is not the security of itself. Democracy is tlie embod- 
iment of freedom, which in itself is but a principle. But what is the 
security of democracy ? And if you answer '' the Union is," then I 
ask, ''and where is the security of the Union ?" Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, freedom is no new word. It is as old as the world. Des- 
potism is new, but freedom not And yet it baa never proved a char- 
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ier to the security of nation s. Republic is no new wor^ . It is ydji 
as the word "society ." l^efore Borne itself, a republic absorbed Ae 
worlcT There were in all Europe, Africa and Asia Minor, but repnb* 
lies to be found, and many among them democratic. Men had to wan- 
der to far Persia, if they would have desired to know what sort of thing 
a monarch is. And all they have perished, — the small ones by foreign 
power, the large ones by domestic vice. 

And union, and confederac y, thft anaociation of aocietieg, a confA 
cr ate republic of republics, is also no tii>^ ji^vftntinn. Greece has 
known it, and flourished by it for a while^ Rome has known it ; by 
such associations she attacked the world. The world has known them ; 
with them it defended itself against Rome. The so-called barbariaoi 
of Europe, beyond the Danube and the Rhine, have knowm it : it was 
by a confederacy of union that they resisted the ambitious mistress of 
the world. Your own country — America — has known it ; the tra- 
ditionary history of the Romans of the west, of those six Indian 
nations, bears the records of it. out of an older time than your ances- 
tors settled in this land ; the wise man of the Onondaga nation has 
exercised it long before your country's legislators built upon that basis 
your independent home. And still it proved in itself alone no security 
to all those nations who have known it before you. 

Your own fathers have seen the last of the Mohawks bury his bloody 
tomahawk in the name-sake flood, and bare his head to the roajeslie 
words of Logan, spoken with the dignity of an ^milius, that there 
exists no living being on earth in the veins of whom one drop of the blood 
of his race did flow. Well, had history nothing else to teach us than 
that all that the wisdom of man did conceive, and all that his energy 
has executed, through all the innumerable days of the past, and all 
that wo take to be glorious in nations and happy to men, cannot do so 
much as to insure a future even to such a flourishing common%vealth as 
yours ; then weaker hearts may well ask : ^* What good is it to warn 
us of a fatality which we cannot escape 7 What good is it to hold up 
the mournful monuments of a national mortality, to sadden our heart 
if all that is human must share that common doom? Let us do as we 
can, and so far as we can ; and let the future bring what bring it 
may." 

But that would be the speech of one having no faith in the all- 
watching Eye, and regarding the eternal laws of the universe not as 
an emanation of a bountiful Providence, but of a blind fatality, which 
plays at hazard with the destinies of men. I never will share such 
blasphemy. Misfortune came over me, and came over my house, and 
came over my guiltless nation ; still I never have lost my trust in the 
Father of all. I have lived the days when the people of my oppressed 
country went along weeping over the immense misfortune that they 
cannot pray, seeing the downfall of the justest cause and the out- 
rageous triumph of the most criminsd of all crimes on earth ; and they 
went along not able to pray, and weeping that they are not able to 
pray. I shuddered at the terrible tidings in the desolation of my 
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exile ; but I could praj, and sent the consolation home that I do not 
despair, — that I believe in God, and trust in his bountiful providence, 
and ask them who of them, dares despair, when I do not ? 

I was in exile, as I am now, but arrogant despots were debating 
about my blood ; m j infant children in prison ; mjr wife, the faithful 
companion of my sorrows and my cares, — I can hardly say of my 
joys, — hunted like a noble deer ; my sisters in the tyrant's fangs, red 
with the blood of my nation ; and the heart of my aged mother break- 
ing about the shattered fortunes of her house ; and all of them, at last, 
homeless wanderers, cast to the winds, like the yellow leaves of a 
fallen tree; and my father-land, my dear-beloved &ther-laud, half 
murdered, half in chains ; and humanity nearly all oppressed, and 
those who are not yet oppressed looking with compassion at our sad 
fate, but taking it for wise policy not to nelp ; and the sky of freedom 
dark on the horizon, and darkening fast over all ; — and nowhere a 
ray of hope, a lustre of consolation nowhere, — and still I did not 
despair ; and my faith to God, my trust to Providence, has spread 
over my down-trodden land. 

I, therefore, who do not despair of my own country's future, though 
it be overwhelmed with misfortunes, i certainly have an unwavering 
faith in the destinies of humanity. And though the mournful exam- 
ple of so many fallen nations instructs us that neither the diffusion of 
knowledge nor the progress of industry, neither prosperity nor power, 

— nay, not even freedom itself, — can secure a future to nations; 

— still I say there is one thing which can secure it, — there is one law 
the obedience to which would prove a rock upon which the freedom and 
happiness of nations may rest sure to the end of their days ; — and that 
law, ladies and gentlemen, is the law proclaimed by our Saviour ; that 
rock is the unpcrverted religion of Christ But, while the consolation 
of this sublime truth falls meekly upon my soul, like as the moon-light 
fidb upon the smooth sea, I humbly claim your forbearance, ladies and 
gentlemen, — I claim it in the name of the Almighty Lord, to hear 
from my lips a mournful truth. 

It may displease you, it may offend; but still truth is truth. 
Offended vanity may blame me, power may frown at me, and pride 
may call my boldness arrogant, but still truth is truth; — and I, bold 
in my unpretending humility, will proclaim that truth. I will pro- 
claim it from land to land, and from sea to sea ; I will proclaim it with 
the fiiith of the martyrs of old, till the seed of my word falls upon the 
conscience of men. Let come what come may, I say, with Luther, 
God help me — I cannot otherwise ! 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the law of our Saviour, the religion of 
Christ, can secure a happy future to nations. But, alas ! tjiere is yet 
no Christian people on earth, — not* a single one among all. I have 
spoken the word. It is harsh, but true. Nearly two mousand years 
have passed since Christ has proclaimed the eternal decree of God, to 
which the happiness of mankind is bound, and has sanctified it with 
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his own blood, and still there is not one single nation on earth whkk 
"would have enacted into its law-book that eternal decree. 

Men believe in the mysteries of religion, according to the creed of 
their church. They go to church, and they pray and give alms to the 
poor, and drop the balm of consolation into the wounds of the afflicted, 
and believe they do all that the Lord commanded to do, and believe they 
are Christians. No ! some few may be, but their nation is not, — their 
country is not The era of Christianity has yet to come ; and when it 
comes, then, only then, will the future of nations be assured. Far be it 
from me to misapprehend the immense benefit which the Christian 
religion, such as it already is, has operated in mankind^s history. It has 
influenced the private character of men, and the social condition of mil- 
lions ; it was the nurse of a new civilization ; and, softening the man- 
ners and morals of men, its influence has been felt even in the worst 
quarter of history — in war. The continual massacres of the Greek 
and lloman kings and chiefs, and the extermination of nations by them, 
the all-devastating warfare of the Timours and Genghis Khans, are in 
general no more to be met with ; only my own dear father-land wtt 
doomed to experience once more the cruelties of the Timours and 
Genghis Khaus out of the sacrilegious hands of the dynasty of Austria. 
which calumniates Christianity by . calling itself Christian. Bui, 
though that beneficial influence of Christianity we have cheerfully to 
acknowledge, yet it is still not to be disputed tliat tlie law of Christ 
does yet nowhere rule the Christian world. 

Montesquieu himself, whom nobody could charge with Ixjing partial 
to republics, avows that despotism is incompatible with the Christian 
religion, because the Christian religion commands meekness, and des- 
potism claims arbitrary power to the whims and passions of a frail 
mortal ; ami still it is more than fifteen humlrcd years since the 
Christian religion beeame dominant, and throu^^hout that long period 
despotism has l)een preeminently dominant. You can scarcely show 
one single truly democratic republic of any power which had sub- 
sisted but for a hundred years, exercising any inliucnco upon the con- 
dition of tlie world. Const^mtine, raising the Christian religion to 
Rome's im])erial throne, did not restore the Romans to their primitive 
virtues, (.onstantinople became the sewer of vice; Christian worship 
did not eliauLTe the despotic habits of kings. 

The Titii-*es, the Trajans, the Antonines, appeared seldom on Chris- 
tian thrones. On the contrary, mankind has scon, in the name of 
religion, lighted the piles of persecution, and blazing torches of intoler- 
ance ; the earth overspread with corpses of the million victims of fanat- 
icism ; the fields watered with blood; the cities wrap|)ed in flame, and 
empires ravaged with unrelenting rage. Why / Is it the Christian 
religion which caused these deplorable facts, branding the brow of 
partly degraded, partly outraged humanity.' No. It ^ was preciselj 
the coiitrary ; the fact that the religion of Christ never yet was prac- 
tically taken for an all-overruling law, the obedience to which, otti> 
weigiiiiig every other consideration, would have directed the policj of 
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nationi, — tliat fiict is the source of evil whence tlio opprrasion of mil- 
lioDS lias overflowed the earth, and which makes the future of the 
promlvst, of the &ce6t nation, to be liko & house built apon sand. 

Everjf religion hiis two pwle. One is the dogmntical,^ the part of 
worship; the other is the roonl part. The 6ret — the dogmatic part 
— beluiiging lo those m^'storioas regions which the arm of hnmon 
nndcrstauding cannot reach, because tbc^ belong to the dominion of 
belief, iind that begins where the dominion of knowledge cnda. That 
pftrt of roliffion, thcruforo, the dogmatic one, should be left lo evury 
man to settle between God and his own coD&cience. It is a sacred 
fielii, whereon worldly power never should dare to trespass, because 
there it has no jiowcr to enforce its will. Force can niunlcr, it can 
make hars and hy])Ocrites ; but no violence on earth can force a man to 
believe what he does not believe. Yet the other part of religion — 
the moral part — is ijuito different That teaches duties towams our- 
selves, and towards our fellow-men. 

It can bo therefore not indi&l-rent to the human &niily, it can be 
not indifferent to whatever commuuitr, if those duties be fulfilled or 
not. Ait d DO nation can, with full ngHt, claim the tit| p "f " Oliriati^n 
lation, nogoveroment the title of a ChrisUan Etn-pminpnt. whii-h !■ 



' 



- ■ jndcd on the basis of Ohristjan mora-lity, and which t^M it not fo r 
aa aU-ovcrmlinif law to fulfil the mor^ diitiaa ordsroTWlte relig ioa 
oT Chris t towards men, and nations, who are but , thf mmmiinitjr nf t^n^ 
and toward ma nkind, which isthe community of nadona. >iow, look 
to thoao dread pages of history, staiaed with the blood of millions, 
si>iU under the blasphemous pretext of religion ; — was it the interest to 
vindicate the rights and enforce the duties of Christian morality, which 
raised the hand of nation against nation, of government against gov- 
WUaent^ No, — it was the fimaticiam of creed, and the fury of 
d»Mtism. 

^^Ktions and governments rose to propo^te their manner to worship 
mfl, U>d their own mode to believe tho inscrutable myetcries of cter- 
nitr ; bat nobody has yet raised a fin^ to punish the sacrilegious 
violation of the moral laws of Christ, — nobody over stirred to claim 
the fuldlmcut of the duties of Christian morality towards nations. 
There is much speaking about the separation of church and stal« ; 
ud yet, on close examination, wo shall see that there wu, and theie 
ia, Karcely one »nglo government entirely free from the direct or indi- 
rect influence of ono or other religious denomination, — scarcely one 
which would not at least bear a predilection, if not countenance with 
fiivor, one or another creed ; — but crtwd, and always cre<ifl- Th^ 
aystdries of dogmatism and the manner of woral^p enter into these 
considerations. Hicy enter even into the politics, luid tuni the scales 
of hotnd and affection ; but certainly there is not ono sinflc nation, 
not ona singls government, the policy of which would ever luvo boon 
ngnlatod by that law of morality wlucli oar Saviour baa promulgalcd 
M UuB etetual htw of {iml, whicti shall bo obeyed in all the rcl^tuv 
of nun to men. But you say the direct or indirect lUBalgamatiott of 
29 
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chnrch and state proved to be dangerous to nations in Christian and 
for Christian times, because it affected the individual rights of meo, 
and among them the dearest of all, the liberty of conscience and free- 
dom of thought Well, of this danger, at least, the future of yoor 
country is fr^ ; because here, at least, in this your happy land, relig- 
ious liberty exists. Your institutions left no power to your govern- 
ment to interfere with the religion of your citizens. Here every man 
is free to worship God as he chooses to do. 

And that is true, and it is a great dory of your country that it is 
true. It is a &ct which entitles to the nope that your nation will 
revive the law of Christ even on earth. However, the guarantee 
which your constitution affords to religious liberty is but a negative 
part of a Christian government. There are, besides that, positive 
duties to be fulfilled. He who does no violence to the conscience of 
man has but the negative merit of a man, douig no wrong; but, as he 
who does not murder, does not steal, and does not covet what his 
neighbor's is, but, by not stealing, not murdering, not coveting what 
our neighbor's is, we did yet no positive good ; a man who does not 
murder nas not yet occasion to the title of virtuous man. And here 
is precisely the infinite merit of the Christian religion. While Moaei, 
in the name of the Almighty Oo9, ordered but negative decrees 
towards fellow-men, the Chnstian religion commands positive virtoe. 
Its divine injunctions are not performed by not doing wrong; it 
desires us to do good. The doctrine of Jesus Christ is sublime in its 
majestic simplicity. ''Thou shalt love Ood above all, and love thy 
neighbor as thou fovcst thyself" 

This sublime doctrine is the religion of love ; it is the religion of 
charity. ** Though I speak with the tongue of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. Though 
I have the gift of prophecv, and understand all mysteries and all 
knowledge, and have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and give my body to be burned, and have not char- 
ity, it profiteth me nothing." Thus speaks the Lord, and thus he 
gave the law : '* Do unto others as thou desirest others to do unto 
thee." Now, in the name of Him who gave this law to humanity to 
build up the eternal bliss and temporal happiness of mankind, — in the 
name of that eternal Legislator, 1 ask, is in that charity, that funda- 
mental law of Christianity, any Umit of distinction drawn between 
man in his power, and man in his natural capacity ? Is it but a law 
«fbr a man where he is alone, and can do but little good? Is it no law 
more where two are together, and can do more good, — no law more 
when millions are together 7 Am I in my personal adversities, is my 
aged mother in her helpless desolation, are my homeless sisters whom 
you feed to-day that they may work to-morrow, — are we your neigh- 
bors, unto whom you do as you would others in a similar position do 
unto yourself? And is every one of my down-trodden people a 
neighbor to every one of you, — but all my people collectively, is it 



^neidibor to yooT And is my nation not a neighbor to your 
1 is mjr down-troildon load n neizhbor to your dotra-troddcn 
0. mv God I men sposk of the Cbriatiaa religion, and style 
elves Cnristians, and yet make a distinction between >-irtue in 
privato lifb and virtue in public life ; as if the divine luw of cbaritv 
would have l>een git'en oidy for certain small ralatioos, and not for til 
the relations between men and men ! 

" There lie is again, with bis eternal complaints about his country's 
wrongs," may i>erhaps somebody remark ; ''tliis is an assembly of 
charity, afisembled to case his pnrato woes of fiunily, and there he is 
again spealiing of his country's wrongs, and alluiiiug to our foreign 
poUey, about which he knows our views to be divided ! " Thus I may 
be charged. 

My " pri^-atc famdy woes ! " But all my woes, and all the woea 
of my family, are concentxated in the unwarrantable oppression of my 
fitthn'-land. You ore an assembly of chanty, it is true ; and the 
Almighty may rc<tulte you for it ; — lint, being a charitable assembly, 
can you blame uie that the filial and fratem^ devotion of my heart, 
in taking with gratitude the balm of couBolation which your chariQr 
pours into the hloeding wounds of my family, looks around to lical 
those wounds, the torturing pains of which you ease, but which cannot 
ho curcil but by justice and charity done to my litther-Iand'! 

Shall tliis sad heart of mine be contented by leaving to my homo- 
lees brother and sisters the means to have their bread by honest labor, 
their doily bread, sailed with the bitter tears of exile ! And shall I 
not care to leave lliem the hope that their misfortune will have an end ; 
that they will see again their Iwlovcd home ; that they « ill sec it inde- 
pendent and free, and live where tboir &thcrs lived, and sleep the 
tranquil sleep of death in that sod with which the ashes of their fathers 
mingle i HimW I not care to give tlio consolation to my aged mother, 
tJiat, when her soon departing soul, crowned with the garland of mar- 
^rdom, look« down from the homo of the blessed, tlie united joy of 
the heavens will thrill through her iuuuurlal spirit, seeing her dear, 
dear Hungary freo J Your views are divided on the subject, it may 
be : but can your views be divided upon the subject that it is the com* 
mand of God to love your neighbors as you love yourselves 1 — that it 
is the duty of Christians, that it is tbe fundamental principle of the 
Christian religion, to do unto others as you deeire others to do unto 
yon 1 And if ^ro is, there can be no d^erence of opinion in regard 
to the principle ; if no one in tliis vast assembly — whatever be the 
platform of nis party — ever would iLsclaim this principle, will any 
one Uaane me that in the name of Christ 1 am boh} to claim the apph- 
cadon of that principle 1 I should cot speak of poUlJca 7 Well, I 
have spoken of Christianity. Your politics either aeree with the law 
of Chrut, or they do not agree with it. If they don't agree, th^ 
nnir politics arc not ChristiaD ; and if they agree, then I cause no 
airisioo uatma yoo. 

Aad I Bbausot speak of my people's wioofpl 0, my people! — 
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thou heart of my hoort, and life of my life, to tliee ira boU At 
thoughts of my mind, and they will remain beat to Ui«e, thooj^ iB 
tbe world may frown T To thoo aro pledged all the afleotioas of M 
heart, and tboy will bo pledged to thee ss long ■« me drop of blOM 
throbs within tliis heart ! TUiae are the oores of niy waking boon; 
thine ore the dreams of my rcfltlcea sleep I Shall I forget the*, bM 
for a moment'.' Kever! never ! Cursed be the monictit, and oozMd 
bo I in that moment, in which thou wonldst bo forgotten by me '. 

Thou art oppressed, my &ther-land ! because the prinripla d 
Christianity ha vo not been executed in practice; because the datiei 
of ChristJanity have not been fulfilleil ; becnuso the nreuept» of Chri^ 
tianity have not been obeyed ; because the law of ObrialiuDity did bN 
control the policy of nations ; because there are many iiDpioiia gonm- 
menta to offend the law of Christ, but there was none to do th« dntidi 
commanded by Christ ! 

Thou art &llen, my country 1 because Christiajuty has jet la 
come ; for it has not yet como — nowhere ! Nowhere on vartb ! Aai 
with the sharp eye of miBfortune piercing the dark yeit of the Atton^ 
and with the tongue of Cassandra relating what I see, I cry it mt ID 
high Heaven and about it out to the oarln, — Nations, proud of yoar 
momentary power, proud of your freedom, proud of your proBperitvI 
Your power is vain, your treedom is vain ; your industry, yoor wean, 
your prosperity, are vtun. All this will not save you from ebeting 
the mouriid'ul &tc of those old natdons, sot less powerful than yoo, oN 
leas free, not less prosperous than yon, — and still fallen, as you jam- 
selves will &1], — all vanished, as you will vanish, like a bubbio thrown 
up from the deep ! There is only the law of Christ, ther« are veltf 
the duties of Christiajiity, whicli can secure your future, by 
at the same time humanity ! 

Duties most bo fulfilled, else they are an idle word, 
would dispute that there is a poeitivo duty in that law, 
aeighbOT as thou lovcat thyself"! Do unto othor» as thoa 
that others do unto thee ? Now, if there are duties in that '. 
prised, who shall execute them, if free and powerful 
execute them i No govermnent can meddle with tho private ; 
of its millions of dtizens so much as to enforce the pooitiTe i 
ChrisUaD chanty in tho thousand-fold eomplicntioDs of ptil 
That will be impossible ; and our Saviour did not teach imi 
By commanding charity lowurds fellow-moQ in human 
Oomtnandod it also to govomments. 

It is in their laws toward tlielr own citizens, it is in their' 
toward other nations, that govomments and nations can fn 
duties of Christianity ; and what thoy can, that they should. Uc 
governments hope to see their own citizens and oUior nations ' 
toward them the positive duties of Christian Biomlity, when 
selves do nut obsme them agiunst othen, — when oppressed 
tho victims, not of their own titults, but of the grossest violntioii 
Iftw of Christ, look in vain around to find oata nation amoog Cluittiut 




among Chnflti&n eorenunonLi, iloin;; unto 
BUi>reinc need, us me Saviour aaid that it ia 
every cose. 

^ as the pribciplca of CbriAtiati niorality ore 
ip into the intenutioDol nlations, as long as the fragile 
madom of [lolitical exi^ncies orerrulea the doctrines of Christ, there 
is no freedom on earth firm, ond tlio future of do nation suro. But 
let a powerful nation, like ^ours, raise Christina niomlilj into its 
{rnblic coriduat, that nation ndl have a future offlunst which the Tcrv 
ptes of hell itself will never prov&iL The morality of its policy vill 
Tcdet upon the murnlity of its individunU, ttod preserve it from domca> 
tio vice, irbich, without that prop, ever yet has attondL-d too mooh 
prosperity, uid ever yet Was iullovrcd by n dr«wiful fall, The moral- 
II; of its policy will support justice and freedom on cnnh ; nnd thus 
aamenting the number of free nations, all acting upon the «ame prin- 
ojue, its Tory fatvro will bo plaood under tho gnsntntec of them all, 
•od preserve it from foreiga outger, wbich it Is better to prevent than 
to repel. 

And ite future will bo placed under the guamnt«e of the Almighty 
himself, who, true to his etemid decrees, provixl, tliDugh the downfall 
of BO many mighty nations, that bo always punished the fittlicrs in tho 
ooming CGneratione ; but, i^o bountiful and just, will not and cannot 
fbrMftke Ukotw whom he ga\-e power to cxu-ry out his laws on cartli, and 
irfw willingly answered his divine call. Power, in ilself, ne\-er yet 
vas sore. It ia right which makes power firm; and it is community 
f^ch mnkcs right secure. The tssk of Peter's apoelolnle is accom- 
plished ; tlie churches are founded in the Christian world. The tisk 
of Paul's apoatolate is aooDEplished ; the abuses of EUnaticism nsd 
intolerance are redressed. Bat the task of him whom tlu Saviour 
most loved is not yet ocoompLdhed. The gcepcl of charity rules not 
vet the Christian world ; and, without charily, Chriatiauity, you know, 
18 " hut sounding brass and a tinkling cymbnl." 

Charity I thou fairest gift of He»ven, thou &mily link between 
uttons, thou rock of their security, thou deliverer of the wprrased i 
—what comes thy realm 1 Where ia the man whom the Lord has 
chosen to eatabiish thy realm ? Who is the man whom the Lord lias 
chosen to realize tho ruligioa, tho tenets of which the most bek>Ted dis- 
dplc of the Saviour ha« recorded from his diviiie lips 1 whi> is tlie man 
to reform, not Christian creeds, but Christian mixnUly I — Man f No, 
— that is no task fi.'r a man, but for a nation. Man nuiy teach a doc- 
tiine ; but (hat doctrine of eliatity is taught, and taught with ludi 
that no sectarist yet has disputed its truth. 
beoa qnarroUing about nysteriee, and k»t empires 
tfa«r dispntei- The Grodci were ocntroveiaially disputiog 
the Holy Qbost deaoendt from the Father «ioDe, or from the 

, . ^, nnd Son ; and when Mahomet battoted (he watis ef Byiaatittmt 

tt^ beanl it not Ho pulled down ths cron from Saiitjt SopW ; ihey 
■nr it Dot, till the scinwtar of the Titifc slopped the nga of ^nun) 
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with the hlow of death ; — in other quarters they went on ditpiliDg 
and deciding with mutual anathemas the question of transfigantioB, 
and many other mysteries, which, being mysteries, oonstitate As 

Srivate dominion of belief. Bat the doctrine of charity none d tbea 
isputes ; there they all agree, — nay, in the idle times of scholastiad 
subtilty, they have been qoarrelUng about the most extravBgant 
fimcies of a scorched imagination. Mighty folios have been written 
about the problem how manj aogels could dance upon the top of a 
needle without touching each elber. 

The folly of subtlety went so &r as to pro&ne the sacred name of 
God, by disputing. if he, being omnipotent, has the power to sin; i^ 
in the holy wafer, he be present dressed or undressed ; if the Saviour 
would have chosen the incarnation in the shape of a gourd, instead of 
a man, how would he have preached, how acted miracles, and hov 
have been crucified ; and when they went to the theme of investi* 

fating if it was a whip or a lash with which the angels whipped St 
erome for trying to imitate in his writings the pagan Cicero, it was 
but after centuries that Abbot Cartant dar^ to write that if "St Jer- 
ome was whipped at all, he was whipped for having badly imitatrf 
Cicero ! 

Still, the doctrine of Christian charity is so sublime in its aimplici^ 
that not even the subtlety of scholasticism dsored ever to profime it 
by any controversy ; and still that sublime doctrine is not executed, 
and the religion of charity is not realized yet. The task of this glo- 
rious progress is only to be done by a firee and powerful natMXi, 
because it is a task of action, and not of teaching. Individual man 
can but execute it in the narrow compass qS the small relations of pri- 
vate life. It is only the power of a !|{Sonrwhich can raise it to 
become a ruling law on earth ; and, before ^s is done, the triumph 
of Christianity is not arrived ; — and, without that triumph, freedom 
and prosperity, even of the mightiest nation, is not for a moment safe 
from internal decay, or from foreign violence. 

Which is the nation to achieve that triumph of Christianity, by pro- 
tecting justice with charity ? Which shall do it, if not yours, wnom 
the Lord has blessed above all, and from whom he much expects, 
because he has given it much ? 

Ye ministers of the gospel, who have devoted your life to expound 
the eternal truth of the book of life, remember my humble words, and 
remind those who with pious hearts listen to your sacred words that 
half virtue is no virtue at all, and that there is no difference in the 
duties of charity between public and private life. 

Ye missionaries, who have devoteu your life to the propagation of 
Christianity, before you embark for the dan^rs of far inhospitable 
shores, remind those whom you leave that the example of a nation 
exercising right and justice on earth by charity would be the mightiest 
propagandism of the Christian religion. 

Ye patriots, loving your country's future, and anxious about her 
security, remember the admonitions of history ; remember that the 
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fireaiom, the power and the prosperity, in which your country glories, 
is no new apparition on earth ; — others also have had it, and yet they 
•re gone. The prudence with which your forefathers have founded this 
commonwealth, the courage with which you develop it, other nations 
also have shown, and still they are gone. 

And ye, ladies, — ye fairest incarnation of the spirit of love, which 
vivifies the universe, — remember my words. The heart of man is 
given into your tender hands ; you numld it in its infancy ; you im- 
print the lasting work of character upon man's brow ; you ennoble his 
youth ; you soften the harshness of his manhood ; you are the guard- 
tan angels of his hoary age. All your vocation is love, and your life 
18 ch^ty. The religion of charity wtnts your apostolate, and 
requires your aid. It is to you I appeal, and leave the sublime topic 
of my humble reflection to the meditation of your Christian hearts. 

And thus my task of to-day is done. Man shall earn the means 
of life by the sweat of his brow. Thus shall my family. Your char- 
ity of to-day has opened the way to it The school which my mother, 
if God spares her life, will superintend, and in which two of my sisters 
will teach, and the humble farm which my third sister and her &mily 
shall work, will be the gift of your charity to-day. 

A stony weight of cares is removed from my breast. 0, be blessed 
for it, be thanked for it, in the name of them all, who have lost every- 
thing, but not their trust to Grod, and not the benefit of being able to 
work ! My country will forgive mo that I have taken from her the 
time of one day^s work, to give bread to my aged mother and to my 
homeless sisters, the poor victims of unrelenting tyranny. Returning 
to Europe, I may find myi>wn little children in a condition that again 
the fiither will have to tac^'tlie spade or the pen into his hand to give 
them bread. ^ 

And my father-land will again forgive me that that time is taken 
fit)m her. That is all, what I take from her ; nothing else what is 

g'ven, or what belongs to her. And the day's work which I take 
om my country I will restore it by a night's labor. To-day, the 
son and the brother has done his task. You have requited his labor 

Sr a generous charity ; the son and the brother thanks you for it, and 
e patriot, to resume his task, bids you a hearty, warm fiurcwell ! 



-lillVll 
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